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When the millenium shall have come, 
and all germs of self-interest shall be ex- 
tirpated from the bowels of perfect man; 
when words like envy, jealousy, suspi- 

cion, distrust, cyni- 
Lobbying cism, betrayal, selfish- 

ness and _ indifference 
shall have become obsolete; when de- 
sires and motives can stand the pitiless 
searching of publicity, and the mask of 
an artificial convention shall have been 
consigned to the crematory; when jus- 
tice and equity shall have ceased to be a 
farce and become a fact—then may red- 
blooded men of high purpose be ex- 
pected to sit in silence and accept with- 
out comment the commissions and omis- 
sions of men unto whom is deputed 
the duty of legislation. Meantime, the 
millenium is still a dream-fabric, and 
self-preservation, in its large compre- 
hensiveness, is the first law of nature. 
Lobbying, unlawful coercion, the abuse 
all too common today in 





of privilege 
civil life—are rightfully frowned upon; 
but liberty of speech and freedom of ac- 
tion are the last things which should be 
denied to—of all men 
are consecrated to the maintenance of 





those whose lives 





liberty. 


It is not necessary to remind our read- 
ers that ARMy AND Navy LIFE advocates 


all that is best for either arm of the Na- 
tional defense. To it, 
its columns and its ef- Navy 
forts, the most effec- Regulation 252 
tive appeal will always 
be “for the good of the service,” 
a phrase which is at once a motto and 
a touchstone. Any proposition which 
fails to meet this test “for the good of the 
service’ is, or should be, doomed from 
the outset. With reluctance, however, we 
confess that the application of this criter- 
ion is, at times, neither easy or simple. 
For example, the condition of affairs 
in the Navy, a matter of National im- 
portance, has received, of late, much pub- 
lic attention and has been the occasion of 
numerous articles in the press, some lau- 
datory, others depreciatory. In our judg- 
ment, none of these articles deals impar- 
tially with the subject and all seem to be 
more or less inspired. It occurred to 
Army AND Navy Lire that this was an 
ideal opportunity of gathering, for pre- 
sentation, the essential facts, together with 
the sober opinions of thoughtful, patrio- 
tic and disinterested officers, thus doing 
justice to all concerned and furthering 
the purposes and proper aims of the 
Naval establishment. In endeavoring to 
carry out our intention we have been met 
everywhere with reticence, polite, it is 
true, but none the less firm, and have been 
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told that what we desired was forbid- 
den by the regulations of the Navy. Thus 
we have encountered at every turn, a Chi- 
nese wall shutting us out from rich pas- 
tures of information, of intelligent and 
sympathetic discussion. There is a gate 
way through this barrier but, alas! it is 
closed beyond hope; barred, double- 
barred and treble-locked by an Article in 
the Navy Regulation Book which we 
print in extenso: 


“All persons belonging to the Navy, or 
employed under the Navy Department, are 
forbidden to publish, or to cause or per- 
mit to be published, directly or indirectly, or 
to communicate by interviews, private letters 
or otherwise, except as required by their offi- 
cial duties, any information in regard to the 
foreign policy of the United States, or con- 
cerning acts or measures of any department 
of the Government, or of any officer acting 
thereunder, or any comments or criticism 
thereon, or any oficial instructions, reports, or 
letters upon any subject whatever; or to fur- 
nish copies of the same to any person without 
the permission of the Navy Department. No 
person belonging to the Navy, or employed 
under the Navy Department, shall act as the 
correspondent of a newspaper, discuss in the 
public prints matters pertaining to the person- 
nel of the naval service, or attempt to influ- 
ence legislation in respect to the Navy. with- 
out the express authority and approval of the 
Department. Any violation of the provision 
of this article will be noted in the record of 
the person concerned.” 


ARMY AND Navy LIFE is too anxious 
to observe all the official proprieties not 
to bear its disappointment philosophical- 
ly, when officers, who know and think, 
admit their inability to aid the good work 
it has undertaken. At the same time, it 
believes that this, or indeed any para- 
giaph, may be examined dispassionately 
to determine whether or not the object in 
view is desirable in itself, whether that 
object is achieved through the instrumen- 
tality of the regulation and whether the 
latter is based on fundamental grounds 
of justice. 

There can be no doubt that the im- 
mediate, and doubtless the desired, effect 
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is to stifle all discussion of naval things. 
This regulation has been interpreted to 
enjoin the publication of a simple story 
of naval life in a child’s magazine, and 
has been invoked as warrant for repri- 
manding an officer for printing, in a ser- 
vice periodical, an article of which every 
fact was drawn from annual reports of 
the Secretary of the Navy. The belief 
is widespread that the Secretary of the 
Navy, as a rule, cares not one iota about 
this regulation, which prevents his ever 
hearing the true voice of the Navy, and 
that, ostensibly designed to secure secrecy 
for important confidential matter, it has 
done the service no good whatever and 
has merely acted as a bomb-proof be- 
hind which certain persons at the Navy 
Department may find security from the 
shafts of criticism. 

That there are confidential topics every 
one knows. No one would be quicker 
than ArMy AND Navy Lire to hang the 
person who should betray state secrets, 
but the number of these is very limited, 
while the numerous great topics concern- 
ing material, personnel and policy upon 
whose correct appreciation our very ex- 
istence may some day depend are as much 
taboo as our strategic plans. While those 
in power go about on tip toe whispering 
“hush!” and keeping their own colleagues 
in ignorance, foreign officers are study- 
ing our designs and methods in full 
knowledge of all we do. It is farcical 
and it would be funny if it were not so 
pregnant with tragedy. 

So far as Army AND Navy LIFE can 
see, one result of this foolish regulation is 
to deprive the Department of a wealth 
of well-threshed-out suggestions from 
keen and alert officers afloat, who would 
be glad to speak out in public where they 
can be heard, but who naturally object to 
submit their views in writing to the De- 


partment, knowing full well that their 


communications will join the vast throng 
of others of their kind which have already 
found nirvana in the official pigeon-hole. 
Another result is to discountenance and 
repress the initiative of young officers. 
Some ardent souls there be, ready to ven- 
ture where so many have met repulse, but 
soon even they abandon their efforts and 
murmur ““What’s the use?” Can our read- 
ers honestly assert that such a frame of 
mind is “for the good of the service?” 

The Navy draws its breath of life from 
the kindly interest of the people. To- 
day all is well, but the time may come 
when that interest must be aroused by 
something more vital than languid good- 
will, Army AND Navy Lire can imagine 
nothing better for the Navy than that 
the people at large should take eager de- 
light in reading, every now and then, 
spicy debates as to battery distribution ; 
methods of getting good men into the 
service and holding those now enlisted ; 
the presence or absence of torpedoes in 
contemplated designs; the value of cer- 
tain types of ships, etc., ete. Why not? 
Americans are not to be hood-winked, 
and the more that share in such argu- 
ments the better for the Navy. 

The regulation which has so blocked 
our progress is, of course, unconstitu- 
tional as abridging the right of free 
speech, but no one in the Navy would 
even think of testing this point in the 
courts. Naval officers understand that 
in accepting their commissions they sur- 
render a portion of their freedom. It 
seems a pity, however, that the injunction 
of secrecy, which is entirely proper so far 
as confidential topics are involved, should 
have been extended to muzzle all mouths 
on all subjects. ARMy AND Navy LIFE, 
if permitted, would rewrite the objec- 
tionable article 252 in somewhat these 
terms: 
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“The Navy Department, being desirous of 
brofiting by all available information and the 
exchange of obinions, authorizes officers to 
discuss openly in the public press all questions 
relating to material, personnel and policy, 
which are not confidential in their nature or 
made confidential by Departmental ruling. 
These contributions must be signed. No im- 
pugning of motives or other personalities will 
be permitted. The Department promises that 
no officer will suffer in any way for his atti- 
tude on any service topic, provided his com- 
munications are temperate and courteous in 
tone.” 


The retirement from active service by 
operation of law of Major General Wil- 
liam S. McCaskey, on October 2nd, and 
of Brigadier General Edward S, Godfrey, 
on October 9th, gave the President an op- 
portunity to appoint a 
major general and two Recent 
brigadier generals in Appointments 
the Army. 

Brigadier General William P. Duvall 
was advanced to the grade of Major 
General and Lieutenant Colonel William 
W. Wotherspoon, 19th Infantry, and Col- 
onel Charles S. Smith, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, were appointed to fill the vacancies 
in the grade of brigadier-general. 

There is something of the unexpected 
in all three of these appointments. Gen- 
eral Duvall was advanced over the heads 
of six of his seniors, all of whom with 
the exception of General Funston, have 
been in the military service over thirty 
years. All of them are able and accom- 
plished officers. However, as General Du- 
vall entered the military service before 
any of them his advancement at this 
time only corrects aformer wrong and for 
that reason it is not attended by the de- 
moralization which usually attends such 
abnormal advancement. 

The appointment of Colonel Smith ad- 
vances an able and accomplished officer 
who has been the victim of the unjust 
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discrimination permitted by our unwis. 
promotion laws. It is given out that 
General Smith’s appointment is a special 
reward for his services in connection with 
the establishment and armament of our 
sea coast defenses and that he is one of 
the ablest ordnance officers in the Army. 
This is very easy to believe. But such 
being the case it does seem passing 
strange at least that his ability as an ord- 
nance officer had not sooner been discov- 
ered and that he should not have re- 
ceived the reward now admittedly due 
him in time to enjoy it at least a reason- 
able time before retirement. 

The Army will find cause for satisfac- 
tion in the appointments of Generals Du- 
vall and Smith. 

Sut in that of General Wotherspoon 
there is just cause for dissatisfaction. 
That General Wotherspoon is in every 
way competent and splendidly qualified 
to perform most satisfactorily all of the 
duties of the office to which he has been 
appointed there is not the slightest doubt. 
Personally we congratulate him upon his 
good fortune. 

What we say of his qualifications, how- 
ever, can be said of those of scores of 
officers far below him on the Army list, 
any one of whom might with equal pro- 
priety been advanced. What is more im- 
portant yet is that it may also be said 
of the qualifications of dozens of the one 
hundred and forty-seven colonels and 
lieutenant colonels over whom he _ has 
been arbitrarily jumped. Had General 
Wotherspoon been advanced over none 
but those who entered the service after 
he did, as in the case of General Duvall, 
it would be a different matter. Such, 
however, is not the case. Torty of the 
officers of the line of the Army (exclud- 
ing those of the Staff) over whom he has 
been advanced have been longer in the 
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Service than he. Some of them have 
splendid Civil War records which they 
were making in battle for their country 
when General Wotherspoon was a small 
boy in short trousers. Others distin- 
guished themselves in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines and some of them very recently 
have done efficient and brilliant field ser- 
vice in that archipelago, unfortunately— 
for many reasons—so far from Washing- 
ton. 

In such discriminations against efficient 
senior officers it is impossible to see an 
anxiety for the highest efficiency of the 
military service. Jf the officers over whom 
General IV otherspoon has been advanced 
are fitand competent to discharge the du- 
tics of their present offices they are just 
as fit and competent to perform those of a 
brigadier general; if, on the other hand, 
they are not competent to perform the 
duties of their present offices they should 
not be continued on the active list. 

The demoralization which attaches to 
such discrimination is very harmful, and 
if through them the Army becomes im- 
bued with the importance of carpet cam- 
paigns and the potency of pink teas and 
propinquity it should not be a matter of 
surprise. 

How much longer will Congress per- 
mit such a condition to continue? 


The education of the children, so ably 
discussed in Captain McDonough’s ar- 
ticle in this number, on the situation at 
West Point, lies closest 


te the heart of every 
The Children 


father and mother in 
of the Army 


the Army and Navy, 
more particularly the 
Army because of its division into numer- 
ous small detachments at various military 
reservations. The conditions at nearly 
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every post are the same as at West Point, 
although to a much less degree, for as 
soon as one set of children depart, an- 
other comes into the garrison to replace 
it. 

The conditions confronting officers and 
men who have children to educate are 
simply pitiful. Many an officer is at 
this moment in debt, and paying interest 
on borrowed money, so that he may send 
his son or his daughter to a good school, 
or keep them in some city where their 
education will be continuous and unin- 
terrupted. No matter of domestic econ- 
omy touches officers more deeply than 
this of the children’s education. 

It is true that the public schools of a 
city, if the post be near a city, are gen- 
erous in taking boys and girls in, and 
some do so for a tuition fee, but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that an army officer 
cannot demand local school service as a 
right, because of his profession and his 
residence on a military reservation. Even 
when near a city, the post is outside of it, 
and the children spend from two to four 
hours daily traveling behind army mules 
to and from the schoolhouse. 

The so-called “post schools,” now es- 
tablished, and to which children are 
sometimes sent through absolute neces- 
sity because of isolation, are a farce, for 
the officer having the high sounding title 
of “Superintendent of Post Schools,” is 
generally so fully occupied with other 
engaging military duties that he can give 
little or no attention to the school de- 
velopment and system, while the man 
who is teacher has usually never acted in 
that capacity before. 

Again, officers and men are so changed 
about that the education of the children 
is subject to sad and costly interruptions 
as they frequently go back one grade in 
their transfer from one locality to an- 


other. 


Officers are generally intellectual and 
cultured men. How is it with their sons! 
With the civilian, the son is usually so 
brought up and educated that he can take 
the same position as the father, or one 
that is equal. There are numerous in- 
stances where the sons of officers and 
enlisted men have been forced, through 
their unfortunate circumstances of op- 
portunity for education, to accept grades 
greatly inferior to that held by the parent. 

Is there not a remedy for this? West 
Point represents hundreds of similar, 
though smaller, cases, and these children 
are as lusty, as loyal and as American, as 
any the nation produces. 

WHyY SHOULDN’T CONGRESS ESTABLISH 
THE PRECEDENT OF AIDING THOSE YOUNG 
CITIZENS TO INCREASE THEIR WORTHI- 
NESS, AND THEIR VALUE TO THE STATE? 

The Army and Navy Relief Societies 
have, in some cases on record, assisted 
deserving young men and young women 
to perfect their education and gain the 
position to which their birth entitled 
them, but these societies are not endowed, 
and they are not wealthy, being supported 
principally by service contributions, 
moreover, their proteges are among the 
widows and orphans. 

Libraries and universities make great 
monuments, but no grander endowment 
could be founded than a school giving 
educational facilities for the children of 
the services, one that would carry them 
through the grammar, high school and 
college grades to a splendid graduation. 

The establishment of such a school, re- 
quiring only a small tuition fee, such as 
officers could well afford, would lighten 
the burdens of many a faithful and hard- 
working public servant, gain the prayer- 
ful, everlasting gratitude of thousands of 
anxious refined mothers, and eliminate 
from the service a present condition that 
is pitiful. 
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The most interesting matter of recent 
date affecting the navy has been the Navy 
Department's determination to order only 

the youngest of the 
Sea Duties of  2Ptains to the battle- 
Commanders ship commands. The 

wisdom of this pro- 
gram is perfectly clear. For the efficiency 
of the fleet there must be a surplus of ex- 
perienced captains. It is not execu- 
tive officer or navigator duty, nor 
yet previous duty in command of 
a small gunboat or a _ monitor 
in reserve that renders’ the _ bat- 
tleship captain really skilful as such. Pre- 
vious duties of various kinds are need- 
ful elements of efficiency that a captain 
must have had before he takes command 
of his ship. Sut a captain is surely 
more competent, more skilful as a bat- 
tleship commander after experience as 
such than before it. Therefore, as he 
is retired from duty at the age of 62, he 
should not wait for his battleship duty 
until he is nearly sixty. It is such con- 
siderations that have caused the younger 
captains to be ordered to battleship com- 
mands. 

But why do we never hear anything of 
the sea duties of commanders? When 
an officer is promoted commander is he 
then fit for any command, be it a small 
gunboat, or a great battleship? Or is 
still further improvement in his skill and 
efficiency as a warship commander pos- 
sible ? 

ARMy AND Navy Lire believes that 
as the commanders of today will at no 
distant date be captains, their sea duty 
as commanders should be of a nature, as 
far as possible, to fit them for their fu- 
ture battleship commands. _ It is not pos- 
sible to imagine that the sea assignments 
now of commanders are made with par- 
ticular reference to a future more im- 


portant duty. Battles will be decided 
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by battleships, not by gunboats, moni- 
tors, or cruisers. Service in command 
of these lesser ships is valuable of course. 
But yet, in many respects it is widely 
different from battleship duty. The cap- 
tain of a battleship who previously had 
been executive officer of one has an 
undoubted advantage. 

The sea duty of a commander at pres- 
ent is from eighteen months to two years 
commanding a gunboat, cruiser, or moni- 
tor in reserve. He has three or four 
years’ shore duty. The question Army 
AND Navy Lire asks is: Can the com- 
mander’s time be more advantageously 
employed to fit him for battleship com- 
mand? 

We believe it can be. The present sea 
assignments of commanders are made 
without much system. We notice that 
the most desirable ships are generally 
commanded by officers who previously 
had shore duty at Washington. Some 
commanders command ten thousand-ton 
cruisers, some one thousand-ton gun- 
boats, some monitors in reserve with 
but forty men aboard. 

As the result of a lack of system we 
have captains of battleships who never 
had previous battleship experience. A 
captain of one of our great ships had, 
as a commander five years ago, command 
of a one thousand-ton gunboat. He 
never served as executive; never served 
aboard a battleship. Another of our 
battleship commanders served as navi- 
gator of a small wooden ship, executive 
of a one thousand-ton gunboat, and as 
commander of a_ thirteen hundred-ton 
wooden ship. | We do not say these cap- 
tains are not competent for their duties. 
But we ask if more sea duty while com- 
mander, and previous battleship experi- 
ence, would not enhance their skill as 
battleship commanders. 


Now that so much consideration has 
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been given to the character and age of 
captains, why should not particular at- 
tention be paid to the commanders? Does 
it not seem more than reasonable that 
the time spent as commander should be 
considered as invaluable in qualifying 
an officer in that grade for his sea duties 
as captain? Is a captain especially quali- 
fied for battleship command by previous 
commander’s duties of one year aboard 
a small gunboat followed by four years 
ot shore duty? This is exactly what 
has happened and is now occurring in 
our naval service. This is not rare; it is 
common. Does the command of a non- 
seagoing monitor in reserve, with but 
forty men on board, qualify one for the 
command of a battleship in squadron? 
Having pointed out these defects in 
the present method, or lack of method, 
regulating the sea duty of commanders, 
ARMY AND Navy Lire will endeavor to 
show how these defects may be corrected 
It is not only comparatively young 
commanders and young captains that are 
needed, but it is also requisite that these 
officers should have much sea duty in 
these grades, and a captain should have 
had previous battleship experience. At 
present battleship duty is not possible 
fora commander. Because of his rank 
the commander is prohibited from re- 
ceiving the most important, the most val- 
uable for efficiency, of all duties. And 
this at a time when he is preparing for 
battleship command, his next sea duty. 
Under the existing laws the average 
age of commanders is constantly decreas- 
ing and before long, the newly promoted 
commanders will not average over forty- 
three years of age. Expected legisla- 
tion will reduce this to less than forty. 
ARMY AND Navy Lire suggests that, 
soon after his promotion, the young 
commander be ordered as “second in 


command and executive officer” of a bat- 
tleship. Would not such duty be as im- 
portant, and as befitting the rank of a 
commander, as commanding a small gun- 
boat or a monitor in reserve? 

After this duty is completed, let the 
commander be available for the command 
Will the 
commander be professionally or other- 
Wise injured by duty as “Second in com- 
mand” of a battleship? Will he not be 
far better prepared to command the bat- 
tleship when his turn comes? 

We believe the most serious defect in 


of a gunboat or a cruiser. 


the administration of naval sea duties is 
the nature of duty performed by com- 
manders. And of all officers it is par- 
ticularly the commander who should be 
preparing for the greatest of sea com- 
mands, the battleship. At the most, un- 
der existing conditions, he cannot expect 
to spend more than one-third of his time 
at sea. He can have no battleship ex- 
All of this must be seen and 
And it can 
be so easily remedied by the Navy De- 


perience. 
realized by naval officers. 


partment. 

Give our commanders battleship duty 
as second in command, and they will 
later be better captains because of it. 


Under the personal instructions of the 
President all of the colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels and majors on the active list of 
the Army are now un- 
dergoing a rigid physi- ——— 
Examination 
boards of medical of- of Field Officers 


cal examination by 


ficers and are being 

subject to a so-called test in horsemanship 
—which latter consists of mounting in 
field uniform and making a road ride of 
fifteen miles; approximately five miles at 
a walk, five at a trot and five at a gallop 
—not a very severe test of endurance for 
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2 soldier, and, unless the unforeseen oc- 
curs, almost none whatever in horseman- 
ship. 

The occasion has been seized upon by 
the press as one for some criticism, and 
much humorous cartoon and comment. 
We see in the order no occasion for fault- 
finding or levity. 

The Army exists as an instrument of 
the Government maintained by the peo- 
ple. The latter expects the Army to be 
efficient and they have elected a Presi- 
dent to whom, as Commander-in-Chief, 
The 
President works through the War De- 


the people look for its efficiency. 


partment in all matters pertaining to the 
Army. Both the President and the War 
Department not only have a right, but are 
expected, to know the capacity and ability 
of every officer in the military service. To 
enable them to do so certain examinations 
and tests are from time to time neces- 
sary, either through the course of regular 
duty or by special arrangements for the 
purpose. 

Some critics have raised the point of 
legality of the entire proceeding. Toa 
practical mind the fine legal points dis- 
appear. There not be law 


may any 


specifically authorizing or prescribing 
such physical examinations and tests— 
neither is there any specific law authoriz- 
ing or prescribing that the Quartermas- 
ter-General shall submit the cloth from 
soldiers’ uniforms are made 


which the 


to the severe tests of acid, rain and sun- 
light, to determine fixedness of color, and 
to the pulling and wrenching of the ma- 
chine which measures its textile strength. 
It is simply one of the means which an 
- honest and intelligent government official 
adopts to make sure the government is 
getting what it pays for. One is a test 
of men; the other of material—that is 
all. 


Both enter into the great fabric of 


NAVY 
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the military service and if either fails in 
strength the fabric weakens. 

We not 
understand that the War Department 
contemplates the prompt retirement nec- 


would not advocate and do 


essarily of an officer merely because he 
cen not ride horseback unless such exer- 
cise enter into his regular duty. There 
are many duties and phases of Army ser- 
vice which require that officers of fiel:l 
rank be able at once to take to the sad- 
dle and keep to it—other duties equally 
important do not require the officer en- 
But 
the facts in case of every officer should 


gaged in them ever to be mounted. 


be known beforehand to avoid mistakes 
in assignment, or the assignment of offi- 
cers to duties which they are not able 
to perform. If retireinent of an individ- 
ual seems desirable, that becomes a sepa- 
rate question to be determined by a re- 
tiring board. 

There is another side to the question, 
however, when viewed from the individ- 
ual’s standpoint; it is that the officer is 
obliged to keep in riding condition while 
the Government often makes it impossi- 
ble for him to keep the horses necessary 
for the purpose. In most of the large 
officers 


even at some military posts, there is in 


cities where are stationed and 
sufficient stabling provided by the Gov- 


ernment for officers’ horses, and upon 
change of station, officers are frequently 
obliged to sacrifice their favorite mounts 
or ineur great expense for transporta- 
tion. To get just the right sort of a 
mount and perfect his training to meet 
the requirements of the military profes- 
sion is not an easy matter—it involves 
much expenditure of time, money and 
patience, and once obtained the officer 
should be enabled, without further pri- 
vate expense, to enjoy the use of the ani- 
mal as long as possible. 


Without horses it is impossible to 
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keep in good riding form. It is finan- 
cially out of the question for officers sta- 
tioned in large cities like New York, 
Chicago, Washington, etc., to pay the 
exorbitant prices necessary to maintain 
horses in private stables. It ought not to 
be expected. 

The appropriations for the support of 
the Army provide for the shelter of offi- 
cers’ horses, and shelter ought to be pro- 
vided upon application. 


The report made by Commander Wil- 
liam S. Sims, of the Navy, to the effect 
that the methods employed by the Coast 
Artillery in target practice were cumber- 
some and ineffective and the marksman- 

ship poor, stirred up 
The Gunnery just such a_hornet’s 
Controversy nest as might have 

been expected; for the 
Army was quick to take up the cudgel 
in defense of its methods and their re- 
sults, and it has been able to show re- 
ports of target practice which indicate 
that Commander Sims’ conclusions were 
based upon imperfect or incomplete data ; 
contrary to those conclusions the Army 
reports show a most astonishing com- 
bination of rapidity and accuracy of fire. 

Commander Sims is one of the most 
accomplished officers of the Navy and 
has had a range of experience so wide 
and varied that it is difficult to see how 
he should have been misled unless he 
was unfortunate in having failed to see 
the Army at its range work. Had he 
been at Fort Heath, Massachusetts, he 
would have seen the Army gunners in 
about three minutes put six shots in the 
very center of a target about the size 
of a barn door between three and four 
miles distant and moving about five miles 
an hour; and at the neighboring post of 


Fort Strong he could have seen another 


exhibition almost as terrifying to an 
enemy. 

There is no doubt but what other com- 
panies do as well as those at Forts Heath 
and Strong; others perhaps fail to make 
a single hit. Between these two extremes 
is to be found the true measure of ex- 
cellence. 

The work at Forts Heath and Strong 
is sufficient to demonstrate the possibil- 
ities of the Army system and that excel- 
lence of results under it is merely a mat- 
ter of drill and temperament. 

Gunnery in the Army is separate and 
distinct from gunnery in the Navy. 
Methods that may be used with 
great facility on land are impossible of 
adoption on ship-board. 

The Army fires from a fixed platform 
and has the advantage of a long fixed 
base-line upon which to use its instru- 
ments for determining ranges. The Navy 
fires from a movable platform and for a 
base-line is restricted to the dimensions 
of the ship and subject to all its motion. 
To cause the Army to abandon the ad- 
ventages of fixed position and take up 
the Navy system adapted to a rolling ship 
would seem but little short of madness. 

A board of Army officers familiar with 
the subject and in possession of full and 
complete data is at work preparing a re- 
ply to Commander Sims’ statements, and 
it is understood that the whole matter 
will go to the President, the only com- 
mon chief of the two fighting organiza- 
tions; and there is no doubt but that it 
will appear very plain that both the Army 
system and the Navy system are excel- 
lent, each for each, and both capable of 
producing very satisfactory results and in 
every way creditable to the officers who 
have devised and developed them. 


The Army has changed greatly in the 
last quarter of a century. Its patriotism 
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and its self-sacrificing devotion to duty 
are all that is left unchanged. The or- 
ganization and the uniform which we 
knew in the old Army have been replaced 
The per- 
sonnel, too, shows the 
The 
young officers then are 
the Generals and Field 

So little of the con- 
ditions of Army life as it existed at the 


by others. 


Scraps From 
An Army 
Woman’s Diary 


effect of time. 


Officers of to-day. 


period spoken of is left that what would 
have then been regarded as extreme lux- 
ury is now often regarded as a hardship— 
perhaps no less hardships, however, 
since they are contrasted with the best 
service conditions of the present day. 

But to help those who endure the 
“hardships” of our modern Army life to 
view them a little less severely or per- 
haps inspire in them greater contentment 
with surroundings not altogether to their 
liking, ARMy AND Navy Lire has asked 
a representative and typical Army lady 
to lift the curtain from the past and pic- 
ture life with the “Old Army,” in what 
she calls the good old days of the prairies 
—a life, which, if not gone, is fast pass- 
ing, and the memory of it is fading. 

But above all, it is intended by this 
series of sketches to recall to the Ameri- 
can people the hardships and privations, 
the dangers and difficulties, their little 
Army and those connected with it experi- 
enced and endured when it was building 
the “Empire of the West,” and thereby 
to create a better understanding of and 
a greater public interest in our military 
establishment; to awaken to interest and 
appreciation in times of peace the pa- 





LIFE. 


NAVY 


triotism and consideration manifested in 
war toward those who stand ready to 


sacrifice themselves and their 
on the altar of duty. 
Mrs. Heistand, wife of Colonel H. O. 


S. Heistand, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, has consented to run through her 


diaries and select a few incidents which 
impressed her at the time of their hap- 
pening and which are well calculated to 
give a good idea of the life the Army 
led under conditions no longer existing 
except perhaps in far-away Alaska, or 
the remote trans-Pacific island stations. 

The first of the series appears this 
month under the title of “The Last Sun 
Dance.” 


interests 


Another new thing this month is Col- 
onel Edwin Emerson’s “On Both Sides 
Colonel Emerson, who was 
the 
Rough Riders’ Regi- 


of a War.” 
a member. of 


On Both 


ment in our war with 
Sides of a War 


went to the 
corre- 


Spain, 
front as war 
spondent in the Russo-Japan war. That 
we are glad to present this absorbingly 
interesting story to our readers, despite 
the volumes that have been written about 
and around that war, is proof of our 
judgment that the various installments 
will be eagerly looked for. Colonel Emer- 
son is one of the few war correspondents 
who can claim to have got anywhere, to 
have seen anything, or to have returned 
with anything worth telling; and the 
opening paragraphs which appear in this 
issue are sufficiently eloquent of his abil- 
ity to tell things in an interesting way. 
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3N no light spirit do we approach the duty, ordained 
by our Commander-in-Chief, of rendering thanks 
for the Providence which has guided us safely 
through another year. For that which it is not 
in the power of any man, or any group of men, 
to control—for the air we breathe, which comes to us over fra- 
grant hills and mighty waters, for the sunshine which warms our 
bodies and cheers our hearts, for the glory of the dawn and the 
wondrous beauty of the gloaming, for the shade of the trees and 
the scent of the flowers, for the smiles of those we love and the 
grip of a friend’s hand, we are humbly and profoundly grateful. 
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We are grateful to such as have taken pity on our children, 
according them the opportunity of sharing in the benefits of edu- 
cation enjoyed by the children of the people who deny it to ours. 


Weare grateful for the abolition of the Army canteen, which 
makes our reservations stand out pure and clean, moral oases in 
the midst of the saloon-ridden cities which surround them. 


We render thanks for the blessing of life itself, which enables 
us to continue in enjoyment of the precious privilege of interpos- 
ing a weak but resolute bulwark between the land we love and 
enemies which may menace its peace and prosperity, to the end 
that such as have vote, voice, or influence in State and National 
affairs may not be disturbed in their varied activities; and for the 
further privilege of serving as the most effective means in the 
great philanthropic work undertaken by the Government of our 
country in nearby and remote island territories. The scourge of 
the Tropics and the killing blasts of the North have passed us 
by. The bare necessities of life are still ours, and what more can 
be desired by us whose ears await the call of the bugle for the 
charge or the clearing of the deck for action, whose capacity for 
enjoyment may cease without warning at any moment? 
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CHILDREN AT WEST POINT WITHOUT A SCHOOL. 








A NEED WHICH CONGRESS 


MUST SATISFY 


For three years the House of Representatives has refused to concur in the 
Senate’s approval of the item appropriating money for the support of a children’s 
school at the Military Academy, and soldiers are receiving 30 to 50 cents per day 
for doing what they can to educate the children shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph! The following article was writien by Captain M. J. McDonough, of the 
Corps of Engineers, while in charge of the work of educating these children. 


OR the last three years the Military 
Academy bill has contained an 
item asking that Congress shall 

appropriate a small amount of money for 
the support of the children’s school at 
West Point. 

The Senate and House gave extended 
consideration to this item, and three times 
the Senate has approved it warmly and 
held out for the item in conference. On 
such occasion, however, the House has 
refused to sanction the appropriation for 
certain reasons which we shall set forth 
presently. 

THE SITUATION. 


A careful census is taken each year of 
the children at this post under 15 years 
of age, and the last census shows 106 
boys, 124 girls; total, 230. Of officers’ 
children there are 63, making an aggre- 
gate of 293. 

Who are these children? They are the 
children of the soldiers who make up the 
enlisted personnel of the Academy. 

At this Academy we have, for assis- 
tance in the education of cadets, a battery 
of Artillery, a troop of Cavalry, a 
band, a detachment of Ordnance, a com- 
pany of Engineers, and, greatest of all, 
a company of Army Service men, that is, 
laborers and mechanics of all sorts, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, paint- 
ers, masons, teamsters, janitors, etc. 

They are artisans, not soldiers ; though, 
for the convenience of the Government, 


they are enlisted as soldiers and receive 
a soldier’s pay and allowance. They are, 
in fact, the workmen who keep this great 
school in operation in all its details. The 
Army Service detachment numbers about 
200 men. 

Now, all these troops named are not a 
part of the mobile or field Army of the 
Nation. They belong to no regiments or 
brigades. They are part and parcel of 
the Military Academy. They live and die 
there. They are not subject to change of 
station. A large number of these men 
were born right here and their fathers 
were the Military Academy soldiers be- 
fore them. Some few are the third gen- 
eration of soldiers employed at the school. 
This point is emphasized to bring out 
clearly that these are not soldiers, pro- 
perly speaking, who are sent from post 
to pillar throughout their whole lives. 

Now, on account cf the roving life of 
the Army, the marriage of soldiers is 
prohibited. It is held that married sol- 
diers, except in a few special cases, are 
a hindrance to the mobile Army, and, 
public policy to the contrary, the enlist- 
ment of married men is forbidden. 

Going still further, the restless, mov- 
ing, dangerous life of the Army operates 
again to discourage the acquisition of 
large families by those few men who are 
suffered to marry. So that at even the 
large brigade posts of the Army a mere 
handful only of children are found. 
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This is all reversed with us. Due to the 
peaceful pursuits of the garrison, the ban 
of matrimony is removed and these men 
are not only allowed, but circumstances 
encourage them to marry, and the facts 
are that they do marry on exactly the 
same basis as their civilian friends, and 
they acquire families and children to the 
exact figures given above. 

The next question, then, is not an aca- 
demic one, but is the practical question, 
What are we going to do about it? Are 
these children going to be developed and 
trained to become decent, active, virile 
Americans, qualified to take up within a 
few years the burdens of citizenship, or 
are they going to continue in a haphaz- 
ard way to pick up what little odds and 
ends of schooling that may result from 
an aimless, sporadic school? With the 
American people there can be but one 
answer to this question. The question 
next arises, therefore, upon whom shall 
the responsibility for their education 
rest? And that is the subject of this 
paper. 

At the present time we have attending 
school 130 children. We endeavor to 
teach them up to include the eighth 
grade, or, say, a grammar-school educa- 
tion. Formerly we attempted only seven 
grades, and to complete their grammar- 
school education the children went to the 
neighboring civil community at High- 
land Falls. For the secondary, or high 
school, training they went both to High- 
land Falls, three miles south, and to 
Newburgh, 11 miles north of West Point. 
The expense and the danger of such 
journeys for these young children in the 
rigorous winters of this climate are enor- 
mous. In 1903, therefore, Highland 
Falls, a poor community, barely able to 
get along, found itself educating over 50 
West Point children. These children 
paid no tuition and were a big expense 
to this village, which has to-day a heavy 
bonded indebtedness. This village stren- 


uously objected to the imposition of such 
a burden upon them through their rep- 
resentative in Congress, Hon. Thomas 
W. Bradley. Their committee, last sum- 
mer, drew up the accompanying set of 
resolutions, which clearly sets forth their 
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views. They certainly appear to be just 


in their claim. 

At the opening of the present school 
term we organized an eighth grade in 
our school and called in all the young 
children practicable to our school. About 
28 children are to-day attending the 
Highland Falls school. 

Our school building is a crude but not 
a bad building, and while Congress has 
refused to maintain it directly, small spo- 
radic allotments have been obtained oc- 
casionally from the quartermaster-gen- 
eral for the purchase of the most neces- 
sary materials upon urgent appeal. To 
appeals for money for the employment 
of licensed, certificated teachers, Con- 
gress and the quartermaster-general 
have been alike deaf. No argument or 
entreaty has been able to affect them. 

For the instruction of the children we 
now have four soldicrs. These men are 
not school teachers, have no license, no 
former training in the work, and come at 
irregular times. They are enlisted for 
three years only and their discharge oc- 
curs at the most inopportune times. Some 
times we lose a teacher just before the 
annual regents’ examinations, and in such 
cases, needless to say, the results of the 
year’s work cannot be summed up and 
crystallized to make any proper showing. 
The soldier teachers are changed often 
and irregularly. Too much praise can- 
not be given the present soldier teachers 
for the energy, intelligence and fidelity 
which they have brought to their school 
duties. Their work is a tribute to the 
versatility of the American soldier, but 
the stern fact remains that no state in 
the Union would allow untrained and un- 
licensed teachers in her schools, and no 
state would tolerate nowadays the em- 
ployment of men instead of women for 
the infinitely delicate task of molding the 
minds and hearts of these little ones. 
This is the situation, therefore, as it now 
exists. 

In the discussion in Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1907, upon the Military Academy 
bill, the Senate agreed to the item ap- 
propriating money for the support of the 
children’s school at the Military Acad- 
emy, but the House for the third time re- 














A NEED WHICH 
fused in conference to accept it, adding, 
however, to the bill, this clause: 


“The members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives appointed to serve on the 
Board of Visitors to the Military Academy 
at West Point, New York, for the year nine- 
teen hundred and seven, are directed to in- 
vestigate as to the advisability of maintaining 
a children’s school at Government expense at 
said academy and to report their findings to 
the next session of Congress.” 


In June, 1904, when the Senate had 
agreed to the item asked, the House re- 
fused it on the statement of the Hon. 
Wayne Parker, of New Jersey, that it 
might constitute a precedent for the es- 
tablishment by the United States of such 
a school at every military post in the 
Army. 

Well, if the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of children properly devolves upon 
the United States, it ought to accept such 
responsibility wherever it finds it; but 
we think we have clearly shown, in an- 
swer to Mr. Parker, that at no other post 
in the Army will be found more than a 
handful of children, and these children 
rarely stay at a post longer than two or 
three years. The Army is constantly 
moving and changing from place to place. 
The army custom, then, is to pack these 
few children into an ambulance and send 
them to the nearest civil school. Where 
the Army is at its most isolated stations, 
and is consequently not adjacent to any 
civil community whatever, then the Army 
Regulations make the best of a bad bar- 
gain by providing for the detail of a sol- 
dier as teacher for the children. The edu- 
cational outlook for such children is not 
very happy. 

In February, 1907, when, again, the 
Senate conferees advocated the item, the 
Hon. Mr. Hull, of Iowa, opposed it in 
the House, stating that while the object 
seemed worthy, the policy of Congress in 
army appropriations was to appropriate 
money for the Army only, and not for 
women and children of the Army; that to 
begin such a policy now opened up a path 
whose end could not be seen. 

We hesitate to engage with such a dis- 
tinguished Representative, and we quote 
in reply on this matter the answer of 
Mr. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner of 
education for the State of New York. 


CONGRESS MUST 
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Mr. Draper was speaking of the develo, 
ment of the educational purpose of the 
nation, and of the new problems, or new 
and unforseen phases of existing prob- 
lems, which the American people are 
called upon from day to day to meet, and 
of the spirit in which they meet these 
problems. He says: 


“The nation is resourceful and rises to oc- 
casions. It accepts the logical, though un- 
forseen, consequences of its situation, of the 
form of government which it believes has 
made it great, of the political philosophy by 
which it is known to all men, and of the world 
relations which its career has put upon it.” 


This children’s school is the logical 
outcome of Washington’s determination 
to have an academy for the propagation 
of military knowledge in the nation. If 
the outcome was unforseen it is none the 
less logical. Now, then, we have these 
soldier workmen and we have the chil- 
dren. Some one is responsible for the 
education of these children. Mr. Hull 
seems to imply that we should not have 
these splendid children; but the answer 
is, they are here. The question, there- 
fore, for the committee of Congress is to 
determine whether the United States is 
properly chargeable with the education 
of these little ones. If the United States 
is so chargeable, the advisability of carry- 
ing on the work cannot be brought into 
question at all. 


* 3K * *K * ok * 


The committee of Congress comes here 
to inquire why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume this duty. We place the 
facts before the committee and ask: Is 
there any way that the United States can 
honorably evade this duty? We repeat, 
again, the cardinal American doctrine 
that the education of the electorate is 
the first duty which a self-governing 
state owes to itself, and the doctrine is 
that a proper education is the birthright 
of every American child. It is not a 
gift; it is not a charity. It is a right 
that must be granted. Because these chil- 
dren are of humble parentage is all the 
greater reason, under our form of gov- 
ernment, why they should be given the 
full measure of their birthright in this 
matter. Because their parents serve the 
Federal Government at a wretched sal- 
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ary, that suggests inissionary work rather 
than the just compensation for their 
labors, the career of their children must 
not be handicapped at its very outset by 
a denial of the equality that is laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence itself. 

What we ask, therefore, is that Con- 
gress shall annually appropriate money 
in the Military Academy bill for the sup- 
port of this school as follows: 


For TEACHERS: 
One master (male) at $1,000... .$1,000 


Three teachers (women) at $700 2,100 
For school supplies, annually. .... 500 


SUMMARY. 


We have endeavored to point out these 
thoughts : 
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1. The proper elementary education of 
every American child is not a gift, nor a 
charity, but a right. 

2. A self-governing state owes to it- 
self a paramount duty, for its own exist- 
ence, to educate its citizens. 

3. With nearly 300 actual American 
children at West Point, waiting to be ed- 
ucated, a very grave responsibility rests 
upon some party. 

4. The Federal Government has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction on this territory. It 
acts, in respect of educational matters, in 
the capacity of a state. The soldiers at 
this academy are ill-paid agents of the 
Federal military authority. The United 
States is therefore, in law and equity, 
solely responsible that the children of 
these agents shall develop into strong, in- 
telligent, God-fearing citizens. 


Extract from the Report of the Board of Visitors to the 
U. S. Military Academy made to Congress 


In the Military Academy bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, is the 
following clause: 

“The members of the Senateand House 
of Representatives appointed to serve on 
the Board of Visitors to the Military 
Academy at West Point for the year 
nineteen hundred and seven are directed 
to investigate as to the advisability of 
maintaining a children’s school at Gov- 
ernment expense at said academy and to 
report their findings to the next session 
of Congress.” 

The committee thus appointed have 
visited and closely inspected the chil- 
dren’s school now in operation and have 
given thorough consideration to the ques- 
tion. The request is made that Congress 
educate these 230 soldiers’ children. One 
hundred and thirty children are to-day 
attending the post school and 45 more are 
going to the village school at Highland 
Falls, a distance of two to three miles 
away. The people of the latter commun- 
ity, through their representative in Con- 


gress, Hon. Thomas W. Bradley, and a 
committee of citizens have appeared be- 
fore the board to object to their being 
obliged to educate children of the United 
States military reservation. 

The status of married men on this post 
is peculiar and has no parallel in the re- 
mainder of the Army. Fort Leaven- 
worth is the largest military post in the 
country, and it has to-day but 45 school 
children of enlisted men. The enlisted 
men permanently attached to this post 
are not subject to being ordered away; 
they are thus stationary troops, and to 
increase their reliability and efficiency at 
this plant they are allowed to marry and 
to bring up families. For their extra ser- 
vice they do receive pay, but the amount 
of such extra pay is only 35 and 50 cents 
per working day. 

A school must be maintained here by 
some instrumentality. There is no ma- 
chinery of government legally operative 
now to impose and collect taxes from 
these soldiers for any purpose, even if 
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BRIG.-GEN. THOMAS 


H. WARD, (RET'D.) 


President of Military Academy Board of Visitors, who 
recommends appropriation for children’s school, 


desirable. The maintenance of the post 
school at this academy for the large num- 
ber of soldiers’ children who are here 
seems to be the duty of the United States. 

Upon due investigation the committee 
is satisfied that there is no basis for the 


belief that the establishment of a school 
at this academy would act as a precedent 
for a demand for similar schools at other 
Army posts. 

We recommend favorably to Congress 
the consideration of this item. 
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FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL 


BY 


MAJOR SAINTE-BARBE 


ERMANY as a nation is rapidly 

taking her place as one of the 

foremost world powers, not only 
ir a military sense, but commercially and 
politically, and her commercial enterprise 
is giving her the lion's share of the 
world’s trade. In all branches of manu- 
facture she is taking the lead. In war 
material (guns, armor, smokeless pow- 
der and warships), in chemicals, in scien- 
tific instruments, she has long ago estab- 
lish a reputation for her excellent pro- 
ductions. But now there is a wave of 
business prosperity all over the Empire 
which is making her rich and powerful. 
One of the best indications of her in- 
creased trade, commerce and general 
business, is to be found in the figures 
which record emigration. They have be- 
come abnormally small in her case, and, 
indeed, emigration has almost ceased. 


Everywhere the workshops are filled 
with workmen, large additions are being 
made to the workshops of her great man- 
ufacturers, and prosperity can be read in 
the faces of her people. The activity in 
her shipyards is wonderful to behold, and 
that is quite a new element in her ex- 
pansion. Her shipbuilding work is recog- 
nized as being particularly careful, thor- 
ough and reliable, so that the cost of re- 
pairs in after years is far less on her ship 
material than on that of the great British 
yards, a fact which is gradually being 
appreciated by the commercial world, 
consequently her shipbuilding interests 
are rapidly undergoing great expansion. 


The last Reichstag indicated by its 
final vote that her colonies are to be pre- 
served, particularly the one which has 
given her so much trouble, namely, 
Southwest Africa, and her Colonial pol- 


icy has been upheld and become an im- 
portant factor in her development and 
expansion. 


A united nation for only a little more 
than thirty-five years, Germany has made 
greater strides in proportion to her size 
and population toward greatness and 
power in that short period than any other 
nation, and her future is remarkably clear 
and bright. Her development is due in 
the first place to the character of her 
people and the existing conditions, but 
above all to the character of her ruler, 
a man of remarkable energy, ability and 
devotion, true to his country in the high- 
est sense, conscientious and upright, with- 
out doubt the strongest figure in contem- 
porary history. 


One of the most pleasing signs of the 
times in this growing empire is the de- 
cided affection of its people for the people 
of the United States and our country in 
general. Part of this may be due to a 
selfish reason: Germany stands very 
much alone in Europe, especially since 
the recent understanding between Great 
Britain, France and Russia, but a great 
deal of the kindly feeling is spontaneous 
and disinterested. During the recent ru 
mors of friction between the United 
States and Japan, the voice of the press 
in Germany was everywhere sympathetic 
for the United States, and while the pa- 
pers generally underrated our war power, 
they did not do so with a view to merely 
making adverse criticisms, but rather to 
point out our weaknesses that we might 
correct them betimes. The Emperor him- 
self has set the example for this feeling of 
interest, not as opposed to any other na- 
tion, but simply as a natural predilection 
for a nation that he admires, as well its 
people as its institutions. 
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The position of Germany at the Hague 
Conference with reference to the ques- 
tion of disarmament should be considered 
from her own standpoint if a fair judg- 
ment is to be arrived at. She said very 
naively, “England wants the great 
armies to disarm, why doesn’t she begin 
with the great navies—they are the first 
lines of defence and will come into play 
long before the armies, particularly in 
any war sie may be engaged in!” 


ARMY MANOEUVRES. 

The great event in the past month in 
the German Army (as well as in the other 
great European Armies) was the train- 
ing in movements simulating actual war 
as near as may be, called manceuvres. The 
Imperial Manceuvres, or those in which 
the Emperor himself takes part (as an 
observer and inspector only this year), 
took place between the Xth and the VIIth 
Army Corps in the region north of Cas- 
sel and south of Hanover, mainly be- 
tween the villages of Brakel, Willebades- 
sen, Borgholz and Warburg, or the re- 
gion between the Nethe and the Diemel 
streams. Each Army Corps had a spe- 
cially organized cavalry division attached 
tc it. 

The main idea was the obtaining pos- 
session of the Nethe section. The Army 
Corps from the north anticipated that 
from the South in the movement toward 
the Nethe, and after obtaining possession 
of the stream and its crossings gradually 
forced the Southern army corps back to 
the Diemel at Warburg, and outflanked it 
there on both flanks. 

The manceuvres involved principally 
field artillery (including howitzer and 
heavy, or position artillery) actions and 
infantry movements and charges, but no 
general cavalry actions between the great 
cavalry divisions, although the divisional 
cavalry on’ several occasions distinguished 
itself by timely charges. Anchored bal- 
loons were in use by both sides, but the 
new dirigible balloon was not in evidence 
on the manceuvre field. One night ac- 
tion also took place, with some of its 
usual demoralizing results. 


The United States had five officers 
present to witness the manceuvres: Brig- 
adier General W. S. Edgerly, Major C. 


de W. Willcox, Captain R. E. L. Michie, 
and Captain G. H. Sheldon, of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and Ist Lieutenant Gordon 
Johnston, Cavalry, besides the military 
attaché in Berlin, Colonel John P. Wis- 
ser, Coast Artillery Corps. No other for- 
eign nation, except Great Britain, had so 
many officers invited to witness the 
nianceuvres. 


At the close of the manceuvres the 
[emperor held a critique in the field which 
lasted more than an hour. He reviewed 
the entire mimic campaign, giving the 
principal movements in detail. On such 
occasions he has never been known per- 
sonally to refer to the map or to any 
note, and he has never been known to 
make a mistake in describing any move- 
ment or action, or the slightest error in 
the name of a place or commander. He 
praised the special arms for their good 
work, especially the engineer troops, the 
balloon section, the bicycle and motor cy- 
cle companies and the signalers. Some 
of the divisional cavalry also received 
favorable comment, but the leaders of the 
great cavalry divisions were blamed for 
their lack of initiative and enterprise. The 
artillery (the field artillery had its new 
material for the first time at manceuvres ) 
also did satisfactory work. The infan- 
try was praised for its entire work, ex- 
cept the portion that took part in the 
night attack. There the Emperor himself, 
ir the early dawn, found several batta:- 
ions firing at short range into their own 
troops, not knowing that they were 
friends. The marching of the infantry 
was excellent. 

The manceuvres of the German Army 
were not limited to the two army corps 
taking part in the imperial manceuvres, 
but every other army corps had divisionai 
or brigade manceuvres, and at Posen 
there was a great fortification manceuvre, 
involving the attack and defence of for- 
tifications on a large scale, and covering 
many days of action. The Emperor him- 
self witnessed the final assault. 


One of the interesting features at the 
manceuvres was a new method of sup- 
plying ammunition to the infantry in the 
field. This consisted in rapidly empty- 
ing the ammunition wagons at the be- 
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ginning of an action by turning the am- 
munition over to the flank men of the dif- 
ferent sections as they pass (or as the 
wagons pass them), and by them turned 
over to the men. For this purpose the 
ammunition is packed in light linen bands 
(about 70 rounds in a band), which are 
afterwards hung around the neck and 
fastened at their lower ends to the cart- 
ridge belts. 


Another novel feature was the peculiar 
use of a signal apparatus. In peace 
mianceuvres it is usually difficult to make 
troops appreciate the fact that they are 
under artillery fire. In actual war, of 
course, they would know it very soon and 
act accordingly. To accomplish the same 
result in time of peace a signal light, giv- 
ing an illuminated zone about 120 yards 
wide at 3,000 yards range, is thrown on 
the troops, and the glare informs them 
that they are under artillery fire. 


DrRIGIBLE BALLOONS. 


The French had no sooner shown the 
world a dirigible balloon than Germany 
came out with three new types, two of 
which, at least, have proved satisfactory. 
The older form of Parseval balloon has 
been improved and has made a few suc- 
cessful ascents in the Tegel field near 
Berlin. Major Gross, commanding the 
balloon section of the Pioneer battalion, 
however, has perfected an entirely new 
type, and his balloon has several times 
flown over Berlin during the past month 
or two. It is a small balloon, readily as- 
sembled and quickly raised, and capable 
of taking the field with the lightest troops. 
It is designed for tactical use in recon- 
naissance, and for employment in land 
forts. 


Within the past few days the great 
balloon of Count Zeppelin has made a 
wonderful ascent at Friedrichshaven on 
Lake Constance. For four and a half 
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hours this great airship manceuvred over 
the lake, making a complete circuit of 
the latter, following its shore line, and 
returning to its great hall in safety. This 
hall, or balloon shed, by the way, has since 
been purchased by the German govern- 
ment. The Zeppelin airship is designed 
for strategic use, since its radius of ac- 
tion is about sufficient to cover the front 
of an army in its strategic deployment 
on the border. Germany has, therefore, 
two excellent dirigible balloons, one for 
tactical, the other for strategical use, 
practically ready for service. 


Tue Navy. 

The German navy had its manoeuvres 
in the North Sea during the first week 
in September, that is, before the Army 
manceuvres. Very little is made public 
regarding these manceuvres, but it ap- 
pears from the press reports that the Em- 
peror is very well pleased with this part 
of the German war power. 


Germany has had a consistent and 
well-digested naval building programme, 
and her navy, so far as its material goes, 
is the best of its kind. With practically 
only two calibres of guns, and an enor- 
mous broadside fire, her battleships rate 
with the best afloat. 


Coast FORTIFICATIONS. 

The coast forts are generally more or 
less under the control of the navy. Those 
in the North Sea are manned entirely by 
the naval artillery, thcse in the Baltic 
partly also by the army fortification ar- 
tillery. 


It has been proposed to fortify more 
effectively the termini of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Canal, which has recently been 
deepened and widened, and to cover the 
extreme western coast line and the mouth 
of the Ems River by means of fortifi- 
cations on the Island of Borkum. 
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THE LESSON OF THE CAMPAIGN 
IN CUBA 


A Review of Captain H. H. Sargent’s “Campaign of Santiago de Cuba,” 


Prepared for Army and Navy Life 


BY 


MAJOR WILLIAM A. SHUNK 


8th U. S. 


S a strategist, Captain Sargent 
requires no introduction to the 
military world. The high opinions 
of his former works, expressed by gen- 
eral officers of reputation at home and 
abroad, give him a recognized position. 
His latest work, 
a history of the 
Spanish - American 
War in three vol- 
umes, is just pub- 
lished. A careful 
reading of the new 
history inspires 
the opinion that it 
is fully up to the 
high standard of 
excellence of his 
earlier works. 
The  Spanish- 
American War is 
still recent. Some 
points are still sub- 
jects of contro- 
versy. New infor- 
mation may _ yet 
appear seriously 
affecting points 
now regarded as ; 
settled. However : 
these things may 
be, the work be- 
fore us is the his- 
tory of the war to date as regards 
facts; and the author’s deductions seem, 
(THe CampaicNn oF SANTIAGO DE CuBA; 3 


volumes: by Captain H. H. Sargent, 2d U. S. 
Cavalry. Published October, 1907.) 
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in all cases, to be warranted—in most 
cases to be conclusive. In his preface, 
Captain Sargent says that his history “is 
simply an honest expression of his own 
personal views.” 

Under the terms of his capitulation, it 
appears that Gen- 
eral Linares took 
with his troops to 
Spain “all military 
archives and _ rec- 
ords pertaining to 
the Spanish forces 
of Eastern Cuba.” 
On this account, 
it was impossible 
to obtain accurate 
information as to 
the positions and 

strength of the 
~ different organiza- 
tions in the Span- 
ish Army of East- 
ern Cuba at cer- 
tain critical peri- 
ods. The author 
therefore address- 
ed, through official 
channels, a_ letter 
to the proper De- 
partment of the 


CAPTAIN H. H. SARGENT, 2D CAVALRY. Spanish Govern- 


ment. He was most 
courteously answered, and was_ sup- 
plied with the desired information so 
far as it could be obtained from the 
records. During several years the au- 
thor was engaged in accumulating accu- 
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rate data from reliable sources; for, of 
course, history requires more solid foun- 
dations than the sensational articles with 
which the public is deluged from time 
to time. As a result of this painstaking 
research, the narrative of facts is be- 
lieved to be almost absolutely correct. 

Whosoever is interested in the Span- 
ish-American War can read this history 
with pleasure, profit, and perhaps in- 
struction. The author’s comments upon 
the more salient events are given just 
after their description. Most of the 
propositions advanced are explained and 
supported by arguments that will be con- 
vincing to most readers, and that wiil 
at least command the respectful consid- 
eration of all. But the strongest hold 
that Captain Sargent’s work has upon 
the reader's attention is due to the fact 
that he seems to approach the task in a 
spirit of perfect fairness, and with the 
evident desire to do justice in every case. 
Criticism there is in abundance, but only, 
as a rule, with reasons for it stated. 
Whether his encomiums are warranted 
in all cases, the reader will of course 
decide for himself. 

One of the points of excellence, that 
will be appreciated by most readers, is 
found in the abundance of accurate maps 
that make it easy to follow the narra- 
tive and to understand the subsequent 
comments. It may, perhaps, be said that 
the typography and cartography are all 
that could be desired. 

The work is, above all else, a scien- 
tific study of the strategy of our recent 
war, and therein lies its chief value. 
Good strategy is simply correct reason- 
ing and sound common sense applied, 
in the light of experience, to the opera- 
tions of armies and navies. The proof 
that it is such is found in the fact that 
it can successfully withstand just criti- 
cism. No other kind can stand this test. 
3ut, after all, fortune often mars the 
finest strategy and sometimes awards 
victory to the worst. It is said that the 
principles underlying this art are eter- 
nal; but we gain an understanding of 
those principles by studying correct criti- 
cism of the methods of those who have 
held high commands in war. If the 
foregoing is sound, Captain Sargent’s 
work should be in the library of every 
student of war. 
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While the author gives most atten- 
tion to the discussion of  strategical 
questions of the campaign, he also de- 
scribes minutely, criticises and comments 
upon, the tactical operations, and also 
the means and methods of supply and 
their deficiencies. 

That the United States would, in time, 
raise a iand force able to overpower the 
great Spanish army in Cuba was a fore- 
gone conclusion. but, to establish that 
army in Cuba, the United States must 
first secure undisputed control of the sea. 
This could be done only by the destruc- 
tion, or the complete defeat, of the 
Spanish fleet. (To blockade it in some 
port might answer the purpose, but with 
grave risks.) Any troops sent to Cuba 
before that result was accomplished 
would be lost if the enemy’s fleet, for 
any reason, should get the upper hand. 

Therefore the preservation of the 
Spanish fleet from disaster was of the 
most supreme importance to Spain. In 
the words of Captain Concas, Admiral 
Cervera’s Chief of Staff: “The war was 
the squadron, and nothing but the 
squadron. To suppose, as it was sup- 
posed at the time, that the hostilities 
could be continued after the loss of the 
ships, shows a sad lack of knowledge of 
our military situation and of the mean- 
ing of modern squadrons.” 

These facts were perfectly under- 
stood by Admiral Cervera and his offi- 
cers from the beginning; and were by 
them laid, in strong terms, before their 
Government, where they made no im- 
pression at all: the result being that the 
fleet was sent to the destruction that had 
been so clearly foreseen. 

In acknowledging receipt of his orders 
to sail for the West Indies, Admiral Cer- 
vera said, in part: “Nothing can be ex- 
pected of this expedition except the total 
destruction of the fleet or its hasty and 
demoralized return; while, if it should 
remain in Spain, it might be the safe- 
guard of the nation.”” Other officers ex- 
pressed themselves similarly, but the 
Government seemed incapable of under- 
standing. Well may the author say: 
“Fortunate is the country that is wise 
enough, when making war upon the sea, 
to adopt and follow the advice of its 
educated and trained naval officers.” 
The opinions of these experts may be 
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epitomized as follows: So long as 
Cervera’s fleet continued to exist, m a 
state of efficiency, the war would con- 
tinue—and no longer. 

The author demonstrates that the 
Spanish fleet should never have departed 
from its eastern base, except as a whole 
and with every ship fully armed, 
equipped, and supplied: and also that 
Cervera, once in the West Indies, 
should never have bottled himself up in 
Santiago, but should have sailed boldly 
for Cienfuegos or Havana where he 
would have had the protection of the 
powerful Spanish army in central and 
western Cuba. 

He arrived off Martinique on the 
evening of May 11th. Had he sailed on 
the following morning for either Havana 
or Cienfuegos, he could have entered 
either port without any effective opposi- 
tion. He would have been safely in 
Havana thirty-six hours before Admiral 
Sampson reassembled his squadron be- 
fore that place, after returning from San 
Juan de Porto Rico. Schley had not 
vet arrived at Key West from Hampton 
Roads. Had Cervera sailed on May 15 
from Curacoa for Cienfuegos, instead 
of Santiago, he would have entered that 
port thirty-six hours before Schley’s 
squadron appeared. 

Havana was the great Spanish 
stronghold in Cuba. It was powerfully 
fortified, and served as general head- 
quarters and base for about 160,000 
troops of all arms, exclusive of the 
36,000 men stationed in Santiago Prov- 
ince. To reduce these fortifications, and 
to capture or destroy this army, would 
have been enormously more difficult 
than the solution of the actual problem 
at Santiago. And yet, with Cervera’s 
squadron in the harbor, nothing less than 
this would have sufficed; for, from the 
Spanish standpoint, “The war was the 
squadron.” Had Cervera entered the 
harbor of Cienfuegos, that place would 
have become the storm-center, and the 
problem would have been only a trifle 
simpler. 

Even after the fleet was blockaded in 
Santiago harbor, all that was needed to 
defend it, and to make it secure at least 
until after the rainy season, was a gen- 
eral with a mental grasp of the situa- 
tion: one who would have concentrated, 





near Santiago, say 30,000 men out of the 
36,000 acclimated veterans in Santiago 
Province. In the face of this army, Gen- 
eral Shafter’s expedition of 18,200 men 
would have had no chance for success, 
especially when it is remembered that 
the climate completely destroyed the ef- 
ficiency of the American army in six 
weeks. In the meantime, the first hurri- 
cane that compelled the blockading fleet 
to withdraw for a few hours would have 
given Cervera his chance to escape to 
Cienfuegos, Havana, or elsewhere. 

Admiral Sampson’s expedition to 
San Juan is regarded as a strategical 
mistake, because it gave Cervera’s 
squadron a chance to go to Havana with- 
out gaining any compensating advan- 
tage. But no harm came of it. Napier 
speaks of “Fortune, omnipotent in war.” 
Throughout this conflict the Americans 
seem to have been her favorites on both 
land and sea. 

Incredible as it may seem, there is at 
least a doubt as to whether Cervera’s 
squadron, when it sailed from the Cape 
Verde Islands, carried sufficient coal for 
a voyage to Havana. Even so, if the 
collier Alicante had been sent three days 
sooner, it would have met Cervera at 
Martiniaue. He could have spent 
twenty-four hours in coaling, and could 
then have reached Havana twelve hours 
before Sampson’s blockade was effect- 
ively re-established. 

While at Martinique and also while at 
Curacoa, the Spanish squadron was the 
centre of a most remarkable and inter- 
esting web of possibilities, depending 
upon various contingencies and upon the 
action that the Admiral might have de- 
cided upon in the different cases. For 
several days the Spanish Admiral held 
in his hands the power to dictate the 
theatre of decisive events. 

Orders of the most vital importance, 
sent from Spain at this time, failed to 
reach the Admiral; and he was other- 
wise imperfectly informed of the situa- 
tion. The result was his decision to 
proceed to Santiago—possibly the worst 
move open to him, because it brought on 
the decisive contest of the war where 
the Spaniards were weakest, and ex- 
cluded the powerful host at Havana 
from any participation therein. Had 
Cervera reached Havana or even Cien- 
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fuegos, the war would have been greatly 
prolonged, bloody, and exhausting. 
Foreign complications, or a West Indian 
hurricane from which the Spanish fleet 
would have been protected, might have 
given it great possibilities. It may, per- 
haps, be a question whether a daring, 
reckless admiral—one who would have 
taken great risks to secure results— 
might not have accomplished more than 
the wise, far-seeing, but very cautious 
Cervera. He, at least, could not have 
prepared a more crushing defeat. 

* “With Cervera’s squadron bottled 
up in Santiago harbor, by Admiral 
Sampson and Commodore Schley, the 
way was clear for a military expedition 
to Cuba.” Accordingly, on 
May 30, Major General Shafter, in com- 
mand of the Fifth Army Corps at 
Tampa, Florida, received orders to go 
with his “force to capture the garrison 
at Santiago and assist in capturing the 
harbor and fleet.” On June 14 the expe- 
dition finally sailed. Its strength was 
officially reported as 815 officers and 
16,072 enlisted men. 

In the Province of Santiago, General 
Linares had command of 28,200 accli- 
mated veterans; and at Holguin, in the 
same province, there were 8,300 more. 
Presumably, in a life and death strug- 
gle, these troops, doing simply garrison 
duty, would have been placed under the 
orders of General Linares for the ask- 
ing, thus raising his strength to 36,500 
men—a superiority of more than 2 to 1, 
besides the advantages of choosing his 
method of action and perhaps his own 
battlefield. Linares was in daily com- 
nmiunication with both Havana and 
Madrid and must have known every 
movement of his adversaries, but made 
scarcely any preparation to meet them. 
He was informed in April, by General 
Blanco, that an expedition was prepar- 
ing to attack him. He had abundance 
of time, even after Shafter’s exnedition 
sailed, to concentrate superior forces at 
Santiago, and to prevent a landing at any 
point nearer than Guantanamo. 

Had General Shafter attempted to 
advance from Guantanamo, his army 
would have been overpowered; had he 
remained there to await reinforcements, 
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the climate would presumably have 
ruined his army the same as at Santi- 
ago. Besides this, there were only a 
few more regiments of regulars, and 
no other reinforcements except newly 
organized volunteers armed with black- 
powder rifles. 

General Linares, having neglected 
concentration almost completely, _ still 
had at Santiago and adjacent points, on 
July I, 13,000 men against Shafter’s 
total strength of 18,200. Linares’ dis- 
positions were such that, at El Caney 
and San Juan Heights, he had in line 
only 1,717 men against the 15,000 that 
Shafter sent to the attack. Shafter 
brought into action 86 per cent. of his 
strength; Linares, 15 per cent. of his 
strength present, but only 6 per cent. of 
his possible strength present. 

From his 13,000 men available, July 1, 
General Linares could have assembled 
on the threatened positions nearly 7,000 
men, without endangering the safety of 
any of his adjacent posts, which, as those 
positions were already _ intrenched, 
would have been ample to hold them 
against Shafter’s assaults. The garri- 
sons of Guantanamo, and of the other 
posts in the province, could then have 
reached Santiago long before the 
Americans could have been reinforced, 
and Shafter’s expedition would presum- 
ably have failed. 

It would be most interesting to know 
the theory upon which General Linares 
based his disnositions for meeting his 
enemy. The reasons for the original 
arrangement of his troops would, no 
doubt, be easily understood. But whv 
they were not concentrated with all 
speed when the object of Shafter’s ex- 
pedition became plain has never been 
explained. The failure to oppose the 
American landing is quite as incompre- 
hensible. The same may be said of the 
failure to vigorously oppose, step by 
step, the advance of the Americans to- 
ward Santiago. 

It does not appear that anv effort, 
worthy of the name, was made by Gen- 
eral Blanco to assist General Linares 
with reinforcements or supplies. In fact, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that. in almost every important detail of 
preparation for the campaign and also 
in the management and conduct thereof, 
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the Spanish generalship was character- 
ized by the grossest incompetency. They 
had forces ample to have insured the 
victory—and failed to order them to the 
battlefield! History furnishes very few 
instances comparable to this. 

It seems a most ungrateful task to 
point out the mistakes of a commander 
who carried, to complete success, an 
army of only half the numbers that the 
enemy held within striking distance of 
the scene of action; who received the 
surrender of 4,000 more prisoners of 
war than he had men in his whole army, 
and whose successes forced the enemy’s 
fleet to destruction, thereby virtually 
ending the war. The author, however, 
is concerned only with the truth of his- 
tory and omits nothing. 

Of General Shafter’s military opera- 
tions, then, it may be said that his strat- 
egy was excellent, excepting that he 
divided his army to fight two battles 
(El Caney and San Juan) at the same 
time. 

This operation may be considered also 
as having entailed a tactical error, 
inasmuch as it made his original plan 
of battle impossible of execution as 
planned, and compelled the assault of 
the enemy’s positions on San Juan and 
Kettle Hills with only two-thirds of the 
strength intended. The success of these 
divergent operations does not justify 
them, because either attack might have 
been repulsed by a force that could not 
have withstood the whole army. As 
above mentioned, this force was close at 
hand but was not brought on to the 
battlefield. Napoleon says: “Exclusive- 
ness of purpose is the secret of great 
successes and great operations.” 

Moving the captive balloon along the 
road above the column of marching 
troops, within range of the enemy’s po- 
sition and of his more distant guns, 
thereby furnishing a fine target, was a 
costly blunder. 

The method of approaching the 
enemy's position before deployment is 
considered to have been faulty. A bet- 
ter method was suggested by a brigade 
commander, and consisted of cutting 
numerous trails through the jungle to- 
ward the enemy’s front, thus providing 
for an advance under cover and for a 
quick deployment. Whether this sug- 
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gestion ever reached General Shafter is 
not known. 

A separate road existed for the ad- 
vance of General Wheeler’s division, but 
the reconnaissance had not been suffici- 
ent to discover it. The use of this road, 
as suggested, would have facilitated the 
deployment and diminished the losses. 

* “Besides the mistakes already indi- 
cated, there were many other instances 
of bad management. Among them may 
be mentioned the chaos at Tampa; the 
confusion during the disembarkation at 
Daiquiri and Siboney; the want of land- 
ing facilities; the scarcity of ambulances 
and medical officers; the lack of proper 
arms, equipments, and clothing; and the 
use of black powder in the field guns and 
Springfield rifles. But the responsibility 
for these things rested, for the most 
part, upon the American Congress, and 
not upon General Shafter and the officers 
of the Fifth Corps.” 

tThe exercise of judgment that re- 
ceives the author’s highest commenda- 
tion is described as follows: “With 
excellent judgment at the critical mo- 
ment, when he learned that Escario’s 
column was rapidly approaching Santi- 
ago, he decided that success could only 
be obtained by striking promptly and 
with all his power. He saw that he had 
to stake all on one great effort or fail 
completely; that it had to be ‘a dash or 
nothing,’ and, with the instincts of a born 
soldier, though, his preparations were 
by no means complete, he decided to 
strike with all his might. His decision 
at this critical time was the turning- 
point of the campaign; and for this deci- 
sion he is entitled to the gratitude of the 
American people. Had a less resolute 
man been in command of the American 
forces, he would have delayed fighting to 
complete his preparations; in which case 
Escario’s column would have arrived, 
and the campaign would doubtless have 
failed.” 

The more this campaign is studied, the 
more clearly does it appear that the suc- 
cess of General Shafter’s expedition was 
primarily due to the hopeless incapacity 
of his opponent: who, apart from his 
fine personal courage, seemed to have no 
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qualification for leadership. Had the 
Spanish General been a strategist, the 
Americans would have been hopelessly 
outnumbered ; even as matters stood, had 
he been a tactician, they would doubtless 
have been repulsed at San Juan Hill, if, 
indeed, they had not been prevented 
from landing west of Guantanamo—and 
a campaign from there could hardly 
have succeeded, as above shown. 

Every American citizen should be in- 
terested in the “Military Policy of the 
United States’—that penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy from which we 
have never swerved since 1776, not- 
withstanding the wise advice and solemn 
warning of Washington himself and of 
manv lesser lights. 

Wisely or not, we have acquired many 
valuable interests in remote places. It 
is said that some of them are coveted 
by powerful nations that keep vast mili- 
tary and naval establishments ready for 
instant use. Some of those nations have 
not achieved a reputation for over- 
scrupulousness in their dealings with 
other powers—especially other powers 
with small military establishments. 
Captain Sargent is not the first Ameri- 
can who has perceived that a nominal 
military establishment cannot be relied 
upon to permanently hold those posses- 
sions and to make them secure against 
all comers; but his arguments are cer- 
tainly worthy of careful perusal by 
every one who believes in making suffici- 
ent preparation to prevent national 
humiliation. Like General Upton, he 
lays great stress upon the principle that 
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“military resources are not military 
strength.” 

Nothing, perhaps, in the history of the 
American people is so absolutely dumb- 
founding as their habitual attitude to- 
ward the problem of national defense. 
This condition is the more amazing be- 
cause our countrymen are so keen, dis- 
criminating, and determined in handling 
problems of incomparably smaller im- 
portance. We may, at any time, become 
involved in disputes with nations that 
have millions of trained soldiers at their 
beck and call. And yet, should an emer- 
gency arise, we probably could not as- 
semble, in the United States, a field army 
of 30,000 trained regulars. If a dis- 
aster should befall our navy, the over- 
sea possessions would be lost at once, 
and an invasion of the United States 
might become possible. One or more of 
our great cities might be lost, for none 
are fortified excent on the sea front. 
To prevent such calamities, there should 
be in constant readiness a field army of 
such strength as to make invasion pre- 
posterous. The author places the 
strength of this force at 100,000 men. 

* “Preparedness for war is an insur- 
ance against war.” Will this work, or 
any work so influence the public mind 
as to disturb its profound slumbers 
anent the subject of national defense? 
It is believed that the admirable work 
of General Upton failed completely in 
this respect; and it is most unlikely that 
the desired effect will ever come from 
any other cause than a sound drubbing. 


*VoL 1, p ¥92. 
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THE INEVITABLE TERMINATION 
OF PEACE 


All the world over, men of normal intelligence appreciate the absolute verity 


of the axiom that preparedness for war is the best guaranty of peace. 


In- 


dividual interests—the desire to jointhe disorganized mob of dollar-hunters 
—the necessity of abnormal effort in order to eke out a living, brought about 


interpose a barrier between the axiom and its practical demonstration. 


by the unfettered rapacity of an exceptionally gifted and favored few—these 


That 


England feels and thinks as we do, is shown by the following extract from 


a brief essay by 


“An Old Diplomatist” on 


“Force and the Incubation of War,” 


published in a recent issue of the “Military Mail.” 


“Give peace in our time, O Lord,” is 
the earnest aspiration of every civilized 
conununity or individual, and Peace Con- 
ferences of the nations are the material- 
ized expression of this world’s desire. 
But this universal longing for peace and 
ease among nations, as among individ- 
uals, is inseparably associated with a de- 
sire of acquisition or striving to obtain 
as many of the comforts and as much of 
the riches of life as possible. Unless, 
therefore, we can abolish this human 
craving for betterment which is the es- 
sence of all terrestrial progress, we must 
accept as inevitable a competitive con- 
flict of interests which, as surely, gene- 
rates feelings of hostility towards those 
whose rival aspirations retard the fulfill- 
ment of desires, and as a further conse- 
quence stimulates the desire to overcome 
or crush the opposition. 

The Exercise of Force Inevitable. 

Accordingly the application of force is 
inseparable from any output of energy. 
It is the last resort of individuals, who 
have recourse to the laws of their coun- 
try, and of nations in defence of their 
threatened interests and objectives. Un- 
less, therefore, we can abolish the com- 
petitive evolution of mankind—the desire 
for betterment and acquisition—we can 
never abolish war. 

Perhaps the strangest phenomenon at 
the present time is furnished in the fact 
that in Great Britain to-day the very 


people, headed by the Prime Minister, 
who are the loudest advocates of peace 
and the abolition of force, are the same 
people whose efforts, when directed to- 
wards the attainment of their own pet ob- 
jects in home politics, are everywhere 
distinguished by the most ruthless appli- 
cation of force in dealing with their po- 
litical opponents. They make use of every 
weapon in their political armory to dis- 
comfit their political foes, and yet profess 
tc believe in the possible abolition or limi- 
tation of force in its application by na- 
tions in pursuit of their interests and 
ideals. 
Force the Preservative of Peace. 

This position is not only absurdly il- 
logical, but fraught with the utmost peril 
to their country and empire. For these 
misguided fanatics refuse to recognize 
that not only is foree—as demonstrated 
by their own actions—inherent in every 
output of natural and human energy, but 
that it is likewise the chief and most po- 
tent preservative of peace—that in fact 
peace is produced and maintained by the 
armed force of nations, and that it is at 
once endangered by any deficiency of 
power to sustain the unavoidable pressure 
of competitive national ideals. 

The German view of the matter has 
always been the soundest and most sane, 
and yon Moltke has well said, “To-day 
the question is not so much whether a 
nation is strong enough to make war as 
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whether its government is powerfm 
enough to prevent war.” Also, “It is the 
sword alone which keeps the sword in 
the scabbard.” Accordingly the German 
attitude at the Hague towards the dis- 
armament proposals of Great Britain is 
actuated by a perfectly logical grip of 
the essential truths of human evolution. 
How Peace Generates War. 

We shall better appreciate the Ger- 
man’s refusal to discuss disarmament if 
we get to understand his conception of 
the relationship of peace and war. ‘The 
German regards peace as a mere lull be- 
tween the storms of war. He considers 
that as long as the passions and emula- 
tions of man endure it is only a question 
of a longer or a shorter time before the 
next great struggle breaks forth. Such a 
doctrine is no more remorseless than the 
natural law upon which it is founded. 

“We should never forget,’ says the 
German, “that peace with all its delights 
is after all only the time in which war is 
in a state of incubation. lor in peace the 
ceaseless struggle for individual and na- 
tional advancement, for the acquisition of 
always greater riches and greater power, 
territory, glory, or commerce, is inevi- 
tably accompanied by conflicts of interest 
which cannot fail to stimulate the desire 
to dispose of the opposition by force. 
Thus it is that peace, with its ever rest- 
less progressive movements, actually 
tends to generate war, which must, there- 
fore, be regarded as the inevitable ter- 
mination of every period of peace, how- 
ever prolonged. 

History, which shows a remarkable 
tendency to repeat itself, tells us pretty 
clearly what the length of these periods 
is likely to be, for we are able to see that 
every generation has had its great war, 
and perhaps even two great wars. [or 
very many generations back that has been 
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the experience of Great Britain alone, 
and it is by no means unlikely that the 
present generation may have to face an- 
other great armed struggle before it 
passes away. 

The Temporary Postponement of War. 

But although, in the German view, war 
is the inevitable outcome of the desires 
and passions, which ferment during 
peace, it is quite possible to secure the 
postponement of war for a greatly length- 
ened period. This can be done by the 
creation and maintenance of powerful 
forces as a backing to a skillful, firm and 
prudent policy. By this means alone will 
a peaceable solution be possible of con- 
flicting views, which would otherwise end 
in war. Any display of weakness or un- 
due anxiety for compromise will, with all 
the more certainty, provoke attack, justas 
it always has in every century behind us. 

llowever devoted to peace and com- 
merce great states have been in the past, 
the hour has always struck when they 
have had to fight or go under. Unless 
able strongly to protect themselves, they 
have been attacked and destroyed. Neith- 
er alliances, ententes, wealth, nor posses- 
sions can avert the overthrow of a state 
which suffers its defensive powers to 
decline. The whole earth is strewn with 
the ruins of such empires, and every- 
where proclaims the permanence of the 
natural law of the survival of the strong- 
est or fittest. 

The War Producers. 

“Give peace in our time, O Lord!” let 
us cry indeed, but not in the craven or 
dishonest spirit of the advocates of dis- 
armament, who add “and devil take the 
next generation.” It is the peacemonger, 
the peace-at-any-price fanatic, regardless 
of the undeviating laws of national evolu- 
tion, who is and has always been the 
great producer of war. 
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THE PRACTICE RIDE OF 1907 


BY 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WM. B. HOMER 


At ten o’clock each morning, 
The Colonel mounts his steed 

And jogs around the Island 
At—not—a break-neck speed. 


At two P. M. exactly, 
Out comes the steed again, 

And the Colonel mounts him gaily, 
And rides with might and main. 


What makes the Old Man frisky 
At morn and even-tide? 

It is—have you not heard it ?— 
The famous practice ride. 


Irom seats of down and feathers, 
From desk and teacher’s chair, 

Come Colonels and Professors 
Their test on horse to bear. 


Heaven hold them on their horses, 
These warriors old and gray, 
And shield them thro’ their journey, 

Of Fifteen Miles away. 


THE “STRENUOUS” RIDE 


(Boots and Saddles and Broken Breeches) 


J. W. SCULLY 
Brigadier General (Retired) 


(Air—“ Blue”) 


Bill, y’ oughter seen the Colonel, 

As he came from that ‘ere Canter, 
An’ heard him swear “th’ whole affair 
Was worse than Tam O’Shanter ;” 
An’ shoutin’ “Joe, hereafter know 
[ shall not want that Carriage ; 

An’ also, Joe, that big Auto 
Return to the Garage.” 


“Don't saddle ‘Dick.’ he isn’t quici-, 
Besides, he is a ‘Pacer:” 
An’ ‘Nell,’ although she isn't slow— 
Her gait ’s too like a Racer: 
For gallop, walk, and trot ’s the talk, 
(Each must be a-la-““Gunter”’ ) 
Then, for next ride (Gol durn his hide!) 


I'll have to hire a ‘Hunter’!” 


* 


* Mexican, pronounced Cazayos. 


Now, Bill, our occupation ’s fled 
(But I don’t give a darn) ; 
The horses to the stalls were led, 
The Carriage ‘s in the “barn ;” 
An’ that Auto is shelved, you know, 
No more you'll hear that “Honk!” Oh, 
‘Tis my belief K. O-in-chief’s 
Next order will be sharp and brief :— 
“You'll ride a bucking broncho”! 


L’'ENVOI: 
The Doctors now are working hard 
At patching up the bruises; 

And getting fresh supplies of Lard, 
And Oils, in cans and cruses: 
For somebody, who's baiting Bear 
"Mong Louisiana Bayous, 
Is waiting, anvriously, to hear 

Of Colonels, and Cavallos!* 
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THE ILLOGICAL MILITARY STAFF 


JOHN A. 
READ with muchinteresta few months 
back a timely article in Army 


AND Navy Lire by an officer of the 
regular establishment on the subject of 
the misuse of military titles. That article, 
together with his observation of the 
earnestness and ability with which this 
magazine devotes itself to every subject 
of interest, direct or indirect, to either 
the regular service or the national guard, 
has led me to make these few comments 
on a particular phase of the same subject, 
with the hope that it may prove a text 
for some forceful work on the part of 
the Army AND Navy Lire in bringing 
this matter to the attention of the mili- 
tary authorities of the several states. I 
have reference to the iniquitous and il- 
logical practice of surrounding the gov- 
ernors of states with large and brilliantly 
uniformed military staffs, composed of 
a legion of colonels and generals. 

Since I first became connected with 
the state militia several years ago it has 
been a subject of wonder to me just why 
2 member of the governor’s staff should 
have the rank of colonel or general, and 
be permitted to run loose in the uniform 
of that rank. Of course, the answer 
comes glibly enough, “Because the gov- 
ernor, as such, is commander-in-chief of 
the state forces, and of course should 
have a staff, the members of which must 
necessarily be of high rank.” But grant- 
ing that the governor, as such, is the 
commander-in-chief of the state forces— 
and of course that statement is not to be 
contradicted—is he not primarily a civil 
officer? Is he chosen with any, the least, 
regard to his qualities of military leader- 
ship? On the contrary, he is chosen 


entirely for his civil and political quali- 
ties, and is the nominal head of the mili- 
tary, purely and simply because it is one 


BY 
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of the many co-ordinate branches of gov- 
ernment, which, under our system, comes 
within the management of the executive 
department. This point of course needs 
no argument. If then he needs must 
have a staff—and we think he undoubt- 
edly should—why should it be made up 
entirely of representatives of only one 
branch of the executive department of 
the state government? We desire of 
course that the military should be repre- 
sented, and we think that representatives 
of the military should be the most rep- 
resentative men in the state military ser- 
vice; but we think the present system 
of selecting men who have no connection 
whatever with the militia, and who, as 
it very frequently happens, have done 
nothing to encourage and much to dis- 
courage the state militia, and by one fell 
stroke, creating them colonels or gen- 
erals, is to our mind thoroughly unjust 
to the officers of the state service, and 
decidedly detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of that service. This mode of se- 
lection, and this constitution of the gov- 
ernor’s staff is, we think, radically wrong. 

But my opponents will say, “What 
would you have? You admit the need 
of a staff, and you want a military repre- 
sentation thereon, but you, arguing in 
behalf of the state militia, object to hav- 
ing all the staff from your own class.” 
That indeed may seem an anomalous po- 
sition at the first glance; but it is per- 
fectly logical: We want a military repre- 
sentation, but we also want one that shall 
be representative, and, further, represen- 
tative of the militia. We would have on 
that staff first of all the adjutant-general, 
who is the proper head of the military 
division of the executive department, and 
secondly, the inspector general or assist- 
ant inspector general, and thirdly, some 
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officers of the regular state military es- 
tablishment, chosen in a manner some- 
what similar to that by which the “head- 
quarter’s orderly” is chosen when in 
camp—they should be chosen for military 
merit, that is to say, we think the mili- 
tary positions as aides on the governor’s 
staff should go to the veteran officers of 
the state service whose years of service 
could thus be rewarded, and splendidly 
rounded off by an agreeable tour of four 
years’ duty on the governor’s staff, where 
from their past close contact with the ac- 
tive military and present, more or less, 
close association with the governor, they 
would be decidedly useful to the latter in 
advising him as to the conduct of mili- 
tary affairs. There is still another class 
from which we would have the military 
representatives chosen, and that is from 
among the most efficient and capable of 
the younger officers, thereby offering 
them a definite reward for the excellence 
attained in their adopted profession. We 
should not desire that those officers be 
detached from their commands for an in- 
definite time, but only for special staff 
service with the governor, on military 
or semi-military occasions. These men 
would serve to keep the executive still 
more closely in touch with the state mili- 
tary organization, as well as to render 
him real service in times of necessity. 

Add to these the civil staff, which we 
briefly referred to above, and we have 
the governor equipped with what we 
would consider a practical working staff. 
But a word about the constitution of the 
“civil” part of the staff; we would sub- 
mit that, above all, the members of this 
division of the staff must be as repre- 
sentative of the best citizenship of the 
state, as the military part should be rep- 
resentative of the best the state affords in 
military efficiency. We would have on 
the staff men high in the councils of the 
state, men distinguished in society, in pol- 
itics, in science and in letters—a coterie 
of distinguished men representing the 
highest type of citizenship of that state. 
In a word we would have a staff which 
reflected the best the state afforded in 
every line of its development and prog- 
ress. 

But our reader will maintain that we 
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have that already, that the staff of every 
governor is composed of just such men, 
and only such. For the sake of argu- 
ment we will grant it, but we still main- 
tain that by reason of clothing them in 
the uniform of a colonel or general and 
giving them that title a great injustice 
is done not only the members of the staff 
themselves, but principally the state mi- 
litia. In the first case it is manifestly 
unfair to the members of the staff them- 
selves to compel them to wear a colonel’s 
or a general’s uniform which many get 
into with about the same degree of ease 
that they could into a princess gown, an‘ 
manage to look no whit less ill at ease in 
the one than they would in the other. 
This, we maintain, does the members 
themselves an injustice in that the uni- 
form and the title tends to separate them 
from their real selves and to center at- 
tention upon their military side entirely, 
while their manifest discomfort, while so 
uniformed, often makes one wonder what 
they might have done to have caused 
them to be thus punished. 

The injustice to the militia officer is 
quite evident. It cannot but. be dis- 
couraging to the best interests of the ser- 
vice and particularly to that officer who, 
after having given fifteen or twenty years 
time and devoted no little labor to prop- 
erly equipping himself, rises from grade 
to grade, till he finally reaches the rank 
of colonel, to find that some beardless 
youth whose father aided the successful 
candidate or some noted politician, whose 
cift of prophetic political foresight en- 
abled him “to pick the winner,” had the 
same rank as himself! 

I was particularly struck a few days 
ago upon seeing in the newspaper the an- 
nouncement of the staff of the governor 


of Tennessee. No less than eight gen- 
erals and twelve or more colonels! Think 
of it! The majority of them at any 


rate probably having never before had 
on a military uniform. 

At this time when the militia is mak- 
ing great strides forward, and when 
much thought and labor is being devoted 
tc bringing it up to the highest point of 
efficiency, everything which tends to re- 
tard that much desired growth, or to be- 
little the organized militia is greatly to 
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be deplored, and should receive the care- 
ful attention of those who have the best 
interests of the service at heart. And 
the only wav this particular evil can be 
cured is to bring it to the attention of 
the press of the respective states, and 
that can best be done by the intelligent 
militia officers and men of the several 
states. It will not come in a year, prob- 
ably not in several, but if proper efforts 
are made in this direction, a few years 
hence should see the end of this ridicu- 
lous custom of uniforming a staff of men, 
chosen entirely for their social qualities, 
in the uniform of a military officer of 
high rank. 

I recall very pleasantly my trip to the 
Pan-American Exposition as a member 
of the organization which served as the 
escort to the then governor of Virginia. 
I was particularly pleased, upon being 
sent for by my commanding officer, to be 
told that I and another member of the 
non-commissioned staff should report to 
the governor’s chief of staff for special 
duty. Our first duty was to carry the 
headquarters’ flag in the parade of the 
state delegation to the hall in which the 
ceremonies of the day were to be held. 
The parade having been duly formed and 
put in motion Colonel — ordered us 





to fall in behind the ladies of the party, 
But 


which we of course promptly did. 
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unfortunately the ladies of the party were 
not distinguishable from the vast number 
of other ladies there, and consequently 
we (the bearers of the flags, showing 
the location of the governor), attired in 
flashy uniforms, and preceded by a long 
and ever-increasing line of women and 
children, were about a half mile behind 
the governor when he had arrived at the 
hall—certainly a ridiculous sight. 

3ut to return to our discussion—is 
there any logical reason why, in a repub- 
lican form of government such as ours, 
a state governor should have an entire- 
ly military staff? Is there any prece- 
dent for it? If so, why should not the 
president of the United States be always 
surrounded on public occasions with a 
large concourse of generals and admirals, 
for he in very truth is the actual com- 
mander-in-chief of the regular army! 
Just think of the cries of imperialism, of 
militarism, of un-American centraliza- 
tion, that would go up to high heaven 
from the state press were our strenuous 
president to suggest a similar staff for 
himself ! How much more ridiculous 
and un-American then is such a state of 
affairs in a state government. 

Let us have some intelligent discussion 
of this by the press of the several states, 
for to be effective action must be taken 
hv all the states. 
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THE JAPANESE INVASION 


BY 


GILBERT CURTIS BRISTOL 


In looking back over the stirring events 
incident to our late difficulty with Japan, 
one fact stands out clearly above all 
others and that is our lack of prepara- 
tion for the war, or, to be more precise, 
any war. 

The American people, Congress and 
our yellow press with sublime egotism 
and that self-confident spirit characteris- 
tic of the Anglo-Saxon race, coupled 
with the insane idea that we could lick 
any three nations in the world, without 
trained seamen, ships, or trained soldiers, 
or any other preparation, allowed the na- 
tion to drift into a disastrous war, which 
almost ruined our national prestige, and 
made us for a time the laughing stock of 
Europe. 

Then, of course, a scape-goat had to 
be found and our late unfortunate Presi- 
dent and his advisers were chosen for 
the sacrifice. The abuse and censure 
heaped upon him by the people-at-large 
and by the very persons high in state 
politics—who above all others were di- 
rectly responsible for our lack of prepa- 
ration for war—is a blot on the fair his- 
tory of our country that years will not 
efface. 

In vain our President called attention 
to his recommendations for an increase in 
the Regular Army, the reports and re- 
commendations of his secretaries of war 
and marine. The people and Congress 
who were directly responsible, refused 
to listen and in consequence they drove 
one of our’ most noble presidents to an 
untimely grave. 

Well, posterity will do him justice and 
place the blame on the —th Congress 
where it belongs. With a sublime in- 
difference to the welfare of our country, 
they refused to pass bills for an increase 
in the Regular Army, more ships, of- 
ficers, seaman and marines for the navy, 


and an increase of pay for all of the ser- 
vices notwithstanding the fact that they 
were being paid on a scale which went 
into effect and was barely sufficient for 
the needs of our officers and men nearly 
forty years ago. 

At the time of our invasion by the 
Japanese, our Regular Army was short 
twenty-seven thousand men, our Navy 
and marine—nine thousand, due _prin- 
cipally to small pay. Over half of our 
Regular Army and Marines were on for- 
eign service; as a result, when the crash 
came we were unable to place ten thou- 
sand regular troops on the firing line. 

The National Guard responded nobly, 
but too late the people learned that a uni- 
form does not make a soldier and that 
men who cannot shoot and who hardly 
know the manual of arms, can not be 
pitted against the war-hardened Regu- 
lars of a military nation. 

Thousands of our bravest gave their 
blood like water in a vain endeavor to 
storm the impregnable positions assumed 
by the Japanese in the Sierra Nevadas, 
but it was a useless sacrifice. They 
were brave, but they had no fire disci- 
pline or confidence in their officers and 
they simply did not know the game. All 
glory to them for their valor and patriot- 
ism, but as the French general, said at 
Balaclava, “It was magnificent, but it 
was not war.” 

In relating the incidents following the 
landing of the Japanese in California, I 
can only state what I saw myself as we 
lived so fast in those terrible days and 
rumors were so rife that it was impossible 
to tell fact from fiction. Of course, af- 
ter the war, I learned the Japanese plan 
of campaign from the accounts of those 
who saw the war from different locali- 
ties, and it is with the hope that I may 
add some little trifle to all that has al- 
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ready been written on the subject that 
1 write this modest account of what I 
saw and lived through. 

1 will not rehearse the causes which 
led up to the Japanese ultimatum, fol- 
lowed by our absolute refusal to comply 
with her demands and then the landing, 
because it is presumed that all Americans 
are now thoroughly familiar with them, 
although at the time, it is safe to say 90% 
of our people paid no attention to the 
events which were transpiring in Califor- 
nia, being too busy with the pursuit of 
the almighty dollar. 

We all know how the negotiations 
cragged on between our State Depart- 
ment and the Mikado’s Court, marked by 
the most polite and friendly messages 
from the Japanese government, and it 
must be confessed that we were lulled 
into a belief that the Japs would not do 
anything anyway. We know now that 
the Japanese were preparing for war all 
the time and that their protestations of 
friendship were all part of the game to 
lull ws into a sense of security. 

At the time of the Japanese Invasion, 
I was an operator in the San Francisco 
station of the Pacific Cable, and also a 
sergeant in the Signal Corps of the Na- 
tional Guard of California. I watched 
with interest the negotiations between 
our government and Japan, and also the 
incidents which occurred along the Pa- 
cific coast precipitating the war. 

For six or seven weeks before the land- 
ing of the Japanese, we had experienced 
more or less trouble with the cable, and 
we could not understand what was the 
matter with it. Sometimes it worked 
beautifully and then again on the same 
day it would work unsatisfactorily ; not 
enough to interfere with the transmis- 
sion of messages but just enough to an- 
noy the operators. We were at a loss 
to account for it, and many thought it 
due to some submarine electrical disturb- 
ance. We, of course, know now that 
the cause of the trouble was the Japa- 
nese electricians establishing a cable sta- 
tion near San Francisco. This cable 
station was so cleverly concealed that it 
was not discovered until after the Japs 
had landed. [but to resume my tale. 

During the middle of the negotiations 
and about a week after the last anti-Japa- 
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nese riot in San Francisco, a message 
came over the cable which it is safe to 
say few of our people read, or if they did, 
paid little attention to it. The message 
read as follows: 

“An insurrection has broken out in 
l‘ormosa, but the Japanese authorities 
feel confident that it is purely local and 
that it can be subdued in a short time.” 

Of course it is known that the Japa- 
nese have been fighting in Formosa al- 
most ever since the Japan-China war in 
1895, so a notice of this kind was not 
likely to excite comment. 

However strange as it may seem the 
above message kept running through my 
brain and I kept thinking and wondering 
what could have caused trouble in [or- 
mosa at this time. 

A few days later, another message 
came to the effect that the trouble in For- 
mosa was much more serious than had at 
first been anticipated, but the Mikado’s 
government felt certain that the situa- 
tion would be well in hand in a short 
time; however, to be on the safe side a 
division of troops of all arms would be 
mobilized, ready to go to Formosa if 
necessary. It struck me as funny that 
a nation usually so well informed on 
everything at home and abroad should 
have been caught napping in an island 
so completely under military control and 
so near home as Formosa. The more I 
thought about it the more I was con- 
vinced that there was something in the 
wind I did not understand. I wished 
to talk things over with my captain, who 
had served in the Spanish war and in 
the Philippines, but one of our operators 
went down with typhoid fever and in 
consequence I could not get away to go 
to drills at the Armory. We National 
Guardsmen, of course, talked of the pos- 
sibility of war with Japan, but in our 
wildest dreams we never seriously or 
otherwise thought of invasion of our 
country by the Japanese. We believed 
that we would know of such a contem- 
plated invasion in time to concentrate 
enough troops along the Pacific coast 
to repel any force that might attempt to 
land, and we never dreamed that any 
nation would seriously contemplate such 
a thing. We all thought that in the 


event of war, the first move would be 
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made against Manila, as it was so close 
to Japan, and besides we all believed 
that the Japanese wanted the Philippines 
anyway. 

Of course, all soldiers realized that if 
Japan was determined to take the Islands, 
we could not hold them, but few doubted 
our ability to retake them whenever we 
so desired. We had become so used 
to the idea of our isolation and of war 
being carried on away from home, that 
we were dazed, completely dazed, when 
we realized that the Japs had landed. 
They did not care to have the war waged 
in their territory any more than we did, 
but they were prepared for war, while we 
were not; and so they struck first. But 
1 am getting ahead of my story. 

Four days after the receipt of the last 
message in regard to Formosa a cable 
dispatch came to the effect that the Is- 
land was in a ferment, that all ports in 
Formosa would be blockaded by the 
Japanese navy, that the division which 
had been mobilized had sailed for For- 
mosa, and that a second division was be- 
ing mobilized at once for service there 
The Japanese war office 
situation was very 


if necessary. 
admitted that the 


grave. 

The last dispatch gave some of our 
papers an opportunity to make some 
witty remarks in regard to the Japanese 
conquering Formosa before they  at- 
tempted to lick the United States, etc., 
etc., and some of our leading papers de- 
clared that the insurrection in Formosa 
thoroughly dispelled the last of the war 
clouds which hovered over Japan and 
America. 

How profound and scientific was the 
Japanese strategy we now realize but 
too keenly! A few days after the re- 
ceipt of the last cable another was re- 
ceived stating that the second division 
had sailed for Formosa and that a squad- 
ron of Japan’s fastest cruisers would 
leave for Formosa for blockading duty. 
The Japanese war office gave out the 
information that the reason for the dis- 
patch of the fast cruiser squadron to 
Formosa was to endeavor to capture the 
foreign vessels smuggling arms into For- 
mosa. Japan further announced that 
she would visit and inspect all vessels 
found in or near Formosian waters. She 
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further announced that no vessels would 
be allowed to enter or leave Formosian 
ports until further orders. 

About this time, the correspondence 
between Japan and the United States 
ceased to be so friendly and the Mikado’s 
government became more insistent in 
their demands in regard to the late out- 
rages against Japanese subjects, but still 
their messages were courteous. 

Things went on this way for about 
four weeks after the last Japanese di- 
vision had sailed for Formosa, and few 
Americans paid any attention to the brief 
press notices which appeared from time 
tc time in regard to the negotiations. 
Then, like a shot out of a clear sky, came 
the Japanese ultimatum followed by our 
immediate refusal to comply with her 
demands, followed three days later by 
the sailing of the Japanese minister for 
England, and four days later by the !and- 
ing of the First Japanese division on 
the California coast, and pandemonium 
reigned. The Japs landed on October 
19th, at seven o'clock at night, but were 
not discovered until the following morn- 
ing by some fishermen. But I am again 
getting ahead of my tale. 

In order to make everything clear, it 
will be necessary for me to go back a 
little and show how it was that the First 
division of Japanese troops was near 
enough to our coast to land a few days 
after the Japanese minister sailed for 
England. 

The story of an insurrection in Formo- 
sa was merely a ruse on the part of the 
Japanese to enable them to get an Army 
Corps of forty thousand men out of Ja- 
pan without exciting comment or suspi- 
cion. Their order closing and blockading 
the port of Formosa with a strict cen- 
sorship of all cable and press dispatches 
rendered the keeping of their affairs an 
absolute secret. The patrolling of the 
waters near Formosa by their fastest 
cruisers allowed their fleet of ten cruis- 
ers and thirty-seven transports to assem- 
ble without fear of discovery. Then when 
their mobilization was complete, they 
started for the United States, and it was 
just after their departure that the tone 
of the Japanese dispatches changed. It 
will be seen that the Japs believed that 


war was inevitable, and well knowing 
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the American spirit, they could count 
on their ultimatum being refused by us. 
The delivery of their ultimatum, the de- 
parture of their Minister and the landing 
were all figured out beforehand, and it 
has been asserted that the Japanese Min- 
ister had received the ultimatum a month 
before it was presented, with orders to 
present it when he received a cable from 
Honolulu to the effect that the flotilla 
was off the Hawaiian Islands. 

A torpedo boat destroyer carried this 
information to Honolulu from the flotil- 
la and it passed through my hands as a 
commercial dispatch in cipher. 

At the time we had no ships of war 
on the Pacific Coast of sufficient power 
to protect Hawaii or prevent an invasion. 
Our Battleship Squadron, it is true, was 
on its way to the Pacific Coast, but they 
had not gotten any farther than Brazil 
when the blow came. 

Our ships in the Philippines were all 
in Manila Bay where they had been or- 
dered, as the authorities believed like us 
all that the first blow would be struck 
there in the remote possibility of war, 
which, considering the trouble in Formo- 
sa, no one believed possible. 

Coincident with the landing of the 
Japs here on October 19, came the word 
that two fast cruisers with fifteen hun- 
dred infantry, and arms, ammunition 
clothing and supplies for fifteen thousand 
more, had landed in the Hawaiian Islands 
and had defeated the battalion of regular 
troops, marines and the National Guard 
Regiment there, besides sinking the Rev- 
enue cutter and small gunboat there at 
the time. The Japanese General in com- 
mand immediately called all ex-soldiers 
of the Japanese population to the colors. 

Out of the forty-five thousand Japan- 
ese in the Islands a Division of fifteen 
thousand men was formed in two days, 
thoroughly armed and equipped, and they 
were veterans of Manchuria, too. It must 
be remembered that all this was planned 
beforehand and there was no confusion. 
Every soldier knew a month before to 
what company he belonged, just where 
he was to report and everything else nec- 
essary for him to know in order to pre- 
vent confusion. 

Why the Japanese allowed this infor- 
mation to come over the cable is some- 
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thing that I have never understood, but 
I suppose it was done in order to strike 
terror to us and encourage their own 
troops and the Japanese in the United 
States. And nowtoreturn to the flo- 
tilla. 

It is a well-known fact that vessels go- 
ing from America to the East and re- 
verse, travel over a route as well-defined 
as our railroad tracks, and they rarely if 
ever go a mile north or south of the es- 
tablished routes. Sailing vessels follow 
their routes also. Now, anyone who has 
ever been across the Pacific knows that 
one may go for days over the regular 
routes and never see another vessel, so 
that all the Japanese flotilla had to do in 
order to escape observation was to go a 
few miles north of the regular route; 
which they did, and consequently escaped 
discovery. What mattered if they were 
discovered by some slow old sailing ves- 
sel or tramp steamer? No one would be- 
lieve their yarn if they arrived in a port in 
time to give warning to us. What the 
flotilla did was to simply alter their course 
a trifle in order to avoid stray vessels 
when seen. One old sea captain did pick 
up the flotilla with his glass ten days out 
of San Francisco, but as he was bound 
for Siam he did not reach there in time 
to give the alarm. It is very doubtful 
if he would have been believed if he had 
arrived before the Japs landed in Califor- 
nia. The trip across the Pacific was 
made without incident and the vessels 
which were to attack Honolulu accom- 
panied the flotilla until it was north of 
those Islands when they ran down and 
did their part. What puzzled us Ameri- 
cans the most was the fact that no move 
whatever was made against the Philip- 
pines until later. And now for the Jap- 
anese plan of campaign. 

Their force of 40,000 men organized 
into a corps of three divisions with their 
proper proportion of technical troops, ar- 
tillery, engineers, etc., had but one regi- 
ment of cavalry mounted, and horses for 
only two batteries of horse artillery. The 
reason forthis was that they did not wish 
to have their flotilla any larger than was 
absolutely necessary and they counted on 
getting all the horses they required in 
California. They wanted one regiment of 
Cavalry mounted and their horse artillery 
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for their dash against the Presidio and 
for scouting, etc., until they could secure 
horses in San Francisco. The troops of 
the First Division detailed to take the 
Presidio and San Francisco, about 5,000 
men, commenced to land near Point San 
Pedro at about 7 P. M. There was a 
slight fog at the time, admirably suited 
to their purpose, and their landing was 
completed by 12 that night. At 3 A. M, 
they commenced their advance against 
San Francisco, and they entered the city 
about 6:30 A. M. The Post-Office, Mint, 
City Hall and other Government build- 
ings were occupied at once, as were also 
the National Guard armories, by detach- 
ments. All telegraph, electric light and 
trolley wires had been cut at 5 by the 
concerted ‘action of Japanese spies in the 
city. The: main body advanced rapidly 
through the city and the Cavalry and 
Horse Artillery attacked the Presidio 
about 7:15 A. M. 

The scene which followed defies de- 
scription. National Guardsmen hurried 
to their Armories only to be met at the 
door by Japanese Infantry men. The Pre- 
sidio, taken completely by surprise and 
attacked from the land side where there 


are no works of any kind, was in the 
hands of the Japanese by 9 A. M. 
Another landing party hi id taken the 
batteries opposite the Presidio at 5 A. M. 
and at 12 noon two ferry boats loaded 
with Japanese and machine guns attacked 
and captured Angel Island and Alcatraz. 
Our ships at Mare Island attempted to 
cut their way out, but were sunk by the 
fire of the batteries at the mouth of the 
harbor now in the hands of the Japanese. 
But why continue? It is an old story 
now, how the Japanese General ordered 
the municipal officials to continue in of- 
fice and how six were shot under the 
Dewey Monument for refusing; how 
supplies of all kinds were requisitioned, 
etc., etc.; how the people were promised 
protection and ordered to go about their 
usual avocations ; also how hundreds were 
shot on the streets by Japanese Infantry 
for disobedience of the orders of the 
Japanese General. Terror reigned, but 
there was no anarchy, only law and or- 
der—a law of steel. The railroad depots 
were occupied the night of the 19th, and 
when the remainder of the tst Division 
entered San Francisco harbor (all the 
forts being in the hands of the Japanese) 
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they were landed at Oakland and imme- 
diately dispatched to their various des- 
tinations in or in rear of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains which was the line to be 
occupied. Small garrisons were sent to 
the principal cities, such as Ashland, 
Sacramento, etc.—but more of that later. 

The Second Division in its transports 
went north and disembarked at Eureka, 
Cal., and the same dispatching of troops 
to the mountains and the sequestering of 
horses and supplies in that locality, was 
underfaken. 

The Third Division landed at Ventura 
and special trains took Infantry and guns 
to the town of Mojave and Warren on 
the Santa Fé Railroad, thus closing that 
Pass. Within four days after the land- 
ing all of the passes through which rail- 
roads ran were in the hands of the Japan- 
ese and were thus closed to us. 

Within six days after the landing, the 
Japanese line extended from Ventura 
through Fremontville, Manzana, Mojave, 
Walker’s Pass, Mancha, Independence, 
Mammoth, Bridgeport, Markleyville, 
Piumas, Susanville, Round Mountain, 
Redding, Weaver and Eureka. Troops 
were run as near these places as possible 
by train and the remainder of the distance 
was covered by marching. The Japanese 
were not embarrassed by supply trains as 
they lived off the country. 

Of course, supplies were 
lected at the large towns and cities 
use later. Special expeditions were dis- 
patched against our various small gar- 
risons, such as Monterey, and they were 
captured in detail. Armed citizens and 
some of the National Guard managed 
to mobilize in small bodies, but they were 
everywhere defeated with fearful loss. 
The National Guard was treated as pris- 
oners of war; the armed citizens were 
shot when captured as war rebels. Not- 
withstanding the fact that our country 
was being invaded, I could not help but 
admire the magnificent system displayed 
by the Japanese. It was apparent that 
their General Staff had planned a bril- 
liant campaign, and that they were as 
familiar with our country as we were 
ourselves. Japanese spies swarmed ev- 


being col- 
tor 


erywhere and reported everything, so 
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that it was impossible for our people to 
make any organized resistance. 

As was done in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the various Division Commanders upon 
landing called upon all loyal Japanese to 
report to the colors and they received a 
reinforcement of 15,000 men in this man- 
ner from the Japanese in California 
alone. This brought the forces up to 
55,000 men and ten days after the land- 
ing, that is about Oct. 28, 10,000 more 
arrived from Honoluu, bringing their 
forces up to 65,000. And we could only 
put 10,000 regular troops on the firing 
line against a regular army of 65,000 
men entrenched in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains with winter almost at hand. 

The telegraph lines all over the State 
had been cut by Japanese spies to prevent 
the news from preceding the troops, but 
now, after the Japanese had occupied 
their line, the lines were immediately re- 
paired. I had been captured while try- 
ing to get into our armory, and to save 
myself from being shot had to disclose 
that I belonged to the National Guard. 
I was then allowed to put on my uniform 
and as a prisoner of war was used to re- 
pair telegraph lines. The work was done 
by American prisoners under the super- 
vision of the Japanese. Many Ameri- 
can operators were retained in their of- 
fices and required to receive and trans- 
mit messages. 1 was in the main office 
at San Francisco at headquarters, and 
thus was in touch with most of the move- 
ments. I worked under a Japanese Lieu- 
tenant who spoke English well, and as 
we became quite friendly he told me what 
was going on from time to time. 

The Japanese allowed two trains to 
leave California daily and they allowed 
anyone to leave the State. The reason 
for this was obvious; the more people 
who left California, the more supplies 
there would be left for the Japanese. 
Thousands took advantage of this con- 
cession and left the State. The Japan- 
ese have been severely criticized for their 
invasion of the United States instead of 
confining themselves entirely to the Phil- 
ippines, but considering subsequent 
events, I believe that their plan of cam- 
paign was sound for the following rea- 


sons: 
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1. They realized how totally unpre- 
pared for war we were, and they knew 
that if they effected a landing on our 
shores there was absolutely no danger of 
an attack on their’s. ; 

2. Japan did not wish to pit her 
Navy against ours, as notwithstanding 
the fact that it had emerged from the 
war with Russia stronger than when it 
went in, it was still inferior and she real- 
ized that while she might be victorious on 
the sea for a time still there could be 
but one result in the end, and she knew 
that with the loss of only a few of her 
ships she would have to recede from the 
position that she had taken in the East 
which she could not afford to do. She 
wanted the Philippines and she believed 
that if she could keep us engaged at home 
for six months and keep us from sending 
our navy against her, she could make 
herself so secure in the Islands that we 
would not consider it worth while to try 
and dislodge her, and in this she counted 
upon the support of the anti-imperialists 
in the United States. She believed that 
the people would be so glad when they 
had eaten up the Japanese troops in Cali- 
fornia and recaptured Hawaii that they 
would clamor for peace. She knew so 
long as there was a Japanese soldier in 
the United States that the people would 
not hear of any foreign expeditions or the 
dispatching of any ships away from our 
shores. In this she was right. What 
she expected happened. 

When the invasion occurred, coupled 
with the loss of the Hawaiian Islands, 
all of our ships abroad and on the Asiatic 
station were immediately ordered home 
and the Philippines were left to their fate. 
This was not the fault of the Administra- 
tion, but was the direct result of our 
press policy and popular demand. Of 
course, it is true that the ships that we 
had in the East were no match for the 
Japanese navy, and there were no forti- 
fications in the Philippines to support them 
in a battle against the Japanese, and 
perhaps all things considered, it was just 
as well that they did come home, although 
we now know that the Japanese never 
intended to send any reinforcements 


to their troops in California. The Army 
sent there was merely a containing force 
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and was intended to be sacrificed. Their 
generals knew it, and in fact so did all 
of the Army, and that is one reason why 
they fought so terribly—they were the 
price that Japan was willing to pay for 
the Philippines. Every soldier in the 
army of invasion had before leaving Ja- 
pan gone to the temple and had been 
through the ceremony of having the 
white kimona pinned on his left breast, 
which makes him spiritually dead; all he 
has to do after that is to accomplish the 
fact physically. He is legally dead, and 
his relatives look upon him as dead also. 

Now, my friends, when you go up 
against a veteran regular army imbued 
with such an idea, you are up against the 
real thing, as we found out to our cost. 

Having followed the movements of the 
Japanese Army of Invasion, let us see 
what was transpiring east of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains where the Japanese 
were rapidly building entrenchments, per- 
fecting their lines of communication and 
grimly awaiting the attack which they 
knew was sure to come. 

Of course, the entire line heretofore in- 
dicated was not occupied as it was not 
necessary; only the passes and points 
where troops in any number could cross 
the Mountains. The training that the 
Japanese Army had received in the 
mountains of Manchuria admirably fitted 
them for the work before them. 

I have already stated that the Japanese 
allowed all persons who wished to leave 
the state to do so. Through the good 
offices of the Japanese lieutenant under 
whom I had worked, I was allowed to do 
the same, and through the mistake of a 
sergeant, I was not paroled. I could 
hardly contain myself for joy, and I was 
in fear and trembling until the train I 
was on had passed the Japanese outpost 
at Reno, Nev. Many people have won- 
dered why it was that the Japanese al- 
lowed so many persons to leave the State, 
but they thoroughly realized that secrecy 
in regard to their strength and position 
was impossible as almost anyone could 
make his way over the mountains alone 
if he wished to. 

At Reno, I took another train to the 
East, as the Japs would not allow the 
rolling stock to go any further, and in 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE RAILROADS CAUSED US TO FALL BACK ON THIS SLOW 
METHOD OF SUPPLYING OUR TROOPS. 


a few hours I was at Salt Lake City, 
which was then one vast armed camp. | 
reported and was immediately sworn in 
to the service of the United States as a 
first-class sergeant of the Signal Corps 
and put to work at headquarters. I there 
learned that the wildest confusion pre- 
vailed throughout the country. The peo- 
ple were wild, the papers talked of an 
invasion and cities as far east as Salt 
Lake, Denver and even Chicago were in 
fear of the Japanese. The President had 
called Congress together in a special ses- 
sion and had called out all of the organ- 
ized militia of the several States, which 
amounted to about 100,000 men; how- 
ever, only about 75,000 were fit for ser- 
vice and passed the medical examination. 

The President also called for 200,000 
volunteers and they were being organized 
as quickly as possible. The scenes in 
the Volunteer Camps of 1898 in the War 
with Spain were reproduced and there 
was confusion everywhere. The Regular 
Army in the United States was recruited 
to war strength and, swamped with new 
men, lost their value as regulars and 
were in consequence little better than the 
militia. 

I also learned that the Japanese had 
ordered some of their fast cruisers to 


bombard Portland and Seattle, and that 
both cities were in ruins. The vessels 
which bombarded Seattle were caught by 
the forts on Puget Sound when they 
were coming out and sunk, but the ves- 
sels which wrecked Portland escaped, 
severely damaged by the fire from our 
batteries. 

Our troops were rapidly concentrating 
at Phoenix and Prescott, Arizona; 
Pioche, Eureka and Winnemucca, Neva- 
da; Salem, Oregon; Boise City, Idaho; 
and Salt Lake City, Utah; and Denver 
and other large cities in the East. The 
cry was “On to ’Frisco,” and like during 
the civil war, people could not realize 
that we had no army, no supplies, no 
ammunition and no organization. 

The Militia had to be concentrated 
along the line of attack against the Sier- 
ra Nevada mountains and had to be or- 
ganized into Brigades, Divisions and Ar- 
my Corps; Commanders had to be ap- 
pointed, and the troops had to learn to 
move in large bodies and adjust them- 
selves to their new conditions. All this 
took time, and it was not until the middle 
of December that the Army was in a con- 
dition to move, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous efforts which had been put forth. 
Even then, my friends, it was not an 
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army, only an aggregation of armed, uni- 
formed, undisciplined and poorly trained 
men ; brave and patriotic, yes; but not yet 
soldiers; and this was the force with 
which we expected to dislodge a veteran 
regular army, entrenched in mountains 
in the winter time. Is it any wonder 
that we failed at first? 

Let us leave our Army in camp and 
see what was taking place in the East. 

Almost immediately after our invasion 
by the Japanese and the fall of Honolulu, 
came the order for all of our ships to re- 
turn to the United States for the protec- 
tion of our coast cities not already 
wrecked by the Japanese cruisers. This 
left the Philippines practically defense- 
less, and the Japanese early in November 
dispatched an army of 60,000 men to 
take the Islands, which they did with 
very little trouble. Our troops fought 
valiantly, but were everywhere hopeless- 
ly outnumbered and were easily defeated. 
Japan continued to throw troops into the 
Islands and by the end of December she 
had a force of 100,000 men there, and 
they were working like beavers building 
fortifications and were making every ef- 
fort to make their position impregnable. 
The Japanese ships of war received or- 
ders to avoid combat with ours and un- 
der no circumstances to fight if they could 
avoid it as Japan did not wish to risk a 
single ship. The ten cruisers which had 
convoyed the flotilla across the Pacific 
harassed our Pacific Coast and made 
mince-meat of our commerce. Two of 
them were sunk in Puget Sound after 
having bombarded Seattle, and the two 
that were damaged near Portland were 
laid up for repairs at the San Francisco 
Navy Yard. The Japanese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands received supplies and 
heavy guns from Japan and worked night 
and dav fortifying Pearl Harbor. They 
never expected to be able to retain the 
Hawaiian Islands, but they believed that 
if they were in their possession when the 
treaty of peace was negotiated it would 
give them a considerable advantage, 
which was correct. ; 

The above was the situation on the 
22d of December, when our troops be- 
gan to take up their position for their 
attack against the Japanese forces. Los 
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Angeles, Santa Anna, and San Bernar- 
dino had been burned by the Japanese 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery, and the rail- 
road as far as those places destroyed. The 
railroad from Mojave to Barston had 
been destroyed also. The Japs had had 
some difficulty in California from peo- 
ple destroying bridges, tracks, etc., but 
they soon stopped that by adopting the 
rule of devastating the surrounding 
country for one mile, and shooting every 
man and boy found within that district. 
A few examples of this kind stopped that 
kind of work very effectively. Carson 
City, Dayton, Virginia City and Reno 
were also raided and many miles of track 
destroyed in that locality. The same thing 
was done in Trinity, Siskiyou, Shasta, 
Lasson and Piumas Counties. The Ja- 
panese Cavalry, profiting from their les- 
sons in the Russian War, was now used 
vigorously and everywhere. They cared 
nothing for horses, for they had the 
whole State of California to furnish them 
remounts. The railroad from Haw- 
thorne to Owens Lake was destroyed as 
was the railroad from Reno to Honey 
Lake. These measures forced our troops 
to move into their positions by marching, 
which was a tedious process in the win- 
ter time. All this time the people were 
clamoring for an advance and the Ad- 
ministration was blamed for its slowness, 
notwithstanding the fact that everything 
under the sun was being done to hurry 
things. This hurry had much to do with 
our early defeat and it is safe to say that 
if our people had been more patient 
things would have undoubtedly gone bet- 
ter. As it was we attacked with too few 
troops considering their greenness, and 
in consequence were everywhere driven 
back with fearful loss. Our inexperienced 
militia, ignorant of the science of taking 
cover, were mowed down by riflemen and 
machine gun fire. In some places it was 
nothing but butchery. Our first plan of 
campaign was roughly this: 

Thirty thousand men were to attack 
from the Southeast, 32,000 from the 
North from Oregon, and 21,000 were to 
attack the mountain passes at Strong’s 
Cafion. These forces, amounting to 93,- 


000 men, were all the troops that we were 
able to place in the field including the 
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regular contingent, marines and the naval 
brigade. The attack commenced all along 
the line on January 17th, and we were 
everywhere defeated and driven back in 
disorder. The first attack was undoubt- 
edly premature and ill-advised,and should 
not have been made. Our Generals did 
not want to make the attack, but they 
were forced into it by popular demand. 
The defeat of our forces threw the coun- 
try almost into despair and, as was to be 
expected, there was talk in certain quar- 
ters of peace at any price. Our losses 
had been 37,000 killed, wounded and 
missing, in five days’ fighting. After this 
calamity there was nothing to do but 
to wait until our volunteers had been got- 
ten into shape and our battleship squa- 
dron had arrived off the California coast. 

Here my story ends, as I was not an 
actor in what followed. I was severely 
wounded in the attack on Strong’s Cafion 
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WITH WOUNDED FROM THE FIGHT AT STRONG’S CANON. 


and was sent to the hospital at Denver for 
recovery. 

History tells us how more Volunteers 
were called for by the President, and how 
an army of 40,000 was landed at Mon- 
terey, California, under the fire of six- 
teen first-class battleships, and how the 
Japanese, attacked in front, rear and both 
flanks, were defeated ; but all this did not 
take place until May, and then came the 
treaty of peace, giving Japan the Philip- 
pines upon the payment of $42,000,000, 
and they evacuated Hawaii. 

The American people would not hear 
of the conquest of the Philippines. They 
had learned their lesson and learned it 
well. The Regular Army was increased 
to 300,000 men, the Marines to 40,000 
and the keels of thirty-seven first-class 
battleships were laid down and there 
Was not one dissenting voice or one word 
said about economy. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WM. 8S. McCASKEY, U. 8. A. (Ret’d.) 


General William S. McCaskey, U.S. A., the last commissioned officer, on the 
active list, who answered President Lincoln's first call for volunteers in April, 
1861, retired by operation of law (being sixty-four years of age) on October 2d. 

He received his commission as Major General, United States Army, on the 
forty-sixth anniversary of his original entry into the Volunteer service as a 
private. He was identified with the Ist and 79th Volunteer Regiments from 
Pennsylvania during the Civil War, and served in General Patterson’s Army in 
Virginia, and later in the Armies of Ohio and Cumberland. His regiment, the 
79th Pennsylvania Volunteers, belonged to the 14th Army Corps, and he was 
present with it in all campaigns and battles from 1861 until mustered out, July 
1865, at Washington, D. C., as a Captain. 

He took part in the battles of Perryville, Kentucky, Stone River, Tennessee, 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga and all the battles incident to the Atlanta Cam- 
paign and march to the sea in 1864, and in those of Averysboro and Benton- 
ville, North Carolina, in Sherman’s Carolina Campaign in 1865, and was also 
present in the Grand Review at Washington of Sherman’s Army in 1865. 
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He was appointed in the Regular Army as 2d and tst Lieutenant, Febru- 
ary 23, 1866, and assigned to the 13th U. S. Infantry, transferred to the 22d 
Infantry, and later to the 20th Infantry, in which regiment he served for nearly 
thirty-five years, filling every grade from 1st Lieutenant to Colonel. 

He served for many years on the frontier in Minnesota, Dakota and Mon- 
tana, commanded his regiment as a Major in the Cuban Campaign and later 
in the Philippine Islands as Colonel. 

General McCaskey was advanced to the grade of Brigadier General, January 
1904, and has served two tours in the Philippine Islands. General McCaskey’s 
entire service has been spent in the Line of the Army. 


Brigadier General Edward Settle Godfrey, who was retired on October 
oth, was one of the most noted Indian fighters and frontier scouts in the United 
States service. He has the distinction also of being one of the last of the high 
commissioned officers of the Army who saw service in the civil war. He served 
as a private in the 21st Ohio Infantry, before he was appointed a cadet at West 
Point, from which he was graduated in 1867, and assigned to the 7th Cavalry. 

Most of General Godfrey's active military service was with that regiment 
in Indian campaigning. He won a medal of honor for “most distinguished gal- 
lantry in action” against the Nez Perces Indians at Bear Paw, Montana, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1877, leading his command into action when he was severely wounded. 
He served at the battle of Wounded Knee, and his participation in that engage- 
ment nearly cost him his life, and did cost him, in the estimation of many of 
his fellow-soldiers, the loss of the rank of major-general. The charge against 
General Godfrey was that he permitted the killing of women and children un- 
necessarily in battle. He has always been vigorously defended against this 
charge by General Bell and other participants in the engagement. 

A railroad accident just after the battle of Wounded Knee sent General 
Godfrey to the hospital badly injured. He never fully recovered from the ac- 
cident. He participated in the campaign against the Indians in which General 
Custer was killed and in the expedition that captured Chief Joseph. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 


At’a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Navy League of the United 
States, held at the office of the Chairman, Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, in New 
York City, on Thursday, September 19, 1907, it was decided that it would be 
best for the interests of the League not to have that organization identified with 
any publication; accordingly the designation of an “official organ” was revoked. 
In the future, the Secretary will furnish extracts from the League’s journal of 
events and official minutes to those periodicals, the whole or any portion of 
which is devoted to the interests of the Naval Service, and all such items, together 
with notes from the various Sections, will be issued to members monthly from 
the Secretary’s office, in the form of a leaflet or circular. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


BY 


EDWIN EMERSON 


WAR CORRESPONDENT in 
times of peace is like a fish out 
of water. 
I was stranded thus at the outbreak 
of the war between Japan and Russia. 
Nearly two years had passed since 
my last war. In the meanwhile | had 
looked into some South American re- 
volutions in Venezuela and Colombia, 
and again at Panama, and had become 
involved in a filibustering plot against 
San Domingo. Incidentally I had run 
through a small fortune. 
By the time things began to look 


promising in the Far East my private 
fortunes had reached their lowest ebb. 
I did not know where to turn for my 
next Collar. 

The worst of it was that my credit 
stood high and everybody thought I 
was well off. By “everybody” I mean 
my friends in society who insisted on 
keeping up a pace that was killing me, 
—and my friends, the publishers, who 
believed apparently that I was above 
anything but lordly offers, and so left 
me without work, out in the cold. 

“Cold” was scarcely the word for it. 
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{ had fairly luxurious quarters in New 
York City at the foot of Fifth Avenue 
on Washington Square. I had a coun- 
try house across the bay in Staten Is- 
land with servants, horses, dogs and 
eighty acres of land. I hunted, golfed 
and played in polo matches. I sailed 
a small yacht and also had the use of 
an automobile. In town as well as in 
the country I had my clubs. 1 went 
in society and I thought nothing of 
giving a theatre box party or a dinner 
at Delmonico’s whenever the spirit 
moved me. In a word, I was head over 
heels in debt. 

In “The Light that Failed,” Mr. Kip- 
ling has pictured the typical war cor- 
respondent sitting with one eye on his kit 
and the other on a map of the Bal- 
kans. I did not bother about kits or 
maps, but I was looking for any war in 
any quarter of the world as a pirate 
looks for a prize. The black war cloud 
gathering in the east, so far as I was 
concerned, was radiant with silver lin- 
ing. 

In midsummer of 1903 I had made up 
my mind that war between Russia and 
Japan was merely a question of time 
and that the place for me was Man- 
churia. My hope was to get to Man- 
churia before October 8th, the date 
set by Russia for the promised evacua- 
tion of Manchuria. Whatever might 
be done or not done by that time, I 
thought, should be of interest to the 
world at large. The trouble came in 
getting any one to send me there. 

Then came the weary round of vis- 
iting the publishers. My first visit was 
to Messrs. Collier & Sons, the publish- 
ers of the most enterprising weekly 
illustrated journal in America. Already 
these gentlemen had done much for 
me. They had sent me to Cuba during 
the Spanish-American war, had offered 
to send me to the Philippine Islands 
during the insurrection there, to Mar- 
tinique at the time of the eruption of 
Mount Pelée, and had sent me to Pan- 
ama for the last revolution on the Isth- 
mus. Besides this they had published 
a book for me which had proved a great 
success for them. My relations with 
them were most cordial, particularly 
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with the junior member of the firm, a 
young man nearly my own age with 
whom I had many experiences in com- 
mon—from studying at the same uni- 
versity down to polo playing. 

Young Mr. Collier was sympathetic 
as usual, but gave me little encourage- 
ment. If anybody were to be sent it 
was to be Frederick Palmer, who had 
done brilliant work for them during 
the Boxer War, knew the ground and 
had been over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. He, too, had long predicted the 
coming conflict in the Far East and 
was only waiting for his chance to go 
to the front. In the meanwhile, he had 
been given a berth on the local staff of 
Collier's Weekly to make quite sure of 
his services. I came away with noth- 
ing but an order for a short article on 
some local topic. 

Other publishers whom I visited 
were even less encouraging. For the 
most part they declared that there 
would be no war. Thus the elder Mr. 
McClure, the publisher of WJcClure’s 
Magazine, wasted half an hour of his 
precious time trying to convince me 
that there would never again be any. 
war on a large scale, because war had 
grown too expensive. He advised me 
to turn my hand to writing novels. One 
of his editors with whom I afterwards 
went out to lunch, had the grace to 
give me an order for an interview with 
the Empress Dowager of China, pro- 
vided I ever got to China. That is to 
say, he promised to pay me one thou- 
sand doilars for procuring and writing 
an interview such as only Sir Robert 
Hart or Li Hung Chang could have ob- 
tained. 

This was the nearest I came to get- 
ting sent to Manchuria. When I went 
to the editor of Harper's IVeekly, after 
having made a futile round of the daily 
papers, that gentleman said he took no 
stock in Manchuria, but would be glad 

to have me return to Panama to de- 
scribe the situation there. I accepted 
the commission, hoping against hope 
that I might be recalled before war 
in the Far East became a certainty. 

At Panama I met Harold Martin, 
one of the war correspondents of the 
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Associated Press. We became fast 
friends. When I ran across him again 
in New York it was January. My 
friends had just finished celebrating my 
return by treating me to a surprise 
house party in mid-winter at my place 
in the country. It was a great success, 
Nobody who has ever given a house 
party to a lot of jolly people without 
any wherewithal in sight can appre- 
ciate the joys of such a surprise party. 
Besides this I had just lost my favorite 
horse—a Spanish stallion that had been 
given to me by Colonel Roosevelt in 
Cuba. I was resolved to let the sur- 
prise party stand as a farewell party, 
and to be off to the wars. 

Still the trouble was to get any one 
to send me. “If you are bound to go,” 
said Harold Martin, “nobody can stop 
you. Of course there will be a war, and 
of course you will get into it somehow 
or other. The only danger is that you 
will get there too late. That cannot 
be helped. The editors, as you and I 
know them, won't wake up to the fact 
that they must have somebody on the 
spot until the first shots are fired. Then 
they will want you to cross the Pa- 
cific Ocean for them in three hours and 
to climb over the Korean Mountains 
several weeks ahead of the Japanese 
and Russian armies. As for sending 
anybody ahead of time, that would be 
against all precedents. Such things are 
only done in England. The best thing 
you can do is to borrow or steal the 
money and get over there as quickly 
as you can, on your own hook. If you 
can’t do that wait until the situation is 
acute. So soon as news comes of an 
ultimatum or of mobilization rush 
around to all the newspaper offices and 
tell them you are leaving py the next 


boat. Tell them it is their last chance 
for making any arrangement’ with 
you. Under the stress of the scare 


news somebody will surely take you 
up. Take the best offer even if it’s none 
too promising and get over to Japan if 
you have to stow away on a steamer. 
You can surely get free railroad passes 
to the Pacific Slope, or your hand must 
have lost its cunning. Once in Japan 
the world is yours. All the papers will 
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be wanting men over there. All you 
will have to do is to let them know that 
you are on the spot. They will take 
you up quick as a flash and advertise 
you in large headlines as their special 
commissioner whom they have dis- 
patched to the seat of war regardless 
of expense. If it comes to the worst 
you can always freeze to some man out 
there. All the big men, like our A. P. 
man or Reuter’s man will have power 
to appoint others on the job. Once you 
get into the thick of it your fortune 
is made. Think of the loot! I remem- 
ber a chap on the road to Peking wha 
claimed to be a correspondent for some 
paper in Shanghai. He got enough 
Chinese silks and curios out of one 
pawn shop in Tientsin to fill twenty- 
two trunks. The loot that he got out 
of that short trip was enough to set 
him up for life. Come around and say 
good-bye to me before you go. You 
will find me at the cable’ desk 
until four in the morning. Don’t come 
before midnight unless you want to be 
fired out!” 

Three days afterward came the news 
that China had declared neutrality “in 
case there should be a conflict over 
Manchuria.” This item of news came 
almost simultaneously from St. Peters- 
burg and from Tokio, On the same day 
I met the president of one of our larg- 
est international steamship companies, 
“Why aren’t you on your way to the 
front?” he asked. 

“So you think war is sure?” I said. 

“Certainly,” said he, “after that last 
piece of news. This point of making 
sure of China’s neutrality is all they 
have been struggling for during the 
last few months. Now each announces 
it as a diplomatic triumph on the part 
of their ambassadors in Peking. With 
this important point settled they can 
fall to now and may the best man win.” 

I told him how things stood with me 
and how I had a chance offered me of 
getting a free lift across the Pacific in 
a ship of a rival steamship company, 
provided I could bring about a meeting 
between himself and the American rep- 
resentative of the other company. 

“Introduce him to me by all means!” 





he said. “Get him to come and lunch with 
us at the Down Town Club. Telephone 
to me when he can come and I shall 
try to arrange it for that day. I hope 
something will come out of it for you. 
I only wish I were younger and in your 
boots.” 

The other man, when I went to 
him, was so glad that he got another 
friend to promise me a railroad pass 
from Chicago to Seattle, the port from 
which my ship was to sail. The ship 
was a fast English freighter chartered 
apparently for carrying a rush cargo 
of grain to Port Arthur. In case of 
war she was to dispose of her cargo in 
Japan. I was to be the only passen- 
ger. 

The luncheon came off. The two 
men who were interested in meeting 
each other talked nothing but war. 
After the luncheon our host sent a tele- 
gram to his brother in Japan asking 
him to use his good offices to obtain 
an official permission for me to follow 
the Japanese forces should they take 
the field. Meanwhile the other man 
handed me the promised railway pass- 
es and wrote a letter directing the cap- 
tain of the steamship Tydeus to take 
me on board free of charge. 

I went straight to the office of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. Frederick Palmer was 
just saying good-bye. He was to race 
across the continent to San Francisco 
to catch a steamer there leaving for 
Japan five days later. Jim Hare, the 
photographer, was to go with him, 
Hare told me the Collier’s people had 
been reluctant to send him, because 
they were sending several other pho- 
tographers whom Palmer was to pick 
up in Chicago and at San Francisco. 
To get the chance to go he had con- 
sented to terms that were none too fa- 
vorable for him. If he did good work, 
though, they had promised him a bo- 
nus of a thousand dollars. He urged 
me to tackle young Collier at once so 
that I might come with himself, leav- 
ing the other photographers to Palmer. 

I tackled Collier. He told me I was 
too late. All his arrangements had been 
completed. Five men were even now 
on their way to Japan. One man had 
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already been engaged in Japan, and 
another was starting from St. Peters- 
burg. There was no occasion what- 
ever for burdening his pay roll with an- 
other man. I asked Mr. Collier wheth- 
er he would share my expenses at the 
front with a daily newspaper or month- 
ly magazine. He said he would. 

I telephoned to Hearst, the owner of 
the New York Journal. They said he 
was in Europe. I knew this to be a 
lie as I had met him face to face in a 
theatre lobby only the night before. I 
went straight to his house, but was 
told he was out as an alternative. I 
drove to Herald Square and saw the 
managing editor of the Herald. He 
told me that Mr. Bennett, the proprie- 
tor, alone attended to such important 
matters as the selection of war corre- 
spondents. Mr. Bennett was in Paris. 
Next I drove down to Newspaper Row 
and saw the editors of the Sun, Globe, 
Press, Times, Evening Post, Mail and 
Express, and the Staats Zeitung. They 
all said they would be glad to receive 
dispatches from me, and would pay 
special rates for them, but none cared 
to incur the expense of sending a man. 
All expressed a doubt that there would 
ever be a war. Colonel Day, the lo- 
cal manager of the Associated Press 
said that the A. P. had the situation 
fully covered by five men stationed at 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Tokio, Ma- 
nila and St. Petersburg. I asked him 
for a letter recommending me to these 
representatives abroad for appointment 
in case of need. He said he saw no 
occasion for this as he did not be- 
lieve there would be a war. He had 
only just received a discouraging cable 
to this effect from Melville Stone, the 
president of the Press Association, who 
was then in St. Petersburg. 

Leaving him at his desk in the West- 
ern Union Telegraph building I crossed 
Broadway and called on the American 
manager of the Central News, a rival 
press association. He gave me little 
encouragement, but asked me to look 
him up again in a few days. In reality, 
I think, he wanted to look my record 
up, as I was an utter stranger to him. 

By this time it had grown too late 
for office hours. I knew where the 
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managing editor of the New York Jour- 

nal was apt to dine, so I drove up town, 
changed my clothes and walked in up- 
on him at dinner. He seemed inter- 
ested in what I had to tell him and 
said he would speak to Mr. Hearst 
about me that same night if he saw 
him at the office. He thought Mr. 
Hearst would be glad to do such a 
thing in conjunction with Mr. Col- 
lier. 

| drove to Mr. Collier's house and 
caught him just as he was stepping into 
his auto to drive to the opera. He 
carried me along with him so far as 
the Opera House. I told him I might 
expect to hear from Mr. Hearst later 
in the evening. He said he had changed 
his mind about going shares with an- 
other paper. If | went for Collier’s 
Weekly he preferred to have me go for 
him alone. 

Had I thought of following the war 
from the Russian side? I said one side 
was as good as the other for me. Only 
the Japanese side would be easier for 
me as I had a brother in Japan, and 
also a cousin, serving as our Minister 
in Tokyo. Mr. Collier said he had the 
Japanese end of it thoroughly covered, 
besides which most American and 
English papers would be sure to ovef- 
do the Japanese story, so that there 
might be a more interesting element of 
novelty in the Russian version. I had 
already considered this point, but had 
never seen my way clear to go with 
the Russians. Mr. Collier thought it 
could be done if one went about it in 
the right way. “Fix things up to go 
with the Russians,” he said, as the auto 
drew up before the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, “and then come and talk to 
me.” 

I drove to the house of a friend who 
was married to a Russian lady and got 
him to write me a note of introduction 
to Count Cassini, the Russian ambas- 
sador in Washington. Then I drove 
home, changed my clothes again, and 
took the night train for Washington. 

In Washington I dropped in on an old 
college chum while he was at breakfast. 
He told me it was idle to try and see 
the Russian Ambassador as Count 
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Cassini made it a point never to sec 
any mewspaper correspondents. Col- 
onel Raspopoff, the Russian military 
attaché, he said, was a good fellow, to 
whom he would give mea note. I call- 
ed on Colonel Raspopoff and had a 
pleasant talk with him. He spoke ex- 
cellent English. Raspopoff was less 
interested in the prospect of war than 
I had expected. Even if he were at 
home, he said, there would be little 
chance of his going to the front as it was 
a purely Colonial affair far away in 
China with which the European mili- 
tary men of Russia would have little to 
do. The only man he knew out there 
was General Dessino, the Russian mil- 
itary attaché at Shanghai. In case I 
should meet him he gave me a letter 
of introduction written in English. It 
ended with the sentence: “All oppor- 
tunities which will be given to this 
gentleman will only help to enlighten 
the world at large on the true condi- 
tions of affairs.” 

I invited Colonel Raspopoff to come 
back with me to New York to attend 
a military ball given by the Old Guard, 
on the following night. He said he 
would come. 

It was still too early to call at the 
Embassy so I drove to the house of the 
Russian Naval Attaché, Commander 
Butakoff. A Cossack opened the door 
and ushered me into a parlor in the 
center of which stood a large Christ- 
mas tree. Two young girls were play- 
ing with their dolls in a corner. On 
seeing me they tiptoed out of the room. 
Commander Butakoff entered and 
made some excuses for the children as 
he shook hands with me. He said the 
Christmas tree should have been clear- 
ed away long ago but for them. Rus- 
sian Christmas comes too late, anyway. 

Butakoff was a splendid looking man, 
fair, full bearded and over six feet tall. 
He did not speak English well, but 
spoke excellent German. 

I asked him whether he was related 
to the Admiral Butakoff who took a 
Russian fleet into New York harbor 
during our civil war at a time when it 
looked as if England might take a 
hand in our war. Butakoff said the 
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Admiral was his father. Then we dis- 


cussed the coming war. 

Butakotf thought like myself that 
war was close at hand. He said he 
would not be surprised if Japan won 
the first sea fight. It was even pos- 
sible, he admitted, that Japan might 
come off victorious at sea, especially 
in the beginning. On land, though, the 
Russian forces would cross the Korean 
mountains and drive the Japs into the 
sea provided the Japs ever got a foot- 
hold in Korea. Afterwards a strong 
fleet from Russia would reinforce Ad- 
miral Alexeieff’s squadron in the Far 
East and the Japanese would be 
brought to terms. 

Butakoff said he did not know Ad- 
miral Alexeieff’s squadron in the Far 
not feel free to give me a letter to 
him. Count Cassini, he said, knew 
Alexeieff well having served min- 
ister in Peking when Alexeieff took 
command of the Pacific Fleet. So I had 
better ask the Count to give me a letter 
to him. Otherwise Butakoff had so many 
friends and comrades serving in the lar 
East that he was at a loss to whom first 
to give me letters. Finally he wrote me 
a round robin letter in Russian addressed 
to one and all of his comrades serving in 
Asiatic waters recommending me_ to 
their courtesies. Count Cassini, he said, 
had better be seen in the afternoon, when 
he was more at leisure. 

It was noon now—the best time for 
finding President Roosevelt. So I drove 
to the White House and made a farewel! 
call on him. 

President Roosevelt was receiving a 
number of political callers. Among oth- 
ers there was a young man from Switzer- 
land who had undertaken to travel 
around the world going for the most 
part on foot and earning his own way. 
While the President was shaking hands 
with the others and talking politics this 
young man and I swapped travelling ex- 
periences. In the end, having got rid 
of all the others, President Roosevelt 
broke in on our hard-luck stories and 

asked what he could do for me. 

There was nothing he could do for 
me—or rather, nothing I felt like asking. 
Out of the kindness of his heart he had 

already once given a general letter of 
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recommendation to me on which I could 
rely for an open sesame when other keys 
failed me. I told him I had come to say 
good-bye. 

The President asked me what were my 
plans. I told him I had wanted to go 
with the Japanese, but that I now had a 
better chance to go with the Russians. 
I meant, if possible, to get in with the 
Cossack vanguard and go with them dur- 
ing the Russian advance into Korea. 

“Capital, capital!” exclaimed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, slapping his thigh. “Only 
there will be no Russian advance into 
Korea.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that there 
will be no war?” 

“TI did not say that,” snapped the Pres- 
ident. “It is not for me to say whether 
there will be a war or not. If there is a 
war and you go with the Cossacks I am 
sure you will see plenty of good fighting 
and good riding. If you meet Mr. Gris- 
com in Tokio or Mr. McCormick in St. 
Petersburg give them my very best re- 
gards!” 

In the afternoon I called at the Rus- 
sian Embassy. My card was taken in. I 
was ushered into a drawing-room where 
I found myself face to face with the 
young Countess Cassini. I had met her 
before in Washington and she now 
thought I had come to call on her. 

She received me so graciously that I 
wished I had come for her alone, and I 
told her so. She laughed and said since I 
felt thus I must take tea with her. While 
she poured tea from a samovar I told 
her what I wanted from her foster-fath- 
er. The girl became deeply interested at 
once. It would be difficult, she thought, 
to get her father to give me anything in 
writing, but perhaps she could coax him 
into it. At all events she promised to do 
all she could to help me. 

Two beautiful Siberian greyhounds 
came bounding into the room. The 
graceful creatures came up to us and 

begged for cake. One of them laid his 
long shapely head on his mistress’s lap, 
drawing up first one foot, then another, 
and finally his whole body. Meanwhile 
the young Countess had rung a bell and 
had bidden the servant to invite the 


Count Cassini to take tea with her. 
The Count entered and shook hands 


with me. 


I was about to hand him the 
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note of introduction I had brought when 

the young lady, standing behind his 
back, put her finger to her lips. She 
then poured him some tea. While he 
sipped it and smoked a cigarette, she 
told him in French how I was going to 
the war and that it depended on him 
whether I should go with the Russians 
or with the horrid Japanese. 

“Please give him letters to some of 
our nice friends out there so that they 
may induce him to go on our side if you 
cannot persuade him.” 

Count Cassini said that he had no rea- 
son to believe that there would be war. 
The newspapers appeared to him more 
eager for the fray than the nations in- 
volved. Already several gentlemen of 
the press had come to him with requests 
for war correspondents’ credentials, but 
he had refused them all. Even if he de- 
sired to do so he had no authority for 
issuing such credentials. 

“But this gentleman has all the cre- 
dentials he wants” interposed the young 
Countess. “Since he is going out there 
and will describe what he sees in a great 
journal and perhaps even in a book, I 
am really anxious that he should meet 
the right people and see things from the 
right side. This will be made easy for 
him, as you know, if he sees some of 
your good friends out there and can 
bring them greetings from you.” 

Another visitor was announced. Two 
ladies came rustling in. Count Cassini 
excused himself and invited me to follow 
him into his study. Here we had more 
cigarettes. 

I handed him my letter of introduc- 
tion. In it my friend, rather gratuit- 
ously, described me as intensely sympa- 
thetic toward Russia. I made some dep- 
recatory remark and said I intended to 
look at things as impartially as I could, 
on what ever side I might find myself 
serving. 

Count Cassini said that he knew the 
writer of the letter well enough and held 
him in such esteem that the assurances 
he gave concerning me and my senti- 
ments were sufficient. He was not so 
sure, however, of the journal I intended 
to represent. Collier’s Weekly at the 


time of troubles in Kishineff had pub- 
lished an article intensely hostile to Rus- 
Mr. Palmer’s articles on the Trans- 


sia. 
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Siberian Railway as published in Collier’s 
Weekly, likewise breathed nothing but 
hostility to Russia. 

As a matter of fact, these articles, of 
which Count Cassini complained, were 
by no means so one-sided as he claimed. 
I was inwardly surprised that he had 
found anything in them for resentment. 

It was the function of a great journal, 
professing to taking an impartial view of 
things, I said, to print both sides of a 
question. I reminded the Count of some 
conspicuously pro-Russian articles that 
had appeared in recent issues of Collier’s 
Weekly. One of them, an able military 
exposition of the strategic situation writ- 
ten by my friend Captain Edrikhin, of 
the Russian General Staff, I had myself 
furnished to Collier's Weekly. 

The Count said he had not read this 
article, but that he had seen Captain Ed- 
rikhin when he was in America and con- 
ceived a high opinion of him. The 
American newspapers, he continued, pro- 
fessed to be impartial, but as a matter of 
fact they were doing all they could to 
stir up ugly feelings against Russia 
among their readers. The American 
people at heart were really well disposed 
toward Russia. Of this he had ample 
evidences on all sides. The average 
American was a man of large heart, 
proud of his large land, and full of large 
ambitions,—just like the Russians. The 
men of other countries appeared petty 
and narrow besides them. It took an 
American to understand a Russian, and 
vice-versa. Both were races of pioneers 
and empire builders. As for the differ- 
ences in government, altogether too 
much had been made of them by political 
theorists. The American and Russian 
governments more than once before had 
gone hand in hand together, just as the 
French Republic and the Russian Em- 

pire were doing now. When the United 
States wanted Alaska, Russia had read- 
ily yielded this vast territory on the Pa- 
cific Ocean to them. Now that Russian 
pioneers and settlers had pushed their 
Empire as far as the Pacific Ocean, 
America should be the last country to 
refuse them an opening there. What of 
it, though the United States were a Re- 
public and the Czar an autocratic ruler? 
“You know yourself,” said Count Cas- 
sini warmly, “that a man of dominant 
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personality, like your President Roose- 
velt, rises above all your democratic ma- 
chinery. He is more independent verily 
than our Czar. He, at least, can break 
away from his entourage. He is not in 
the trammels of etiquette. As for our 
common people, they are a race of free 
men like yours. The commonest Cos- 
sack is a freer man, and holds himself as 
such, than you are here in Washington 
or in New York. 

“The present newspaper agitation in 
America against Russia,” said Count Cas- 
sini with much bitterness, ‘was the work 
of the Jews. They owned most of the 
newspapers or could control their utter- 
ances by the money value of their adver- 
tisements. There was not a newspaper 
in New York that could afford to slight 
the Jews. This was clearly shown at the 
time of the Kishineff troubles. The Jews 
then had even carried their presumption 
so far that they had dictated to the Pres- 
ident a piece of unwarranted interference 
in the internal affairs of Russia. 

“The Jewish money lenders in Paris 
and Lombard Street are even now at- 
tempting to thwart Russia’s legitimate 
ambitions in the Far East. Happily, Rus- 
sia was rich enough to win the war with- 
out Jewish money.” 

“Then you think,” I ventured, “that 
there will surely be war?” 

“T do not say this,” replied the Count. 
“But if there is a war, we shall surely 
win.” 

“What about the naval situation?” I 
asked. 

“Japan’s alleged strength at sea has 
been much exaggerated.” 

“But surely,” I ventured, “the Japan- 
ese may be expected to be thoroughly at 
home in their own waters. See how eas- 
ily they won their war with China.” 

“Would you compare us to the Chi- 
nese?” he.retorted with heat. “That was 
no war. That was nothing but a ‘walk- 
over,’ as you say in English. The Chi- 
nese war ships which the Japanese sent 
to the bottom in the battle of the Yalu 
were nothing but defenceless old hulks. 
It was like shooting into so many junks. 
It will be another story when Admiral 
Alexeieff’s splendid fighting squadron 
steams into action.” 

This was my chance to come back to 
the question of the desired letters of in- 
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troduction. All I had come to Washing- 
ton for, I said, was to ask him for the 
favor of a personal letter to Admiral Al- 
exeieff and to Minister Pavloff in Korea. 

“I have refused all such requests to 
others,” said Count Cassini, rising. “But 
if there really should be a war, and if 
you are really going to it, you shall have 
them. Let me know a day or two before 
starting and I shall send them to you at 
once.” I bowed myself out. 

It was a short walk over to the State 
Department, where I meant to make a 
farewell call on Mr. Hay. At the door 
of Mr. Hay’s office I encountered the 
Japanese Minister, Mr. Takahira, and 
exchanged bows with him. While at the 
State Department I seized the opportu- 
nity to take out a new passport and to 
beg a friendly letter of recommendation 
to all American Diplomatic and Consular 
officers abroad from Mr. Loomis, the as- 
sistant secretary of State, who had be- 
friended me when he was American 
Minister in Venezuela. 

Armed with these papers and letters, 
I returned to New York. Colonel Ras- 
popoff came also. On the following 
night we met again at the Old Guards 
Ball. At five in the morning Raspopoff 
wished me a last bon voyage. 

Meanwhile I had seen Mr. Collier 
again. I showed him my letters, but he 
did not even bother to look at them. He 
said he had received a telegram from 
Jim Archibald at Hong-kong. Archibald 
had received permission to accompany 
the Russian fleet on board Alexeieff’s 
flag-ship. He had cabled Archibald a 
thousand dollars. He had entered into 
an arrangement, moreover, with Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis to have him rep- 
resent Collier's Weekly at the front. 
Davis was a very expensive man. Mr. 
Collier did not think his father would 
consent to adding another war corre- 
spondent to the pay roll. Already they 
had a dozen outside men under salary, 
not counting the regular correspondents 
abroad. His father had complained to 
him that the expenses for foreign corre- 
spondents alone exceeded one-third of the 
total running expenses of the Weekly. 
In short, there was no hope for me. 

I was in despair. I told him I was de- 
termined to go whether he sent me or 
not. Once I got there he might count 
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on my getting into the thick of it. This 
was his last chance to secure my services 
for Collier's Weekly. Then I told him 
how I had already booked passage on a 
steamer due to leave America one week 
hence, and had secured railroad passes 
for one-half of the trip across the con- 
tinent. 

“That alters the case,” said Mr. Col- 
lier. “In view of your lightening your 
traveling expenses by so much, I too will 
g.ve you a lift. I will give you an ad- 
vance of five hundred dollars and you 
may ask our advertisement manager to 
get you a free pass from here to Chi- 
cago. You had better get some daily 
paper to chip in. I don’t care which side 
you go with, or how go about it, only 
give a wide berth to Palmer and Davis. 
I don’t want any friction with them. If 
Davis goes one way, you had better go 
in the opposite direction. As for your 
articles, you can write for whom you 
please, only let your literary agent here 
give us first option on them. Send us all 
the photographs you can. We will give 
you all the photographic apparatus you 
need.” 

The next day was spent in fruitless 
search for Mr. Hearst and making an- 
other round of the newspaper offices. I 
saw over a dozen editors. 

Then came Tokio’s first report of the 
rupture of diplomatic relations at St. 
Petersburg. A telephone message 
reached me at my club to come to the 
Journal office. I went there, but was 
told to call again late in the evening, 
when I might be likely to find Mr. 
Hearst. 

When I called again about eleven in 
the evening it was still too early. I 
dropped in on Harold Martin in the 
Western Union Building. He was sit- 
ting in his shirt sleeves at the cable desk 
with both hands filled with telegrams, 
dictating to two typewriters at once, or 
rather alternately. Office boys were con- 
stantly entering and leaving the room 
with dispatches. He jerked his pipe out 
of his mouth long enough to shout at 
me: “Get out of here! I’ve got no time 
for you or anything else. I’m breaking 
a record.” 

I sat on a corner of a desk and listened 
to him dictating while I glanced over 
the telegrams that were being slapped 
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down by the boys. They were from 
Tokio, from St. Petersburg, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Lisbon, Rome, 
Constantinople and other places, in a be- 
wildering mixture of English, French, 
Spanish “and mutilated telegraph lingo. 
They appeared to be official confirma- 
tions of the war news, interviews with 
foreign statesmen or solemn comments 
from diplomatic personages whose iden- 
tity was not disclosed. Apart from a 
few stray telegrams from South Amer- 
ica, Panama and the Balkans, dealing 
of local matters, the one absorbing topic 
was the imminence of war. Each story 
came in intermittent scraps, beginning 
and ending in the middle of sentences, 
with proper names spelled all awry and 
the sequence of pages hopelessly jum- 
bled. 

Martin handled his forces like a gen- 
eral. The keys of the typewriters clicked 
incessantly, the boys slammed the doors, 
and the air was blue with tobacco smoke. 

During an interval while Martin was 
looking up a name in the Almanac de 
Gotha, at the same time rolling up his 
shirt sleeves and refilling his pipe, we 
could hear the clang clang of fire engines 
and hose wagons clattering along the de- 
serted pavement of Broadway. 

“Monster fire in Baltimore,” said Mar- 
tin. ‘“Telegraphed for assistance to fire 
department here, and to Philadelphia, 
Washington, Newark, even Hoboken. 
First time such thing ever happened. 
Whole town seems to be burning up. 
The chaps in the other room are crazy 
over it. Tried to get me to help them on 
their job, the blamed fools. Told them 
I had troubles of my own. If this keeps 
on it will beat Mont Pelée. I have al- 
ready broken the record of the Tidal 
Wave in Samoa when Dunning sent fif- 
teen thousand words over the wire. Come 
in at three in the morning and I'll take 
you out for a drink. I suppose you have 
come to say good-bye.” With that he 
plunged back into his mass of telegrams 
and I went my way. It was the iast I 
saw of Martin. 

At the Journal office I was ushered 
into the managing editor’s room. Part 
of the paper was just going to press. 
Young fellows in their shirt sleeves with 
dishevelled hair were rushing in and out 
waving galleys of proof or sheets of 
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copy. I chatted for a while with Arthur 
Brisbane. Every instant the managing 
editor was interrupted. 

“Everything coming all in a heap,” he 
said. “Baltimore is burning down and 
now comes this war. When are you 
going?” 

I said I should start next morning. 

“What are your terms to do it for us 
and Collier's?” 

I asked for one thousand dollars down 
and one hundred dollars a week. No ex- 
penses to be borne by the Journal. 

A young man wandered into the room. 
In his hand he held the proof of the full 
page of the Journal, with a lurid picture 
of a city on fire. Over it letters three 
inches high stood the head line: “BAL- 
TIMORE IN FLAMES.” 

“What about this?” he drawled, with 
his mild blue eyes full of baby wonder. 

It was Mr. Hearst. In an absent- 
minded manner he gave me his left hand, 
while he held the page proof up to the 
managing editor. 
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“T sent that page down half an hour 
ago,” said Mr. Chamberlain. “You re- 
member Colonel Emerson. He is going 
to the war for us and for Collier's. He 
is starting tomorrow to catch a steamer 
at Seattle. Collier's are to pay all his 
expenses. He wants a thousand dollars 
down from us and one hundred a week. 
: think that is a very fair offer.” 

“Do you know Jack London?” asked 
Mr. Hearst of me. “He is going over 
there for us, too. He has already sailed. 
I don’t know what kind of a war cor- 
respondent he will make, but anything he 
writes ought to be good. Perhaps you 
will meet him over there. Give my re- 
gards to Mr. Griscom in Tokio if you 
meet him. He seems to have made 
things very pleasant for my mother when 
she was in Japan. How is your father?” 

Another editor rushed up with more 
proofs. “It’s all right,” said Chamber- 
lain. “Come to the office at ten o’clock 


tomorrow morning and we will fix you 


up.” 


(To be continued.) 
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T was my good fortune, while at Pop- 
lar River, Montana, in the early 
’80’s, to witness the last unrestricted 
“Sun Dance” that the government al- 
lowed the Sioux Indians to hold. 

It was to be a great affair, and as such, 
was widely heralded. At that time, there 
happened to be a steamboat stopping at 
the post, to unload stores and “wood up,” 
and as the news spread of the coming 
festival, the passengers seized the oppor- 
tunity to witness the novel sight. A num- 
ber of them attended it, gladly paying the 
one dollar admission that the Indians 
asked when they saw the crowd of 
prospective spectators. They knew that 
they could overtake the boat next day by 
driving overland a short distance, meet- 
ing it after it had made one of the wide 
bends for which the Missouri is noted. 

The Sun Dance, “We tonka Wachee- 
py” as the Indians call it, was a half re- 
ligious, half-political rite, held annually 
to glorify the Deity; and to give the 
young men (and women) an opportunity 
to prove their bravery and endurance. By 
this rite or ceremony, the endurance pow- 
ers of the young men were tested prior to 
their “coming of age.” If they withstood 
the ordeals without flinching, they were 
entitled to the appellation of “Braves,” 
and to take part in the councils 
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of their people. But if they turned 
“jontay sutah wanitch” (weak hearted) 
and could not take the “medicine,” they 
were condemned to wear squaw clothes, 
and to associate with the women, if any- 
body, the rest of their lives—a disgrace 
greater than it is easy to describe. 

For days before the big event, the In- 
dians were busy building an immense 
semi-circular enclosure about a hundred 
and fifty feet across. For this they col- 
lected trees, brush and grass. From the 
trees were cut the larger branches, and 
these, leaves and all, were stacked to form 
a rustic wall of ten feet or more in height. 
This wall was then made more dense and 
impenetrable by interweaving among the 
branches, the lighter brush, long grass, 
hay, etc., that had been accumulated. 

As the time for the dance drew near 
the Indians began to gather. From Fort 
Buford, Standing Rock, Wolf Point and 
from all their nearby camps and other 
agencies, they poured in, on foot, on 
horseback and on travois. It was a 
stream of gaily decked, sedate warriors, 
brightly blanketed, chattering squaws; 
and anxious, excited young men. For 
days preceding the event, they came from 
far and near, until the entire camp be- 
came a babel of veices exchanging the 
gossip and history of the Sioux nation, 
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for it was also the occasion for a tribal 
social gathering, and great was the feast- 
ing. Day and night one heard the cease- 
less beat of the tomtom. The small com- 
mand of United States troops began to 
feel uneasy for fear that the quiet which 
had been enjoyed since Sitting Bull’s sur- 
render, a couple of years previous, should 
be again broken. It was feared that, in 
the wild excitement of the dance and the 
ensuing mad carousal, the savage blood 
might again be roused, and inspire the 
Indians to commit fresh outrages 
through sheer bravado and a conscious- 
ness of overwhelming numbers. These 
fears, however, proved groundless. 

At last the anticipated day arrived. 

The Missouri River “bottom,” where 
the dance was held, was a vast flat plain, 
admirably adapted to such a drama as 
was enacted. 

It was a brilliant sight, as the visitors 
appeared on the scene. The great crowd 
of Indians all decked in feathers, paint 
and the brightest of gay blankets, and 
with keen expectant faces, made not only 
a psychological study, but a_ kaleido- 
scopic appearance on the unbroken sage- 
green plain. Old chiefs stalked about 
sedately, the coup feathers in their hair 
and bonnets as they waved, lending 
grace and dignity to their calm de- 
meanor. Here a squaw, with a tiny 
papoose strapped to her back, hurried 
by, busy on some errand for her lord and 
master. Now and again a pale cheeked 
youth passed; his unnoticing eyes fixed 
on the ground as though in a mental 
trance. Now, a painfully ugly old man, 
his dirty blanket dragging on the 
ground, aud carrying some hideous sym- 
bol, moved by, as terror stricken individ- 
uals made way for him. “Pajutah Wau- 
kan” (medicine man) the Indians would 
murmur, as they glanced after him in 
evident fear and apprehension. 

The handful of interested white visi- 
tors beheld the weird and unusual sight 
with wonder and almost awe on their 
intent faces. It was modern America 
gazing open mouthed at primeval Amer- 
ica. But the latter, in its cool dignity 
and_ self-containment, appeared not to 
realize that strangers were present. 

The visitors noted how many of the 
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Indian bucks were mounted on ponies, 
and soon they saw them start away to a 
spot several hundred yards distant. 
Here they formed in a close line facing 
the unfinished enclosure. 

For a minute, there was absolute si- 
lence. The line, except for the occasion- 
al pawing of a horse, was as motionless 
and as quiet as though it were a pano- 
ramic painting. The braves were decked 
in their handsomest costumes, heavy 
with bead work; in their hair were 
feathers; knives flashed at their belts; 
the brilliant paint on their faces stood 
out vividly in the sunlight; and in his 
right hand, every man carried a green 
bough. 

Suddenly, and apparently without an 
audible word of command, the ponies 
were put to a gallop; the branches were 
waved in the air; and the whole troop 
came thundering across the plain toward 
us; while from every throat was 
screamed the hideous war-whoop. The 
ground shuddered under the tread of 
the hundreds of hoofs; the air trembled 
with the savage cry; the wind whistled 
through the uplifted branches. It was 
like a diabolical human avalanche sweep- 
ing toward us. 

On they came at top speed, until al- 
most onto the partial enclosure that had 
been erected; then the horses were so 
suddenly checked in the wild rush, that 
they reared violently, or were brought to 
their haunches. Another instant, and 
the whole line wheeled, and at a trot 
each warrior as he passed the half com- 
pleted structure, dashed his bough to 
the ground, and swept on to make room 
for the next. Hordes of squaws rushed 
forward as the boughs were deposited, 
and built them up into a wall exactly 
similar to the other, thus completing tne 
circle, save for an opening for entrance 
on one side. 

In the centre of the circle had beeen 
planted a pole, really a tree, from which 
all but a few small branches at the top 
had been cut. It resembled a telegraph 
pole of about fifty feet in height. In the 
very top, was hung a bundle of herbs 
which had been “blessed” by the “medi- 
cine men.” 
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One side of the enclosure had been set 
apart for the visitors 

In another part of the theatre the 
young men who were to be tested took 
their places. We learned that they had 
had no nourishment that day except a 
cup of tea; and they would be compelled 
to fast until they had undergone their 
tests on the foliowing afternoon. They 
were now given bone whistles, and, fac- 
ing the sun, were set to dancing to it— 
a circumstance from which the rite takes 
its name. 

The dance was merely a series of short 
jumps, the dancers always facing the 
sun; and as they jumped, they ceaseless- 
ly whistled the one monotonous note, 
over and over. They scarcely moved 
from their places, and the short springs 
barely cleared their heels from the 
ground, as they lifted on their toes. At 
intervals they blew a long note on the 
whistles, and extended their right hand 
appealingly toward the sun. It was al- 
most incredible, the length of time they 
continued this dance without stopping 
for breath, and their rests were short and 
far between. 

The young men danced this way from 
about two o’clock in the afternoon until 
sundown. 

In the meantime, we noted the appear- 
ance of some old medicine men, in an- 
other part of the enclosure. To them 
were brought children and babies, to 
have their ears pierced. Some sort of 
savage method to partially deaden the 
pain was used; but soon the cries of 
the little ones almost drowned the insist- 
ent din of the bone whistles; the tom- 
toms; and the droning. It was a pitiful 
sight, and quite unbearable to some of 
the visitors. 

For these services the medicine men 
reaped a rich harvest, for babies’ fathers 
paid, according to their means, to have 
the long, slender knives or red _ hot 
needles run through the little ears. One 
very wealthy chief made the presenta- 
tion of several ponies, with ostentatious 
display. The ponies were brought in 
by uncanny looking Indian men, appa- 
rently dressed to represent “ghosts.” 


They wore nothing but their breech 
clouts; their bodies were whitened with 
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some preparation resembling chalk, or 
plaster of paris. Their hair, too, 
was plastered over their heads to the 
back, where it hung in a_ single 
braid, covered with the white plaster. 
The horses had been treated in the same 
manner, even their tails having become 
single stiff stalks of white plaster. The 
effect was startling, if not artistic. 

Near the wall, and opposite the visit- 
ors, was stationed the “orchestra” com- 
posed of some ten or twelve Indian 
bucks, presiding over the tomtoms. Now 
and again the muffled rumble of the in- 
struments was broken by a chant from 
the “musicians,” that reminded one of 
Dante’s description of his visit to the 
place of lost souls. In its way, the song 
was as devoid of music as were the in- 
struments, which accompanied the sing- 
ers. And yet, its weird rhythm comes 
back to me from the distant past as a 
sort of doleful chant of mournful meas- 
ure. 

An unusual commotion, and our at- 
tention was attracted to some squaws 
nearer us, who were attended by medr 
cine men. They had bared their shapely 
brown arms, and around them, above 
the elbow, were laid pieces of muslin. 
The men worked with each woman in 
turn. From the upper arm were cut 
small chunks of flesh; while the women 
endured and watched the operation with- 
out flinching. The pieces were then 
placed in the muslin, tied up like little 
balls, preparatory to being buried. The 
women had displayed their bravery, and 
were assured, that by the time the 
pieces had decayed in the ground, the 
wounds in their arms would be healed. 

The sights and sounds were rapidly 
growing too much for me, and I was 
glad when we went home that evening. 

lad it not been that the affair was 
to be the last of its kind that would ever 
be held, I should have refused to return 
the next day. However, my husband and 
my friend, aided by my own curiosity, 
finally persuaded me to witness the cer- 
emony of the great test day. 

The youths had been dancing, as be- 
fore, to the sun since early morning and 
about two o'clock in the afternoon they 
began to “take their medicine.” 
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A number of medicine men _ had 
brought rods, to the ends of which were 
attached by a string, some kind of fancy 
tackle,—resembling that used by an 
angler to lure his finny prey. This tackle 
was dangled before the dancers’ eyes 
just out of their reach. Each young man 
endeavored to follow it continually with 
his eyes, and apparently tried to catch it. 
And so, with heads thrown back at a 
break neck angle, they followed the med- 
icine men around and around, as they 
ceaselessly dangled the tackle up and 
down. Thus they led the dancers about, 
now causing them to turn one way, now 
another; now to whirl to the rear so 
quickly as to almost cause them to fall 
to the ground. 

The evident purpose was to make the 
dancers so dizzy as to fall from exhaus- 
tion; thus rendering them less sensitive 
to pain,—surely an heroic anesthetic, if 
such it were. As they had already been 
dancing with the sunlight blinding their 
eyes for several hours, it was not long 
before they succumbed to the “medi- 
cine.” Soon as they dropped, other doc- 
tors sprang upon them, and by different 
fiendish methods, prepared each for his 
special ordeal. 

Several kinds of trials had been ar- 
ranged, which were considered equally 
severe; and before the rites began, each 
youth had been given his choice,—a grim 
privilege. 

Some were led to pens, two of which 
had been erected, at either side of the 
arena, opposite each other. They were 
formed by four strong posts about six 
feet high, firmly set in the ground at the 
corners of a quadrangle about four by 
six feet. In these quadrangles the un- 
fortunate would-be braves were stood; 
and loops of the flesh on their backs and 
breasts, were fastened securely by 
thongs to the four posts. There they 
had to stay, until they succeeded in tear- 
ing the thongs loose by frantic lunges 
of their writhing bodies. Their heroic 
efforts as they jerked forward and back- 

ward in the effort to break free, with the 
terrible lasceration, made a horrible and 
sickening sight, yet there was worse to 
come. 

Some of the men had to walk (almost 
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stagger really) around the ring with 
great buffalo skulls attached by cords to 
the flesh of their backs. The weight of 
the skulls and their hitching and drag- 
ging along the ground, had to tear the 
thongs loose from the flesh before the 
men could be relieved of their burdens, 
and their endurance powers be adjudged 
thoroughly proved. Not for a moment 
were they allowed to rest, and their 
agony must have been dreadful. 

I sank back in horror. At all the 
hideous sights and the flowing blood, I 
had become very faint. My husband saw 
it, and immediately applied the smelling 
salts he had brought for an emergency. 

“Take me home, I cannot stand it. 
I don’t want to see any more,” I mur- 
mured faintly. 

“T would not give up now,” he said. 
“Tt will not last long. You ought to see it. 
It is an event of great interest, and some 
day you will be glad to include it in the 
experiences of a life fast passing. If 
these people are foolish enough to do this 
sort of thing, you surely are brave 
enough to look at it.” I strongly suspect 
now, that for once he would rather sat- 
isfy his own curiosity than humor me— 
and I am glad he did. 

However, I was revived somewhat by 
the salts, and again began to notice the 
sights about me. 

The first thing I beheld was a figure 
hanging twenty feet or more from the 
ground, by the flesh of its back attached 
by a thong to the pole in the centre of 
the enclosure. The blood was streaming 
down his body, and dripping to the 
ground. Several more men were being 
put up in the same way. They were left 
to hang until the flesh by which their 
weight was suspended, ripped free. The 
thongs were fastened to the pole near 
its top and the bodies could swing to 
and fro past the pole——often bumping 
against it. One man I saw brace his feet 
against the pole and shove himself away 
from it, swinging back and forth for 
several feet, like a human pendulum. At 
last he dropped, as they all did sooner or 
later, and upon being revived said his 
“heart was so strong,’ and asked the 

medicine men to put him up again,— 
which they promptly did. 
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I turned away from sheer weakness 
at the sight. More than one of the visit- 
ing women had fainted; but the Indian 
women watched the trials with expres- 
They 


sions only of feverish interest. 
seemed loath to lose one glimpse. 

In one place there squatted a group of 
old squaws; and every few minutes they 
raised their voices in gutteral unison, 
calling to the voluntary sufferers,— 
“Ohetekha, Ohetekha, cosha metowah” 
(Be brave my son, be brave). These 
cries were intended to cheer the “candi- 
dates,” or, in Indian lore, to “make their 
hearts strong.” 

Again and again, the orchestra chant- 
ed in a sort of wail; while the tomtoms 
kept up their dismal reiteration 

It was marvelous how the youths en- 
dured the pain. Not a cry or murmur 
crossed their lips. They seemed to vie 
with each other in showing how much 
they could endure. 


I felt relieved when the setting sun put 
an end to the affair, for I had seen 
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enough of savage customs of torture; 
and was indeed glad that a continuance 
of such performances was forever pro- 
hibited from our country. 

In a few days I saw the young men 
who had undergone the tortures, going 
about as if nothing had happened. I re- 
member also that two of them, after hav- 
ing danced to the sun and been led 
around until dizzy like the _ others, 
backed out, when they saw how their 
companions were suffering—they had 
weakened at the last, refusing to “take 
their medicine.” As a consequence, they 
were doomed to associate with the wom- 
en forever after. But the latter would 
have no more to do with them than 
would the men, for they had proved 
themselves cowards, weak hearts. 
Thenceforth they were practically os- 


tracised from society; and a year later, 


when we left Poplar River, they were 
still wearing the squaw clothes, despised 
and shunned by the entire village. 


THE MASCOT OF THE TACOMA. 
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From Our Washington Office 


Acting under the direction of the Secretary of War the Chief of Artillery is drafting 
a bill to be presented to the next Congress which, if passed, wiil mean that radical changes 
will be made in the administration of the Coast Artillery. The proposed legislation provides 

for the transfer of the entire Coast Artillery from the supervision of the 
Coast Artilleryto War to the Navy Department and its organization there as a sepa- 
be Transferred rate and self-sustaining corps directly under the control of the Secre- 
to the Navy tary of the Navy. The transfer of the coast artillery branch of the 

Army has been under consideration at the War Department for 
two or three years, but the drafting of the proposed bill is the first definite step taken 
in the matter. ae 

lhe artillery reorganization law passed at the last session of Congress separated the 
coast and field artillery, the latter being placed with the mobile army, which consists of three 
branches, viz.: Field Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry. The only connecting link between 
the mobile army and the coast artillery at the present time is the fact that under existing ar- 
rangements, territorial administrative departments are organized, in which both field army 
troops and coast artillery troops are grouped together for administrative purposes under 
the command of the same general officer, and it is in the interest of the greater eft 
ciency of the coast artillery that the transfer is proposed. 

Brigadier General Murray, Chief of Artillery, in speaking of the proposed transfer, 
said: “The present system does not work well The general officers who command and 
who have commanded the coast-bordering territorial departments have been appointed with 
very rare exceptions from the cavalry and infantry, and consequently have had no previous 
training in handling or administration of coast artillery troops, and under such conditions 
the interests of the coast artillery suffer in all matters of technique wh‘ch bear on material 
and its use. So long as this anomaly continues to exist, just so long will the coast artillery 
be lacking in that efficiency, which rests on an adequate and proper installation of material 
and the highest possible development of training of the personnel assigned to its service; 
it will be lacking. in, short, that standard of efficiency which would be possible were the 
administrative head of the territorial department educated and trained technically in his 
earlier vears in all of the details of the means and methods of modern coast defense. It 
was the difficulty of arranging coast defense departments and the assignment of general 
officers appointed from the coast artillery to their command that led to the suggestion of 
transferring the coast artillery to the Navy. The more the suggestion has been studied the 
more it has appealed to the War Department as the logical course to adopt 

“The Coast Artillery has virtually nothing in common with the Army; it is in no sense 
a mobile arm. On the other hand it shares with the Navy the common mission of defending 
the coast line of the country. The unity of direction that will result from the closer co 
operation of the Navy and the coast defense arm has been demonstrated in the joint 
manceuvres between the coast fortification and the warships of the Navy.” 

The bill will be presented to Congress with a strong recommendation by the President, 
and there seems to be little doubt in the minds of the War Department officials that it will 
become a law shortly after the convening of that body In the event that it does become 
a law, the removal of the coast artillery from the Regular Army will mean the taking away 
of 19,000 officers and men, which would increase the Navy that number. Then the Field 
Artillery, the Cavalry and the Infantry would have to each receive their quota of the detic 
ency made in the Regular Army by the transfer of the Coast Artillery. and this wou'd 
mean the promotion of many officers and the recruiting of thousands of men. 


Since the announcement that the Atlantic battleship fleet would in the latter part 
of this year make a trip to the Pacific Coast, a gratifying increase in naval enlistments 
las taken place. The officials at the Navy Department are unable to say whether 
the increase is due to the fact that the new men wish to take the long 
Increase in voyage or because of other reasons. According to a statement re- 
Enlistments cently prepared for the use of the Secretary of the Navy, it is shown 
forthe Navy that the number of men who enlisted for the naval service last July 

was 1,019, as compared with 900 enlistments in July, 1906. The enlist- 
ments for August, 1907, numbered 1,702, an increase of 545 over the total for August of 
the previous year. 
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It has been suggested that the increase in the number of enlistments during the 
past year is due to the change in the mode of advertisement used by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Formerly it was customary to use posters and display cards, but now the au- 
thorities are resorting to the use of newspapers for the purpose. It is also reported 
a better class of men are now enlisting. 


At a recent meeting of the General Naval Board, which was the first meeting held 
in several months, the matter of the movement of Rear Admiral Evans’ big fleet was 
being discussed, when the question came up with regard to recommending that more 

battleships be built. That four battleships of 22,000 tons or more dis- 
Board 1o Ask placement may be recommended for the naval increase this year is 


for More the opinion vf some of the members of the general board. All the 
Battleships members of the board participated in the meeting with the exception 

of Rear Admiral Brownson, chief of the Bureau of Navigation, who 
had not returned to Washington from his vacation. While the proceedings of the 


board are secret, it is safe to surmise that the recommendation for the increase of the 
navy was discussed, and that some of the members urged that four big battleships be 
asked for. Others, it is said, recommended that only two be put in the recommenda- 
tions, as Congress would be more likely to look with favor upon the proposition to 
spend $20,000,000 rather than $40,000,000 for battleships at this time. It is said that 
the recommendations will also include several additional scout cruisers and an addi- 
tional fleet of submarines, the recent tests of submarines having proved so successful 
that the members of the board feel warranted in recommending the construction of a 
much larger fleet, thus following the policy being pursued by the British admiralty. 

Every effort is resorted to with regard to maintaining secrecy of the proceedings 
of the board, so much so that officers who are on duty with the board but are not 
members are excluded from the board chamber. 


Washingtonians who attend band concerts are rapidly adopting the foreign custom 
ef arising and uncovering the head when national airs are played. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” especially evokes this mark of respect, and a salute to the flag accompanies 
other patriotic demonstrations. At the beginning of the season of 

The National band concerts very few people troubled themselves to observe the cus- 
Anthem tom, and those few were either soldiers or former members of military 
; organizations in which the salute is required. The lack of respect 
received unfavorable notice, and Lieutenant Santelmann, Director of the United 
States Marine Band, more than once expressed regret that the crowds at the concerts 
failed to attest their patriotic sentiment when the national anthem was played. It was 
said by the director of the band that Americans prided themselves upon being the most 
patriotic people on earth, and had as a common expression, “Insult the flag and you 
insult each of us,” yet when they had an opportunity to show respect for that flag they 
let it slip by. Foreigners also have made slighting remarks about the attitude of 
the Americans when their national airs are rendered, and looked on in surprise when 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was played before a crowd sitting or lounging around on 
the ground, apparently listless. But during the past summer hundreds of foreigners 
have frequented the city, and the soldiers from the Marine Barracks and Fort Myer, Va., 
who are very much in evidence at the concerts, have taught the plain American citizens 


respect for the colors. Their teachings have had the effect which Lieutenant Santel- 
mann has long desired. When the first strains of the anthem are begun the soldiers 
are first to leap to their feet, but civilians follow immediately. Of course some salute 


awkwardly, but many have learned to salute with as much ease and grace as to make it 
impossible for the observer to distinguish the former soldiers from those who have 
never been nearer battles more real than those put on by the moving-picture shows. 


The Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department is of the belief that it has dis- 
covered something entirely novel and promising in the way of an ammunition hoist 
that will in a large measure insure the ammunition handlers in the room below the tur- 

ret of a battleship against the danger of having flaming grains of pow- 
ANew Ammu-der dropped upon their heads, which happened aboard the Georgia re- 
nition Hoist cently. Except for the presence of mind of the men handling the 
ammunition in seizing a hose and quickly drowning the grains that fell 
from the after turret, as a result of the fatal flareback, the fire might easily have been 
conveyed to the charges lying in the room ready for the signal to hoist and even to 
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the magazines themselves, which would undoubtedly have resulted in the total destruc- 
tion of the ship and her crew. 

The proceedings of the board which investigated the Georgia accident showed that 
some at least of the members suspected that friction along the rails of the elevator for 
hoisting the ammunition into the turret might have set the charge for the 8-inch gun 
afire. In fact, it had been previously observed that sometimes sparks occurred when 
the carriage struck the bend in the guide rails of the hoist as it was rapidly pulled up 
to the turret. The new device the Ordnance Bureau is about to try is calculated not 
only to prevent the downfall of burning powder, but also to completely avert any danger 
from such sparking of the elevator rails. The principal of the new hoist is the pneu- 
matic carrier found in most of the great department stores, which swiftly and noise 
lessly conveys money from the clerk who makes the sale to the cashier’s desk. This 
looks like a very small conveyer when it is understood that the problem before the 
ordnance officers is the raising of considerably more than half a ton of ammunition 
at great speed. The same principle, however, has been applied successfully in the con- 
veyance of mail matter, but while in the latter case the load was carried on a horizon- 
tal plane, there is every reason to believe that the air pressure can be made sufficiently 
high to lift the desired charge of ammunition, Accordingly, the Ordnance Bureau has 
evolved complete plans for such a pneumatic elevator and a company has already been 
found that is perfectly willing to undertake the construction of the hoist and to guar- 
antee its successful operation. The feature of the apparatus is the inclosure in a 
seamless heavy brass tube of the ammunition carrier, so that it will be absolutely im- 
possible for a spark to enter. The carrier will deliver the powder and missile sepa- 
rately and directly at the breech of the gun; indeed it is possible that the device may 
be so perfected as to include an automatic pneumatic rammer, which would considerably 
increase the possible rate of fire per minute. \ltogether the ordnance officers are 
very sanguine that they have found a complete remedy for 50 per cent. of the danger in 
the turrets from accidental ignition of the charge to be handled. 


“So much attention has been attracted to that fascinating subject, the steam tur- 
bine, by the excellent performance of the giant steamship Lusitania, propelled by that 
sort of power,” says a rear-admiral of the Navy, “that the fact has been overlooked 

that this method of high speed propulsion has already been adopted 
Turbine by the United States Navy for the latest type of torpedo In these 


for Torpedoes what is known as the Curtis turbine, or the American form of the device, 

is installed in place of the famous Brotherhood engines, which were 
first used for torpedo propulsion by the Whitehead torpedo manufacturers. The British 
engines were of the simplest type, and owed their excellence mainly to the careful work 
of construction. In fact, so great accuracy was regarded as necessary to make an 
effective torpedo engine that the mechanics employed in their construction were rated 
with the highest grade watchmakers, and it was asserted that the industry could not be 
introduced into America for the lack of skilled men The torpedo-makers, however. 
soon solved the question, and for many years past the torpedo engine has remained 
unchanged in pattern. Recently the ordnance officers of the Navy watching the won 
derful performance of the steam turbine in small naval vessels conceived the idea of 
adapting the device to their torpedoes. The result has been successful. Not only is 
the turbine much simpler and lighter than the old engine, but it is less expensive in 
construction and so much higher in efficiency that a great gain in speed of perhaps 15 
per cent. has been realized, and the range of the torpedo is correspondingly increased.” 


The latest construction given by the Comptroller of the Treasury Department to the 
act of March 2d last, relative to the allowances to be given to retired private soldiers, 
will mean much to that large class of persons. The first view taken of this act was that 

it did not apply to the soldiers retired before its passage In other 
A lowance words, the very men who had for the past twenty years been working 
to Retired hard to secure the passage of the legislation found themselves about to 
Privates be deprived of its benefits. But now as the outcome of several con- 

ferences between Paymaster General Sniffen, who has been indefatig- 
able in his efforts to secure to the retired privates the extra pay provided for in that 
act, and Comptroller Mitchell, the latter has finally decided that all retired men, whether 
retired before or after the passage of the Act of March 2, 1907, shall be entitled to the 
allowances ($15.75) per month provided for in that act. 

Of course $9.50 of this extra allowance has been given for the past ten years, and the 
effect of the recent act was to add the sum of $6.25 monthly for fuel and lights. So 
under the decision above referred to it will now be possible for the private when retired 
to increase his retired pay by the maximum of $15.75 per month. 
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The General Staff of the Army, after having before it for over a year the matter 
of the organization of signal corps men to accompany troops in the field, has at last 
acted upon the recommendation of the chief signal officer in the 
Signal Corps matter. Recommendations for a preferable organization of signal 
Organization corps companies were made, but as the scheme comes from the 
General Staff the matter of company organization is left to be deter- 

mined by the emergencies and demands of the service. 

As approved by the General Staff, the signal corps personnel to accompany a di- 
vision of troops will consist of three captains, nine lieutenants, nine master sergeants, 
thirty sergeants, thirty corporals, 135 first-class privates, 60 privates and six cooks. 
Usually they will be organized into three companies—a field company, a telegraph 
company and a base line company. 

A field company of signal corps men is intended to establish quickly tem- 
porary lines of communication with moving bodies of troops, a telegraph company is 
to establish telegraph lines on lances or poles, and a base line company is to maintain 
the more permanent means of communication. 

_Allotments of transportation have also been approved for signal corps companies. 
A field company will have ninety riding horses, six reel carts, with two horses each, 
four instrument wagons, four mules each; two quartermaster escort wagons, for trans- 
porting extra wire and equipment, four mules each; and nine pack mules, three for 
each wire telegraph set. The transportation for a telegraph company will include 
twenty riding horses, three instrument wagons, two mules each; four lance trucks, four 
mules each; and four quartermaster escort wagons for transporting wire and other 
line materials, four mules each. Assigned to a base-line company will be twenty 
riding horses, three instrument wagons, two mules each; three lance trucks, four 
mules each; and four quartermaster escort wagons, for transporting wire, line 
material, and construction tools, four mules each. 


There will be installed on the battleships to go to the Pacific Ocean a new 
system of fire control, by which the fire from the guns will be directed from a central 
station. The system includes the determination of ranges, direction 
A New System of fire, concentration of guns, and extensive electrical communication. 
of Fire This system has been under test on board the battleship Virginia, 
Control and has proved its value for the service. To equip the battleships 
of Admiral Evans’ fleet with the new system will entail an expenditure 

of something over $500 000 


On October 1st the Army Medical School at Washington began this year’s 
session with fourteen student officers. Ten of them are candidates who have passed 
the provisional examination for appointment as First Lieutenants and 
The A : . : . +: : 
> Soy Assistant Surgeons in the Army, and four are medical officers of the 
Medical aa sist : a ; tie sgceapitealinte 
Militia who have been authorized to pursue the course of instructions 
School “a . a ° pce yes : Se ae 
by virtue of a provision of the Dick Militia Law. Several changes 
have been made this year in the faculty of the school. Major William D. Crosby has 
heen assigned to duty as instructor in ophthalmology and optometry, succeeding 
Major James D. Glennan; Major Francis A. Winter, as instructor in military sur- 
very, succeeding Major William C. Borden; Captain Frederick F. Russell, as instruc 
tor in clinical microscopy and bacteriology, succeeding Major James Carroll, de 
ceased, and Captain Walter D. Webb as instructor in operative surgery and X-ray 
work. Captain Russell has also been assigned to duty as curator of the Army Medical 
Museum. 
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“CHRYSANTHEMUMS” 


BY 


EUGENE FRANCIS 


HAYO! 
It is November 3rd, and to-day 
we shall see wonderful sights 
which will never be forgotten, and hear 
the click-click of many wooden geta in 
the streets of the Imperial City of old 
Japan. 

[ open my shoji—the pale hush of the 
early dawn is over all the world. Even 
as I watch, the East ushers in the crimson 
splendor of the morning sun—Yo0-ake in 
Japan! 


Before me lies 


Tokyo, once Yedo— 
where beats the Heart of the Nipponese ; 
and Fuji great, and white, and solemn, 
stands guard. 

The Fates are kind, and Japan will 
smile because of this. For Fujiyama does 


not always come. Sometimes one can- 
not the sacred crest, and then the 
children will tell each other that the 
mountain has gone away to visit in the 
garden of the Gods. 

Nippon is stirring from her slumber. 
Other shoji open, and the murmur of 
voices is heard in the street below, and 
the households of the great fuedal pal- 


see 


aces which cover so many of the hundred 
square miles which make Tokyo, will be 
waking soon. In an hour millions of 
flags with their red sun centres will be 
floating everywhere in the morning 
breeze, and wee Japanese babies in gala 
kimonos will clatter up and down the 
by-ways of the city. The dear little 
“wipe-my-nose” child of Japan! 

The Chrysanthemums have arrived 
with timely anticipation of the dav. and 
splendid blossoms of “Dragon’s Spume” 
“Hoar-frost,” “Dye of the Dew,” “Spray 
of the Sea,” and “Moonlight an Fuji” 
will greet us at every turn. And for every 
guest-room in Tokyo, no matter how 
great or how humble, fresh flowers will 
be gathered for the tokonoma, and per- 
haps a scroll of verse in honor of the 
“Sun-born” will be hung above the flow- 
ers. 

By eight o'clock the liveried coaches 
from the Embassies, and indeed the Royal 
Coach itself, will be rolling along in the 
direction of the Parade ground, where 
the Sovereign and his court will lend 
splendor to the great military review. 
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The Japanese being a people with a com- 
mon breath of patriotism, martial feeling 
will run high. Shouts of Banzai, Banzai, 
Banzai, Banzai, Nippon! Dai Nippon 
banzai! will mingle incessantly with the 
Karari-Korori of a thousand hurrying 
geta. 

My ’rickshaw is outside and the Kurv- 
maya Japanesely ambitious to be off. 
Hisa enters with several bobs of curtseys 
and a greeting—Konnichiwa; deposits a 
lacquer tray with an Imari tea-pot and a 
platter of toast upon it, and retires. 

“Arigata,’ I call after her pattering 
foot-steps. There was a new, and inex- 
pensively gorgeous obi about her waist, 
and an additional flower in her shiny 
hair, and by these tokens I know that 
during my own absence Hisa will also 
celebrate, with the rest of her country- 
men and women, to-day. 

I hastily swallow the inevitable “cha,” 
and climb into my comfortable little ’rick- 
shaw, while Kato tucks the robe about 
my knees, for there is a nip of frost in 
the air, though the sun shines bright 
and warm. All of happy Japan is in the 
streets now. [verywhere I pass groups 
of University students in Hakamas, and 
at certain points soldiers of the Imperial 
Guard. Very little tots, waiting for the 
procession, are amusing themselves jump- 
ing about on one small leg playing the 
game we call “hop-scotch,” while older 
boys are “catching” ball, American fash- 
ion. Tiny girl-folks carry tinier burdens 
on their small backs. Work and play go 
hand-in-hand in Toyland Japan. Before 
the shrines of the Temples, incense is 
misting the Buddha’s immutable smile, 
and many are passing in and out, and I 
know that the offerings will be doubled 
to-day. 

Hundreds of gohei flutter from the 
torii’s, and by midnight the tea-houses 
will have accumulated small wealth. 

Now we are passing the Imperial Pal- 
ace guarded by its grey, moss-grown 
walls and the moat, in the clear waters of 
which is reflected the gnarled pic- 
turesqueness of wonderful old cedars and 
drooping willows, making a harmony of 
shadowy green. Down the street—com- 


ing toward me, is a miniature procession. 
They are a small number of musicians 
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and a little band of friends and admir- 
ers—the former hired, the latter invited 
by a proud and loving family, to assist 
in the “gloryfying” of, perhaps, one of 
the least of the Emperor’s soldier-boys— 
but every “Nippon Denji” is a hero to his 
own. 

I have seen the great Military Review 
—the Emperor seated on his black horse 
with its gorgeous trappings, while ten 
thousand troops of Makaki’s—the little 
brown warriors who carried the sun flag 
to Mukden, and Victory,—passed before 
the Royal eye; and my own are blinded 
with the glint of sabre and gold lace and 
the dust of the khaki-clad troops. I have 
a favorite little tea-house, and I will stop 
for a cup of warm tea, and a rest. There 
I do as I like to and sit on the floor, while 
my five little musuwme friends bring me 
cha and thin wafers, chattering all the 
while in the prettiest, funniest “pidgin’.” 

Presently my ’rickshaw man pokes his 
mushroom head in at the door to remind 
me in an aggrieved tone that I have “hon- 
orably forgotten” him—that he has an 
honorable thirst as well as I. I give him 
twenty sen which will buy him enough 
biiru (beer) to make his Japanese head 
spin pleasantly—for the Nipponese are 
not even in a small degree given to in- 
ebriety as a usual thing. However, as I 
ride home through the long dusk after 
my Japanese day, I see on the matted 
floors of the small clean houses, families, 
and little groups, about the friendly 
hibachis, and I know that the health of 
the ““Heaven-born” is being drunk from 
many tiny saki cups in which have been 
thrown petals of the Royal flower for 
good luck’s sake to-night. 

When Japan plays, she plays with all 
her heart. And the festivities have not 
done with the setting of the sun—Oh, no. 
Tonight there will be a veritable illumi- 
nation from the yellow-glowing lanterns 
on the thills of a thousand ’rickshaws. 
For the Emperor gives a ball this even- 
ing, and all of lesser Japan will be there, 
outside, to see greater Japan arrive and 
enter. 

I have an invitation to this Royal ball. 
It bears the Imperial Chrysanthemum 
crest, and designates the hour as nine 
o’clock. I am dining at the American 
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“And Fuji, great and 


Embassy, and will go from there, accom- 


panied by the Ambassador and his party, 


which will be very nice. I have barely 
time on my arrival at hoine to drink again 
the inevitable cha, and get into the ex- 
ceedingly hot bath in the high wooden 
Japanese tub which Hisa has prepared 
for me, before it is time to dress and be 
off to the Koshika. 

All of the Legations are near together, 
situated on the high ground south and 
west of the Palace Moats. And by the 
way, it is not to the Imperial residence 
that we go this evening. Only those bid- 
den to a Royal audience ever enter the 
Emperor’s Palace. The Japanese are 
least of any people democratic, and their 
royal descendant of the “Imperial Ances- 
tor,” born from the loins of the Sun-God- 
dess, is hedged about with divinity. 
Neither will their Majesties be present in 
person to welcome their guests. Only on 
New Year’s Day may one go to Court 
and be “presented.” But other members 
of the Royal family—the princes and 
princesses ‘of the blood, will attend the 
birthday celebration of their Imperial rel- 
ative, and receive the great diplomatic 
and military heads and other favored 


white 


solemn, stands guard.” 


guests, at the Government residence de- 
signated in our invitations. 

Dinner at the Embassy is proving a 
most enjoyable affair in spite of the fact 
that ! am seated next a little cockatoo 
secretary who is even now rounding out 
his last days of duty in Tokyo, and is 
immensely impressed with himself and 
his past accomplishments. If such peo- 
ple would only refrain from trying to 
impress you, too! I am being forcibly 
persuaded into being dazzled with the 
prospective brilliancy of the cockatoo’s 
future somewhere down in Indo-China, 
when a Russian officer on my left sympa- 
thetically interposes and I find an oppor- 
tunity of turning my eyes and thoughts 
im a pleasanter and more healthful direc- 
tion than Southern Asia. 

There are twenty-four guests at table, 
and great silver-dragon bowls of won- 
derful golden-heart chrysanthemums are 
the decorations. In the wide hall and re- 
ception rooms there are also tall vases of 
rare old cloisonné holding countless va- 
rieties of the royal flower. Our courtly 
Ambassador and his delightful wife ap- 
pear to have entered entirely into the 
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spirit of the day, as do all of their for- 
tunate guests. 

The weather has grown cold. As our 
carriage rolls in at the Residence gates 
and the betto scatters the crowd before it 
—I can’t help looking at the eager, hum- 
ble, loyal souls, shivering out in the win- 
try night and wondering why it is the fate 
of three-fourths of the world to always 
stand “outside.” 

At the entrance doors I have only time 
to take a cursory notice of all the details 
of guards and attendants incidental to the 
royal function. We go up a flight of 
broad stairs and find ourselves in a big 
room with a great many long mirrors 
and half a dozen or more little Jap maids 

all of them bobbing and smiling and 
seying Kombonwa at once. One of them 
takes my wrap and another hands me a 
bunch of pale exquisite roses—from a 
great tray which bears these favors for all 
of his Majesty’s feminine guests. 

As we retrace our steps below stairs, I 
pause for a moment on the wide landing. 
The general effect of the scene below is a 
strange commingling of the Occidental 
and the Oriental. European dress has 


been adopted for all functions by the la- 
dies of the Imperial house-hold of Japan, 
and the court, of course, follows suit. 
There are no black gowns to be seen, 
such being strictly forbidden in all in- 
stances by the Royal Mandate. There 


are, however, scattered through the 
crowd, Japanese ladies who still cling to 
their native kimonos for such occasions. 
In nearly every instance their robes are 
of a quiet gray color with richly wrought 
obis in some cases worth hundreds of yen. 

Every nation, represented by the var- 
ious Legations, is to be encountered in 
a tour of the vast rooms of the Residence. 
We are carefully working our way 
through the throng, and now our Am- 
bassador marshals us into the small ante- 
room, where a favored few will be pre- 
sented in person to Royalty. One little 
almond-eyed Princess is gowned all in 
red—just sucha dress as any pretty 
American girl would don for a Christmas 
cotillion. Her Highness Number II 
wears white, and smiles in very friendly 
fashion as I make my bow. 

We have been given dainty dance cards 
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decorated with the royal crest, and now 
our American Ambassador, being the 
Dean of the Foreign Diplomatic Corps, is 
leading Her Highness Number I to the 
“Quadrille d’Honneur.” I am glad when 
it is over, because I am hot and thirsty 
in the big crush, and a vista of delight- 
ful ices and cool drinkables looms up be- 
fore us in the room beyond. Mine Im- 
perial host is, among other things, indeed 
a generous provider. There are three 
augustly big Celestial grandees, cues and 
all, right next me, who appear to be of a 
like mind, while a fat German secretary 
is sleepily blissful over the punch-bowl. 
‘An Englishman who evidently began the 
day early and has kept up his celebration 
with true British spirit, spills his mono- 
cie in a caramel-glacé, and an American 
woman makes her country-women blush 
by laughing loudly and long. It is all 
the more awkward, inasmuch as the 
scrupuously polite Nipponese makes no 
sign that he has either seen or heard this 
contretemps of the “eccentric foreigners.” 

A well-known American author stand- 
ing near me is the picture of despair, and 
I cannot help being amused at his tragic 
embarrassment. Only last evening he 
had said to me, “It is a great mistake that 
the United States allows political selec- 
tions for these assistant diplomatic posts. 
In many instances they send people out 
here who are utterly unfitted for their 
positions, and their inadequacy is not only 
a detriment to their ambassador, but ser- 
iously belittles the dignity of the Nation.” 

“But,” I had reminded him, “America 
is America, and she lays no claim to ‘An- 
cestors of the blood’; and the man in the 
White House must have adherents—and 
votes—at the cost of other and_ better 
things. To give a diplomatic plum—and 
gain a State—is a temptation, my friend, 
and so, be philosophical like the Japanese 
here and say shikata ga nai” if America 
must strut and screech in the better-bred 
ears of other nations, to make herself 
seen and heard, it is unfortunate, but 
—again ‘shikata ga nai’ !” 

The evening is waning, the Chrysan- 
themums all are drooping. I think I shall 
go home. Outside the hundreds of Jap- 
anese eyes are still “glued” and noses flat- 
tened to every available peep-hole. The 
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weather has grown steadily colder, and 


the big Japanese moon is bright and yel- 


low above Tokyo. Nippon is keeping un- 
usual hours tonight. Down the wide 
main streets the files of ’rickshaws with 
their vari-colored lanterns keep up an 
endless, goose-like procession. I turn 
down a narrow side way, and the high 
sweet notes of a flute fall on the wintry 
air—and a lonely voice crys, “Amma 
Kamishimo Nihyakmon.” 


CAME TO 


CAMP COLUMBIA. 

Then the sound of the geta grows 
fainter, and only the call of the flute can 
reach me. It is the blind Amma who is 
passing by—he who cannot even be one 
of those who stand “outside” and look! 

I let myself in at my own door, and 
find that the warmth is good; and Hisa 
is there with her lacquer tray and cha. 

“Good-night Hisa,” say I. 

“Sayonara Ok-san,” says Hisa, retir- 


ing. 


WHEN THE TORNADO CAME TO 
CAMP COLUMBIA 


I had read of the horrors of a tropical 
tornado and considered the description a 
little overdrawn. Although living in 
warm countries, more or less, for the past 
five years, | never experienced one, until 
last October in Cuba. I then changed 


my mind and came to the conclusion, it 


even is blacker than it is painted—in fact 
it beggars description. We left Norfolk, 
Va., on October 1, for Havana, on that 
Jonah ship, the U. S. S. Texas. She lived 
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up to her name, for scarcely were we off 
Cape Henry when a wireless was re- 
ceived ordering us to anchor and await 
orders. [For a day and two nights we 
pitched and rolled, getting the tail end 
of the hurricane that devastated the coast 
of Florida. The mere mention of food to 
about two-thirds of the crew was a signal 
for a fight. We had 450 marines on 
board, nearly three-fourths being recruits, 
and a sicker body of men I never saw or 
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hope to see. On the third day, orders 
were received directing us to proceed to 
our destination. No sooner were we 
under weigh when it was discovered 
something was radically wrong. We 
ploughed along at full speed, and full 
speed turned out to be five knots, a third 
of what it should be. After burning 
90 tons of coal a day for three days, we 
began to run short, and had to put into 
Charleston, S. C., for more coal. This 
took two days. We finally reached Ha- 
vana on October 10. We thus completed 
a journey in ten days, which we should 
have done in a little less than four. 

Our battalion went into camp at Camp 
Columbia, which lies about eight miles 
from Havana between the suburbs of Ve- 
dado and Marianao. The location is ideal. 
It is situated on a height about three 
miles from the ocean. ‘The slope to the 
beach is very gradual and the view is 
magnificent. We later discovered we 
were in a splendid position to be swept 
by a storm. Our tents were pitched 
upon the crest of the hill. Now a word 
as to camping in the tropics. Some one 
I believe has written a book on the pleas- 
ure of living in a tent. How I would 
have loved to have had that gentleman 
with me. One week in the tropics will 
cure anyone of such a desire. Tropical 
nights are vastly different from trop- 
ical days. Early in the evening it 
is warm, then it grows cooler, and by 
four o’clock in the morning it is bitter 
cold, then a dank, clammy mist sets in. 
You wake up about seven, with every 
bone in your body aching, and a desire 
to see some one upon whom you can vent 
The climate is not the only 


your spleen. 
thing. There are a few minor discom- 


forts, such as scorpions, centipedes, and 
tree toads, to say nothing of mosquitoes. 
The first two exhibit a strange persis- 
tency in curling up in your blanket, mak- 
ing it necessary to shake out everything 


before retiring. Mr. Toad is not so par- 
ticular. You start to unroll your tent- 
flap; or, having made everything com- 
fortable and crawled under your mos- 
quito net, suddenly your hand comes in 


contact with a nice, soft, cold, green toad. 
Still, in time one can become accustomed 
to anything. It was not long before we 
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considered them in the light of compan- 
ions and felt lonely if we did not see two 
or three skipping about. The enlisted 
men made pets of them. One officer 
shared his tent with an old patriarch, 
whose favorite roosting place was in that 
officer's drinking cup. He was named 
“Bill Taft,” and it was most amusing to 
stroke his head and see him swell up, 
then fall asleep. 

The day we reached Camp Columbia it 
rained, and the next, and the next. On 
the 17th it poured. All day long I lay in 
my tent ill with malaria, too weak and 
miserable to move. In the afternoon it 
began to blow. The velocity of the wind 
slowly increased and by nightfall it was 
blowing a gale. My tent fly began to 
flap and beat against the wall, making a 
noise like the firing of a machine gun. 
Then the wind began to shriek and howl. 
Some years ago I lived near the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks, and frequently in 
the middle of the night I would be awak- 
ened by the prolonged shriek of the 
wrecking engine’s whistle. The shriek of 
the wind so resembled it that it was sev- 
eral days before I was convinced I had 
not heard an engine’s whistle. Seizing a 
tent maul, I crawled out to drive down 
the tent-pegs. For a minute I had to stop 
as the gale took my breath away. The 
rain beat against my face with such force 
as to sting like a whip lash. I held up 
the lantern on a height with my face, and 
it appeared as though the wind was so 
strong as to drive the rain parallel to the 
ground. And black—I never have seen 
a night so black. About fifty yards away 
was the commanding officer's house, 
which I knew was lighted up, but a faint 
glimmer was all that could be seen. I 
thought at the time, if only there was 
thunder and lightning, it would be a per- 
fect picture of Dante’s Inferno. As rap- 
idly as possible, I drove down the tent 
pegs and loosened the guy ropes which 
were vibrating like guitar strings. As 
I re-entered my tent a premonition seized 
me that perhaps there was some danger, 
and it would be well to be prepared for 
all emergencies. I then packed all my be- 
longings into two canvas sea-bags. This 
turned out to be a lucky thought, for 
scarcely had I finished and _ securely 
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lashed them to the ground, when the ad- 
jutant stuck his head in my tent and sang 
out: 

“Cyclone coming in half an hour, all 
hands turn out. Every company com- 
mander with his company. Colonel's or- 
ders.” 

That referred to your humble servant, 
as my captain had gone to Havana in 
the afternoon with the intention of spend- 
ing the night. Sticking my head through 
a rubber poncho and seizing a lantern, 
I went down the company street, and be- 
gan routing out my men. Nearly all had 
turned in, and a number, the first ser- 
geant and | had to pull out bodily. One 
man was stationed at the front pole of his 
tent and his tent mate at the rear pole, 
and ordered to hang on for dear life. 

At about nine-thirty, the tornado was 
in full swing. Luckily she did not come 
on us suddenly. If she had, it is prob- 
able everything would have gone, and 
there would have been a serious loss of 
life. Instead, there was a gradual in- 
crease of the wind’s velocitv. According 
to the weather bureau at Havana, it 


reached one hundred and twenty miles an 


hour. Another thing, it was a steady 
blow and had a pushing effect. At one 
time I stood watching a tree in front of 
my tent. It was in an exposed position 
and I knew it was bound to go. Sud- 
denly there was a crackling noise then it 
gently toppled over. Every tree that was 
exposed except the tall slender palms, 
were uprooted in the same manner. The 
palms being very flexible seemed better 
able to withstand the gale. My lantern 
going out, I went to the Colonel’s house 
to relight it. On my return I was com- 
pelled to face the wind. Its strength 
may be imagined by the fact that it took 
me fifteen minutes to go the fifty yards to 
my company street, | being compelled to 
crawl on my lands arid knees. The shriek 
and howl of the wind became deafening, 
and to make himself heard one had to 
shout. A little after ten o’clock a bugle 
sounded “General Assembly.” I pretend- 
ed not to hear. After a time the adjutant 
came running up. 

“General Assembly has just sounded. 
Why has your company not fallen in?” 
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“What in the world does the old man 
want?” I shouted. 

The adjutant smiled and added, “He 
wants to tell the men to stand by their 
tents.” 

I groaned, then a sudden gust of wind 
caught me unawares and over I went— 
face downwards. I arose with a mouth- 
ful of mud and profanity. My men final- 
ly fell in and were ordered by the Colonel 
to do just what they had been doing for 
the past hour. When they were dis- 
missed, ten of our tents were down. 
Somewhere around eleven o'clock, the 
wind shifted around at right angles to its 
former direction, then things livened up 
with a vengeance. It was amusing to 
watch the tents. All were closed up as 
tightly as possible. Suddenly the wind 
would find some little nook or crevice, the 
tent would belly out, the stakes fly out of 
the ground, and the next instant it 
an unmanageable piece of canvas. 
only resource left was to cut the guy 
ropes that held, and pull down the tent 
over its occupants’ effects. Toward mid- 
night it grew colder, and everyone being 
drenched, became chilled to the bone. 
l‘inally in desperation I cut the guy ropes 
of the tents that remained standing, and 
ordered all hands to seek cover. I found 
a cot and dry blanket in the Quartermas- 
ter’s building, in which [ rolled up, wet 
clothes and all, relying on the heat of my 
body to dry them, but my troubles were 
not yet over. I had just fallen into a doze 
when a part of the roof blew off. l 
moved into the next room and soon fell 
into a troubled sleep. The tornado 
had expended its fury by 2 A. M., 
and when I awoke in the morning, 
it was a clear and beautiful day, but the 
damage that had been done was appall- 
ing. Before the storm there must have 
been pitched some 800 tents, in the morn- 
ing there was standing—not one. 

The storm was not without its hu- 
morous side. A certain major who 
prided himself upon never losing his pres- 
ence of mind, was found wandering aim- 
lessly around, like a lost sheep, wearing 
an old dirty hat belonging to some en- 
listed man, with a tennis racket in one 
hand and a jug of whiskey in the other. 
The peculiar thing was the jug was full, 
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the seal having never been broken. We 
gathered around him with chattering 
teeth and mouths watering, but he did 
not offer one of us a drink. Such selfish- 
ness we determined to punish, and to get 
hold of that jug we vowed we would. 
The major by divers means obtained a 
cot and blanket in the colonel’s house 
and went to sleep still grasping the jug 
with his right hand. The wise ones 
put their heads together. One captain 
finally solved the difficulty. He shook 
the major and exclaimed, “The colonel 
wishes to speak with you at once.” 

The major sleepily arose and uncon- 
sciously let go the jug. Well—he never 
saw it again. 

Another captain who was one of the 
most precise men I have ever met, slept 
with us in the quartermaster’s building. 
In a most deliberate manner, he un- 
dressed; laying his clothes on a chair— 
just so. When he had completed his 
disrobing, he rolled up in a blanket. <A 
minute later, he sat up with a start, then 
in the same deliberate manner, began put- 
ting on his wet clothes. | When finally 
dressed, he grasped a lantern and stalked 
out the door. A few minutes later he 
returned and in the same deliberate man- 
ner undressed and turned in. Several 
minutes passed, then up he jumped again 
and still more deliberately dressed and 
stalked out. He repeated this perform- 
ance to our intense amusement three 
times before I fell asleep. 

The commander of the 11th Cavalry 
with rare forethought, at the beginning 
of the blow had his men take down their 
tents and hold them down by lying on 
them. When the storm was at its height, 
having nothing better to do, the men 
sang at the top of their voices. “Hail, 
Hail, the gang’s all here.” The oddest 
prank the wind played was with a large 
hospital tent, which was used as the of- 
ficers’ mess hall. After dinner, the boy 
had carefully set the table for breakfast. 
The tent being on the top of a knoll in 
a prominent position, was consequently 
one of the first to suffer, when the storm 
burst. A stiff blast lifted it bodily, poles, 
pegs and all, and carried it about thirty 
yards away, without touching the table. 
During the course of the storm, several 
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of us went up to where it had stood, to 
take an inventory of the damage done. 
The sight that greeted us was positively 
uncanny. Not a knife, fork or spoon 
had been moved. Everything was in 
its place as though the table had just been 
set. For a jaded, satiated man of the 
world who desires a new and unusual 
sensation, I would recommend a tropical 
tornado, but if he asks me to accompany 
him, I most respectfully decline. 


LONG-AGO ARMY DAYS 
By Lieut.-Col. J. A. Watrous, U. S. Army 
LD Fort Winnebago, a_ mili- 
tary station established nearly 
eighty years ago, has been the 


scene of many _ interesting events. 
Officers in going from old Fort How- 
ard, opposite Green Bay, to Fort Craw- 
ford, Prairie du Chien, on the Missis- 
sippi, or vice versa, always made it a 
point to spend a few davs with their 
brother officers at Fort Winnebago, un- 
less they were traveling on hurry orders. 
The joruney was by canoe on Fox River 
from Green Bay to Portage and the 
Wisconsin River from Portage to Fort 
Crawford. 

Among those early-day visitors were 
men who afterwards became famous in 
the nation. General Zachery Taylor was 
stationed at Fort Crawford and also at 
Fort Howard. On several occasions 
General Taylor was a guest at Fort 
Winnebaeo. Fresh from his victories in 
the Mexican War he was elected Presi- 
dent in 1848, but lived only a little more 
than a year after his inauguration. 

A trim, vivacious and handsome 
young lieutenant, stationed at Green Bay 
and later at Fort Crawford, was an- 
other visitor. He was then known as 
Lieutenant Davis, who afterwards be- 
came famous the world over as Jeffer- 
son Davis, President of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

One of the officers stationed at Fort 
Winnebago in 1832 was Lieutenant 
R. B. Marcy. Himself and Mrs. Marcy 
were much loved by the whole post, as 
was their little girl. The little girl has 
a history. She was as charming as a 
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young lady as she had been as a child. 
She won the heart of a lieutenant of 
engineers and they were married. The 
lieutenant left the Army many years 
ago, but like Generals Grant, Sherman, 
Hooker, Rosekrans, Halleck, Hamilton, 
and other West Pointers who had re- 
signed, promptly tendered his services at 
the beginning of the Civil War. He was 
soon afterwards made a major general 
of the Regular Army, and not Jong 
after the battle of First Bull Run, in 
1861, was placed at the head of the 
Army and in immediate command of 
the Army of the Potomac, which he 
built up to a high degree of efficiency. 
He was the honored and loved com- 
mander of 200,000 men, who, as young- 
sters, swore bv him, and cheered him as 
but few military men have ever been 
sworn by and cheered. He was General 
George B. McClellan, known in the War 
days as “Little Mac.” Mrs. McClellan 
is still living, a resident of New York, 
now nearly eighty years of age, and is 
the mother of the present Mayor of New 
York, who has served several terms in 
Congress. It should be remembered, 
too, that her husband, the distinguished 
General McClellan, was the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1864. 

One of the lieutenants at Fort How- 
ard before there was a Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory—when it was part of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan—was Henry Hopkins 
Sibley, a native of Louisiana, who grad- 
uated in 1833. He afterwards became 
famous as the inventor of the Sibley 
tent, and also as a Confederate general. 
There was a General Henry Hastings 
Sibley in the Northern Army. Lieuten- 
ant Loring was also at Fort Howard in 
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an early day. He, too, became a dis- 
tinguished Confederate general. Gen- 
eral David Twiggs, the officer of .the 
old Army of highest rank to join the 
Confederacy, was in command of Fort 
Howard at one time. 

When one looks back and contem- 
plates, one finds much of interest in 
connection with old, abandoned Federal 
forts. And what a great number of 
them one may find to talk and think 
about, and how painfully rapidly the 
number increases! 


IN THE DAYS OF THE 
EMPIRE 


By James Thomas 


misty looking peaks and giving way 

to the great streaks of yellow and 
gray. It is that overbearing, overhang- 
ing, creeping, speaking darkness, which 
settles over such ridges as Lobo and Tali- 
say and the Benguet District. In its de- 
formity, the landscape is wild and vivid 
and luring. It carries mystery with it and 
a sense of one’s inability to cope with the 
things which it enshrouds. 

It is yet three o’clock and the strange 
streaks of light are beginning to move 
upward and outward from the moun- 
tains; for, in the East, things look mystic 
and Nature even works so. A breath of 
wind comes from the sea. It is the morn- 
ing’s first inspiration and, with it, the 
glimmering lights on the water die one 
by one, and the fishermen return to their 
homes of stilts. Some one shakes me 
heavily by the shoulder. I yawn and 
turn over again. It is hard for me to 
awake from my dreams, for they are 
sweet and are from home. The rough 
hand grasps me again and repeats the 
shake, this time, with grunts and excla- 
mations. I look up from my improvised 
couch of wire grass and throw the blank- 
et from me. It is Antonio, who is look- 
ing in my face. 

“Come, time go!” he utters in his 
broken way of talking. 

“Bueno,” I mutter back, “what time 1t 
be ?” 


| T is darkness that is crawling from the 
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He points to the yellow and gray 
streaks, which are darting from the hori- 
zon. 

As I roll my bedding, the hombre 
makes a short detour around the camp, 
I make a circuit myself and find that 
everything is quiet. When I return, the 
Indian-like fire is already kindled; the 
coffee is boiling and the bacon sizzing. 

“No got Tagalog here,” the Scout 
sniggers, as I set the coffee off to cool. 

“Are you sure about that, Antonio?” 

“T sure no got! Mucho distancia, got,” 
and he pointed Northward, indicating 
that the enemy was in some strong- 
hold, quite a distance away. 

“How about our ponies? I suppose 
they didn’t slip their hobbles during the 
night ?” 

“Pony mucho bueno, no slip.” 

Full day bursts upon us. It finds me 
in the saddle; but, half of the time, it 
finds Antonio on foot, climbing some 
high ridge or approaching some curve in 
the trail ahead of me. While he does this, 
I lead his mount and remain some hun- 
dred yards behind. He must be alone in 
this work of discovery, as his color will 
not betray him. In the Empire Days, we 
would be known as spies and the law 
governing such characters is very sum- 
mary in time of war. 

Noon comes. The dizzy waves of heat 
rise from the rocky trail. The sun seems 
poised, in one steady, antagonizing place. 
The little beasts of burden droop their 
heads and appear to almost drag their 
loads. Little bunches of dust come from 
their feet and the still air floats it away 
to the jungle. We halt by a small stream 
covered almost entirely with thorny un- 
dergrowth of various kinds. We drink 
lightly of the water, then start another 
small fire on the bank. The ponies take 
advantage of this and plunge into the 
stream, saddles and all. They wallow 
about in the mixed mud and sand and 
come out, shaking and coughing. A bam- 
boo joint full of steamed rice is produced 
from our pack and warmed, while the 
ponies have taken themselves to the high, 
coarse grass which hangs over the water. 

The evening glow is again upon us. A 
fresh breeze comes from the sea and the 
shimmering, shivering things of noon are 
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changed into a beautiful, smiling wonder- 
land. We are nearing the summit of a 
mountain, up which we have been travel- 
ing for the last three hours. Antonio dis- 
dismounts and I do likewise. We tie the 
little animals to a small brush and ap- 
proach a place on the peak, from which 
the surrounding country can be scanned. 
We stop suddenly. Something moves 
from the other side of the cone. Some- 
thing else is seen. It is the glitter of a 
bayonet. A brown sentinel is walking up 
and down with steady strides. We crouch 
quickly to the ground. Antonio makes a 
signal to me and creeps toward the mov- 
ing figure. From my position, I can see 
the lights from several camp fires. I count 
them—one, two, three, four, five. Others 
are now rising from the ridge beyond. 
The soldiers are eating their supper meal. 
Scant, though it doubtless is, they devour 
it with a relish; for it may be the last rice 
and fish they shall ever eat. Some are 
lounging about the fires; others are look- 
ing after their arms, which have become 
rusty from swimming some river. Hark! 
Antonio is returning. JT can hear him 
steal through the underbrush. We has- 
ten to the ponies and mount them again. 

Darkness comes once more. It is the 
darkness of the East. The tangible, cer- 
tain darkness which falls upon us and 
hovers over us. The mountains are again 
covered with mist and the disappearing 
streaks of vellow and gray play about us. 
The dew falls in rain-like drops and, save 
for the clatter of our ponies’ hoofs, all is 
silent and lonely. Antonio rides by mv 
side, his heavy shoulders drooping over 
the horn of the saddle and his brow, in- 
expressible as ivory, sunk to his chest. 

All night, we move along; for. there is 
a duty—no coffee or rest now. The gray 
and yellow streaks are again appearing 
and the mist is moving from the moun- 
tains. A voice, clear and strong, comes 
from the opening: 

“Halt! Who is there ?” 

“Returning Patrol,” I answer. 

The countersign is given and I deliver 
my report. The General is glad to know 
the position of the enemy and, before the 
break of day, his regiments will be ad- 
vancing on them. Antonio and myself 
stretch our blankets under a mango tree 
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and fall asleep. We will awake in a few 
hours and catch the ponies up again, for 
we are needed at the front with the other 
boys. 

And, so it was in the days of the Em- 
pire. 


ONE ON BILL 
By S. Michael 


1907, when I stepped into the front 

door of Bill Jones’ tent at Camp Cap- 
tain John Smith, Jamestown Exposition. | 
was on leave and wanted to see the ex- 
position, and Bill too, so that’s why I 
was there. 

Bill was sprawled on his bunk, busy 
watching flies get caught on a sheet of 
Tanglefoot fly paper he had on his pil- 
low. I stood and watched him a while. 
He didn’t see me as I well knew, and 
I listened to him abusing the poor insects. 

“© you durned little devil,” he said, 
“thought you'd get away, eh? Take 
that! That's right, sit down in it and get 
goo all over your wings. I guess you're 
all right now. Hold steady, you! Walk- 
ing off, are you? Come back and try 
it again. I think you can crawl out 
of a stickier place than that. Now 
what are you going to do?” 

I laughed and walked in. Bill looked 
up and then jumped and hollered as he 
caught my hand and shook it hard and 
heavy. “Why you durned old fool! 
What in the name of the devil and Tom 
Walker are you doing here? I thought 
you were at McPherson. Gee! I’m 
glad to see you. Take achair. Have 
a pipe. Have a cigarette. Sit down, 
man. Tell me all about it. How are 
you coming on? Married yet? How 
many kids? What, not married? Why 
you old devil, but I’m glad to look at 
you again.” 

I sat in Bill’s camp chair and smoked 
his cigarettes and gave him one of my 
“presentation” cigars and we B-ached 
about everything under the sun that we 
knew about in a happy way as old friends 
and classmates should. 

Bill took me up to the club and in- 
troduced me to the officers there, and af- 
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ter a little we went to chow and met some 
more officers and came home and 
B-ached again. Bill's a fine host and a 
mighty hospitable little cuss, and we 
had a right pleasant afternoon until a 
little after three when Bill had to go 
over to a review, or something of the 
sort, and I lay down to rest. 

When Bill came back he was boiling. 
“This is the worst of being at this dog- 
goned Shametown Imposition. They 
make us turn out for every jay hawker 
that comes along, and then we wait in 
the sun for three hours while a passel 
of long-whiskered geezers that aspire to 
political jobs spout gobs of hot-air. _ It’s 
a pity they wouldn't review us first, only 
then everybody’d leave, because it’s the 
parade they want to see. And then 
when we do come along and the few 
savvy people stand up for the colors the 
unwashed multitude hollers ‘Down in 


front.’ The whole durned_ business 
makes me tired.” 
Gee, he was sore. But that didn't 


keep him from showing me the War Path 
that night, and we came back to camp 
at eleven o'clock rather petered out. 

Bill got me a bunk from the company 
storeroom and we sat down and B-ached 
for an hour. 

During our talk Bill said, “By the way, 
there’s to be a good sized hop to-morrow 
night in Convention Hall. We are all 
invited and you’re one of us while you 
are here. I've got a jim-swinger you 
can wear and it'll just fit you and we'll 
have a right reasonable time. They have 
some right passable looking girls here— 
the average is good and some of *em are 
peaches. Norfolk’s supposed to be noted 
for its oyster shells, but these women 
folk don’t look like oyster shells at all 
They have long red lips and Prussian 
blue eyes and hair like a pretty carrot 
just colored blood-like a little bit. Your 
heart’l be taken from you before you 
know it and you'll be married or as good 
as married inside of a week. Sure, come 
on. I'll show you the clothes now if 
you want to see ’em.”’ 

I couldn’t help laughing at Bill’s de- 
scription of the beauties of Norfolk, but 
he thought he was turning out real 
poetry. I agreed to go with him, though 
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ARMY AND 
—and as a result | am now due to be 
invested in bonds of matrimony. 

Well, on the evening of the Fourth 
[ pulled on Bill’s claw-hammer evening 
clothes, or jim-swinger, to quote Bill. 
He said I looked fine, that they looked 
like they were made for me. Bill, of 
course, wore his fullest dress, for white 
hadn’t been authorized at those func- 
tions then. So we lit out to light into 
the mazes of the light fantastic. 

As we were going over Bill pointed 
out Lee’s Parade all covered with water 
from recent rains. “The soldiers call 
it Lake Captain John Smith,” he said. 
“It’s another of the things I kick on at 
this lemon farm. We have to get out 
and parade in all that; you ought to see 


the officers’ line go forward—it looks 
like a tidal wave.” Bill always was a 
knocker. He was noted for it at the 


Academy. 

The hop room was plenty large for a 
good number of people, but certainly 
not big enough for the bunch that was 
there that night. There must have been 
five hundred couples dancing and as 
many more on the side-lines. 

We had to push our way in but we 
did it and found places to hide our hats 
and other stuff, and girding up our loins 
and commending ourselves to our star, 
we prepared to join the mad dance. 

Bill introduced me to about twenty 
fine girls and I got my card nearly full, 
but it was impossible to get the scheduled 
dances in all that crowd. I think I had 
two that were on my card and they were 
both in progress when I petitioned the 
lady for the dance. So not being much 
of a butter-in, and fearing to seem so 
by asking a dance of a girl I had not 
met, I spent most of the time watching 
the others. I always have a certain en- 
joyment in wall-flowering that makes me 
as contented as if I were dancing. 

I saw Bill several times as he pirouet- 
ted about the room, and whenever he 
saw me he grinned as though he were 
enjoying himself to the limit. And I 
guess he was; he always had the art of 
culling the best girls from the melee. 

Once he came around and as he passed 
his partner looked up and I saw _ her 
eyes. Now there is only one girl in 
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the world that has eyes like that, and 
that is Bessie Wilson. 

| had had no idea I'd see Bessie there ; 
I hadn't seen her or heard from her for 
a year or more. You see, Bessie and I 
had been warm friends for about five 
years, and indeed, as far as I was con- 
cerned, I own that I was mightily in love 
with her, though I had never been able 
to tell her so. I suppose I'd made up 
my mind half a dozen times to do it, but 
when the time came I'd get cold feet; 
and I always thought Bessie saw what 
the trouble was because at such times 
she was much amused, which only served 
to increase my discomfiture. 

Now, when I saw Bessie this night 
with Bill I kept a watch on them and 
when that waltz was over I made my 
way over to them. 

I don’t know what made me act the 
way I did, but I was so elated I wasn’t 
responsible. I walked up and_ said, 
“Bill, who’s your friend?” and without 
waiting for him to answer, I said to 
Bessie, “My name is Ravenelle,” and by 
Jove, Bessie seemed to see the joke, and 
acted as though she had never seen me 
before and didn’t know me from Adam’s 
nigh ox, but was glad to meet me; and 
with a little chaff at poor old Bill, I 
whisked her away into the next dance, 
while Bill stared as though he thought 
we'd both gone looney. 

After the dance Bessie and I went out 
to look at Hampton Roads in the moon- 
light, and somehow, I couldn't say how 
I managed to do it, but when we came 
back Bessie had on my class ring and 
I was happier than any other man ever 
was or ever will be. It seems like cruel- 
ty to the rest of the world to tell them 
this, but it certainly was so,—and I 
haven't gotten over it yet. But that is 
another story. 

When we got back to Convention Hall 
the hop was nearly over and I had to 
turn Bessie over to her escort and chaper- 
one, and a few minutes later I found 
Pill going home and went along with 
him. 

Bill’s my best friend and I tell him 
about everything I know, and on our 
way back to camp I blurted out, “Bill, 
I’m engaged.” 
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“I suppose you’re engaged to that girl 
you met to-night.” And there was 
something like contempt in his voice. 

“Yep,” I said, “I knew”’—and then I 
remembered our little joke on Bill. I’d 
forgotten it for the minute in my elation. 

“Yes, I know what you were going to 
say. You knew I would give you the 
devil about it, and I intend to. I thought 
you were a gentleman. Any man that 
will butt up and speak to a strange girl 
the way you did, and run off with her 
like you did, and make love to her as 
you seem to have done, is a damned 
scoundrel and I’m glad to be able to say 
it to your face. I suppose you have 
gotten so you do that way with every girl 
you meet that'll stand for you. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with such 
a fellow; and what’s more, if I hadn’t 
known you long enough to know that 
you're a reasonable sort of a cuss in 
other ways, I’d kick you to hell and gone 
out of my tent. I reckon you'll get sore, 
and I don’t care much if you do.” 

Bill can get madder on short notice 
than any man I know, but he doesn’t 
mean quite all he says; and besides, from 
his standpoint he was right and I ap- 
preciated the chivalry he exhibited in say- 
ing what he did. Old Bill’s heart is as 
good and clean as a kid’s. 

“Bill,” I said, “You’re right in a way, 
but if you knew what a fine girl—” 

“Yes, I know; you'll say the same 
about any of ’em your're flirting with at 
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the time you're talking. I know three 
or four lady-killers like that.” 

“Shut up, you old croaker; you talk 
like a buzz-saw.” 

We walked the rest of the way home 
in silence and undressed in silence, ex- 
cept for an occasional chuckle on my 
part which Bill returned with a snort. 
When I told him good night he only 
grunted and I heard no more from him 
that night. 

It was late when I went to sleep and 
late when I woke up. _ Bill was at some 
drill formation but he came in before I 
finished my breakfast and sat and talked 
to me till I got through. He made no 
mention of our scrap the night before 
and seemed to want to let it drop, though 
I could see he didn’t like the way I was 
secretly laughing at him. But I couldn't 
help it—I was too happy. I had to 
laugh. 

After lunch I dragged him up to the 
club where quite a number of officers 
had gathered to pass an hour or so. Dur- 
ing a lull in the conversation I opened 
up and told the whole story of how things 
had gone the night before. I told them 
of how I had been bug-house about the 
girl for five years, and I did not omit 
Bill’s prominent part in the comedy. 

During the telling Bill looked as 
though he didn’t hear a word. When 
the yarn was finished young Carleton 
asked, “How about it. Bill?” 

Old Bill says, “This is on me. Mor- 
ris, take the orders.” 
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One of the most remarkable developments 
of National Guard life is the founding of a 
Savings Bank in New York, controlled by 
members of one regiment—the Seventh. The 
president, secretary and treasurer, counsel, 
executive committee, finance committe, etc., 
are all from this regiment; and it is supposed 
that the regimental business will go to this 
institution. The regimental, company, Vet- 
eran Association, and other association deposits 
aggregate each year a very large sum. 


Our military authorities might ponder on the 
fact that little Switzerland with a population 
of less than 3,500,000, announces that she has 


ready for the field this vear 232,677 organized 
militia. One in fourteen of the population, 
men, women, and children, is a trained rifle- 
man, equipped for service. Such a showing as 
this certainly puts to shame our great nation, 
in which, as the Adjutant Generals report, 
there are 11,000,000 men of military age avail- 
able for duty. The Swiss system, in its en- 
tiretv, could be adopted here with little, if any, 
additional expense. It contemplates the main- 
tenance of school training, an active militia. 
first reserve, and second reserve. 


The immense superiority of the Springfield 
rifle being fully admitted by everyone at Camp 
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Perry, the National Guard feel that never 
again should they be pitted against Army teams 
who have practiced with the Springfield until 
the Guard has practiced with the same weapon. 


In the New Army bill of dress, paragraph 59 
allows, it should be noticed, a mess jacket 
for Coast artillery, cavalry, field artillerv and 
infantry. This may be distinctive of the corps, 
department, or regiment, but must conform to 
a sealed pattern in the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office. A distinctive regimental badge or 
coat of arms is also now permitted, so that 
the old organizations of the National Guard 
may apparently have one distinctive uniform 
and a distinctive badge, without failing to con- 
form to the uniform of the Army. 


The new General Regulations for uniform, 
contained in G. O. 169, August 14, should be 
carefully studied by the State forces, which 
must, as a rule, conform to them except as to 
collar insignia and buttons. Full dress of 
general officers, dismounted is unchanged. 
Gauntlets must be worn by general officers, 


mounted. All officers must wear dress 
breeches (paragraph 28). Enlisted men, 
mounted, now wear trousers instead of 


breeches, with full dress, and leather gaunt- 
lets. Dress uniform is to be worn by enlisted 
men out on pass 


If it is true, as stated, that the Post Office 
authorities have held that an employee cannot 
serve in the National Guard, the Indiana mili- 
tary authorities had very good reason for ask- 
ing if the Government desired to put itself qn 
record as opposing militia service. It may be 
admitted that an emplovee who, while in the 
Postal service, entered the National Guard 
would show had judgment, but certainly it 
would be preposterous for the Post Office to 
prevent a man already enlisted from doing the 
duty he swore to do, and which he would be 
punished for failing to do 


It comes out in the decision concerning the 
furnishing of trunk lockers to the militia, that 
the annual appropriation of $2,000,000 can be 
used only to arm, equip, and clothe the State 
forces for active service: or at least such is the 
decision of the War Department. Armories. 
and whatever is needed for furnishing them. 
must therefore be provided by the States, as 
well as all sums required for current expenses. 


Tt is really marvellous how much a little 
investigation will sometimes reveal. The oth 
New York has ascertained that it is one of 
the oldest organizations in America, being a 
descendant of regiments of 1786 and 1789, and 
has been authorized to place on its Colors 
rings denoting service in 1812, 1812, and 1814, 
as well as in the Civil War, in which it par- 
ticipated in more engagements than any exist- 
ing regiment in the United States. But mem- 
bers of the old 6th, which the writer very well 
remembers, and a number of whose officers he 
has known, will be disposed to dispute most 
emphatically that the 9th is descended from 
the 6th, which was in existence until 1871, long 
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after the 9th was reorganized. The oth has 


glory enough it would seem, without looking 
for ancestors like a “nouveau riche.” 


Squadron A of New York, whose polo 
games are witnessed by thousands, has com- 
menced practice at Van Cortland Park. It 
will hold a tournament as well as inter-troop 
matches, and if ponies can be procured it is 
probable that a game between West Point and 
the Squadron will occur late in the fall. 
The troops at Havana are looking for a game 
with Squadron A, or some other organiza- 
tion making a specialty of polo, and may be 
accommodated. 


The Essex Troop of New Jersey, which was 
not mentioned as one of the organizations 
which might enter the Grand Military Stee- 
plechase, are feeling rather annoved. The 
Essex Troop is to New Jersey what Saquad- 
rons A and C are to New York, or the First 
Troop to Philadelphia, and are horsemen of 
the first grade. 


The wounding of Corporal Whitman at 
Creedmor, by a bullet fired from the rear of 
the firing point, is one of those mysterious 
affairs which in both the Army and National 
Guard have excited the curiosity of amateur 
Sherlock Holmeses. Such a thing has never 
occurred before at Creedmoor, in the thirtv 
vears it has existed: but it is recalled that 
there have been similar occurrences at Fort 
Ethan Allen, and at a camp of a crack militia 
regiment, a number of years ago. What a 
correspondent of a daily newspaper means bv 
stating that Whitman will have to depend 
upon the charitv of the officers of his regi- 
ment—as he is liable to lose a leg—it is im- 
possible to understand. There is a verv broad 
and liberal pension law in New York which 
covers the case Whitman certainly was 
wounded while discharging his duty, and there 
was no contributorv negligence on his part. 
If any reason exists whv he should not be 
pensioned the writer mentioned should ex- 
plain. as his statement is certainly one to 
cause grave disquiet among the men who at 
Creedmor exnose themselves to considerable 
danger during skirmish runs. 





The drill season, which is about to open, is 
the most momentous in the historv of the 
State forces, for before it closes the time will 
come when the State forces must, under the 
Dick bill conform in every respect to the 
Army organization and equipment, or forfeit 
all right to the allowances which are the very 
life-blood of the force in many States, and 
read themselves out of the Organized Militia. 
It is evident there must be an entire change of 
method and organization in many States, and 
it is equally evident that many offices which 
are not contemplated by the Army organiza- 
tion must disappear. It is now becoming ap- 
parent just what the “mission” of the National 
Guard is—and it certainly is not what many 
of those who labored to make it efficient 
thought, and accordingly it is incumbent on 








commanders to “see a great light” and act, 
in accordance with the New Dispensation. 


A notable effort to encourage esprit de 
corps is that of the Irish-American regiment 
of New York. which has arranged to place 
on the great blank wall at the end of its drill 
room a gigantic painting representing the 
storming of St. Marv’s Heights by the regi 
ment in the Civil War. This will be one of 
the largest, if not the largest, mural decora- 
tion in existence, the largest at present being 
the “Return from Taking the Bastile,” in the 
Town Hall of Ivray, France, which is 250 feet 
wide and contains 1,000 figures. The idea is 
evidently taken from the proposal of a Librarv 
Committee of the New York 71st to place on 
the east wall of its drill room a great mosaic 
containing the record of the 71st at the First 
Bull Run, at which it was the onlv regiment 
which stood its ground on the Union side. 
This project was sidetracked by the gift of 
the Bull Run Memorial Tablet by Colonel 
Martin, whose gift could not very well be re- 
fused as he had been colonel at Bull Run; but 
great regret was felt by many. including the 
writer, that the original idea was not carried 
out. 


The trend of drill toward “practical things” 
will no doubt influence many organizations to 
substitute in athletics, military events for the 
usual track events, of which the great major- 
ity of spectators at regimental contests are 
heartily tired. A prominent officer, who has 
given much time to the study of military ath- 
letics, suggests the following events for an 
armory meet: 1. Wall scaling, between com- 
pany teams, the event to include a hundred 
yard run to the wall; 2. Tent raising and low- 
ering contest; 3. Rescue races, each competi- 
tor to carry another man, in full uniform; 
4. Courier races, on bicycles, in full march- 
ing uniform: 5. Contests in unpacking, set- 
ting up, and repacking a buzzacot; 6. Con- 
tests in throwing up hasty intrenchments 
(suitable only in outdoor games); 7. Loading 
a baggage wagon; 8. Fire drill: passing water 
in buckets without spilling it, on the level, 
up ladders, etc. 


New Jersey, and the whole National 
Guard, has suffered a great loss in the death 
of Captain Benjamin M. Gerardin, Adjutant 
of the ath, and one of the most practical and 
enthusiastic Guardsmen of his era. He was 
known throughout the entire East through his 
manuals and circulars, issued for the benefit of 
his regiment. and which were used as models 
in many other organizations, giving manv par- 
ticulars and useful hints of the greatest nossi- 
ble use to Guardsmen whose libraries were 
not large. He was one of those National 
Guardsmen who devoted almost as much time 
to his work as the average Army officer, with- 
out pay or hope of reward, and such men are 
rare indeed. 





National Guardsmen are inquiring. with a 
great deal of justice, why if increased pay is 
given in the regular service to those who qual- 
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ify in marksmanship, equal consideration 
should not be shown to those in the State 
forces who qualifv. In many instances quali- 
fications in the State forces is attended with 
great inconvenience and expense—much more 
than in the Army. Few, very few, are able 
to qualify at first practice as sharpshooters or 
experts, the ranges being fully occupied by 
those who are trying for marksmen; and two, 
and sometimes three, trips to the range are 
necessary. An expert, in the State forces, 
should unquestionably have some privileges 
granted him even if it is not possible to pay 
him as a reward for his efforts. 


The question what is to be done with Old 
Ironsides, now that she has been restored to 
her former appearance, might easily be set- 
tled by complying with the request of the 
Rhode Island Naval Militia and loaning her to 
that organization, which has no suitable ship 
or armory although composed of four divi- 
sions from Newport. Bristol, and Providence. 
The Hartford might well be disposed of the 
same way, both Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut needing a large ship. suitable for cruising, 
very badly. The Constitution could come to 
no harm in the placid waters of Narragansett 
Bay. nor the Hartford in the equallv placid 
waters of Long Island Sound: and the apnear- 
ance of either in these waters would kindle 
patriotism, while their retention in Navy 
Yards, where they can be seen only by a few, 
serves no useful purpose. 





More than ordinary credit is due to the 
Connecticut troops for the fine showing made 
by them in attendance during the last drill 
season, equalled, we believe, only in New 
York and Iowa. The Machine Gun Battery 
had a percentage of 97.71; the 2d Infantry of 
94.24, and the toth Infantry of 93,18, for the 
season. Nothing equals in usefulness to the 
State forces steady, continuous attendance at 
drill, and any organization which shows a low 
percentage will invariably be found to be defi- 
cient in other respects. It is heartbreaking to 
an intelligent. earnest officer to come to drill, 
night after night, only to find a large percent- 
age of his men absent; and the Pittsburg 
correspondent, who savs that militiamen in 
Pittsburg are getting tired of being fined from 
$1.00 to $5.00 for a mere absence and are 
quitting the Guard, unconsciously reveals the 
fact that these men have no conception of their 
duty. What. in Heaven’s name. should their 
officers do when these men are absent? Apol- 
ogize to them for asking them to come at all? 





It is getting to be the fashion, in several 
States, to advertise in the dailv papers for men 
to join “a crack National Guard regiment.” 
Apparently any recruit is good enough for 
these regiments. And it is somewhat amusing 
to notice the inducements offered in these 
advertisements. The fact that the recruit is 
expected to do hard work is carefully omitted, 
and he is made to believe he can join a fine 
club for nothing, or a nominal fee. It is easy 
to believe that men gained in this way are not 
valuable acquisitions as soldiers. They enlist 
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for “what there is in it,” and are not ani- 
mated by that fine spirit of patriotism _and 
self-sacrifice so conspicuous in some organiza- 
tions which pick and chose their men with 
great care. 


The probability that Coast Defence will be 
the peculiar duty of the troops in the States 
on the coast renders it important for officers 
to take advantage of the opportunities to be 
afforded them at the Coast Artillery School at 
Fort Monroe. Militia officers may attend this 
school, and since it is located at a delightful 
watering place, and one easily reached from 
any point on the Atlantic Coast, it would seem 
that many who have the means and leisure 
would attend. 


The Richmond Howitzers, an organization 
endeared to the old Southland canital by their 
honorable record during the Civil War, have 
presented to Captain Myers, their commanding 
officer, a silver-mounted sabre, in a solid sil- 
ver scabbard. Such presentations do not as 
a rule mean much, but in this case the pre- 
sentation means a great deal. For Captain 
William M. Myers has proved that his organ- 
ization are no “tin soldiers,’ but a record- 
breaking organization in attendance, recruit- 
ing, and, which is a great deal more impor- 
tant, in marching, and the duties of the 
soldier in the field. Their record of 35 miles 
in one day, on the way to Jamestown Exhibi- 
tion, is one not likely to be exceeded for some 
time to come by Militia. It means a great 
deal to the country when the old ante-bellum 
organizations, too many of which have fallen 
by the way, show vigorous life. For to the 
esbrit de corps, which is characteristic of such 
organizations and lamentably deficient in some 
of the newer, is united the spirit of the New 
National Guard, making an almost irresistible 
combination. The inspection record of the 
Richmond Howitzers, 99 present out of 102 
(the three absentees being all out of the city 
and State), is the best record in Virginia, and 
speaks louder than words for the interest 
and self-sacrifice of the men. 


An interesting question has been raised by 
the woman in Trenton, New Jersev. who 
claims that her husband, a member of Com- 
pany A of that city, deserted her within the 
meaning of the law when he left her to go 
to the State Camp at Sea Girt. An interesting 
feature of the controversy is that the wife 
appears to have been led into matrimony by 
the soldierly and martial appearance of the 
delinquent, for whose military ardor she ex- 
pressed, before marriage, the warmest ap 
proval. But, alas, as we all know—“Souvent 
femme varie: souvent femme qui se fie,” and 
the lady changed her mind. After marriage it 


was different The soldier's sole and only 
business was, to her mind, to sunplv the 
wherewithal for housekeeping and _ Fluffy 


Ruffles suits and hats; and when he, disre 
garding her reproaches. went to camp at the 
meagre wages of $1.25 per diem or there- 
abouts, she left the deserted bed and board, 
thoughtfully taking the furniture with her. All 
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of which goes to prove that the feminine mind 
is a strange and wonderful thing. Every 
National Guard officer knows that his most 
dangerous enemy is the “Girl in the Gallery” 
of the armory, who can’t see why she should 
be deserted on drill night; but now it has 
come to a fair fight in the courts, as to 
whether going to drill or camp is desertion, 
and the State forces will await the decision 
with breathless interest. 


From Connecticut, Maryland, and New 
York come reports of controversies respecting 
the use of new armories for other than mili- 
tary purposcs. It is desired to use armories 
during the coming winter for roller skating, 
for art exhibitions, for musical festivals, for 
athletic games, and all sorts of purposes. As 
a rule, the authorities strenuously object. 
Few are aware how much some of the great 
armories have cost, and how much damage 
can be done to them by a_ miscellaneous 
crowd. The 69th Regiment armory in New 
York cost $1,450,000; the 71st, old and new, 
$1,577,000; the 7th, with land, $1,700,000; and 
the great armories in Providence, Hartford, 
Baltimore, Jersey City, and other towns, very 
large sums. These organizations, which like 
the Boston Cadets, 7th of New York and City 
Troop of Philadelphia built and furnished 
their own armories, can hardly be criticized 
if they do as they please with their own; 
but in the case of city or county armories it 
would seem highly improper to make them 
skating rinks or amusement halls. Refusal of 
the authorities to allow outsiders to use the 
armories does, however, very often work great 
loss and injurv to organizations, who need 
verv badlv the money they can get bv leasing 
the drill rooms. and who wish to get recruits 
by making as many as possible acquainted with 
the great facilities for amusement and health- 
ful exercises afforded in modern armories. It 
is highly imnpracticable to consider a modern 
armorv a mere militarv post or barrack, and 
to make strict rules regarding its use. It cost 
a National Guard colonel his commission 
when he had ladies excluded from the gal- 
leries of his armory; and the men are apt to 
resent very bitterly anv attempt of the State 
authorities to interfere with their pleasures in 


the building they regard as their military 
home. 
Several Department commanders of the 


Army report that one of the most frequent 
causes of desertion is the long and tiresome 
practice marches. The Army seems to be 
finding out just what the National Guard 
found out long ago, that practice marches are 
exceedingly unpopular and not worth the 
trouble. A few vears ago there was a mania 
among the “military experts” for practice 
marches. Every writer was demanding them, 
and the organized militia went “hiking” until 
it was worn out. But the inspectors reported 
adversely, upon these marches, in almost all 
the States, and then the Army took them up. 
That “school” of experts who are always 
wishing soldiers to suffer all hardshins of war 
in a time of profound peace, and whose most 
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eminent disciples are in Pennsylvania, have 
eaten crow with a great deal of apparent gusto 
in the last year or two, since they have dis- 
covered that wholly unnecessary hardships 
drive men out of the Army and Guard and 
fill the hospitals. Systematic athletic training 
is immeasurably superior to any practice 
marches in “hardening.” 





The sworn testimony of Adjutant General 
Henry of New York, that he had examined 
the reports made by officers to the War De- 
partment and found them “absolutely false,” 
was unquestionably startling to many who 
were not aware that reports both of regular 
and militia officers upon National Guard con- 
ditions are notoriously unreliable. An official 
of the War Department informed the writer 
that, could funds for the purpose be provided, 





he would favor a system of reports by news- 
paper men, who were not connected with any 
organization. General Henry’s_ grievance 
against the officers reporting appears to be 
that they do not take the trouble to learn 
just what equipment an organization has. He 
testified that the N. G. N. Y. was ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice, and that 
the uniform and other equipment was as effici- 
ent and serviceable as that of the Regular 
Army. 





Porto Rico is endeavoring to secure rep- 
resentation in the National Guard of the 
United States, and to that end the Com- 
missioner of the Interior of that island 
has asked the War Department what aid 
will be given in organizing a regiment in 
Porto Rico. 


JUST ASK THE TWENTY-SECOND 


By CLARA BELL BROWN 
(To the 22d U. S. Infantry) 


Our tent was pitched upon a bluff, 
On happy days we reckoned. 

3elow us camped a detail of 

The famous Twenty-second. 

The Captain—Bumford was his name— 
To my young daughter beckoned: 
“If you don’t get all that you want, 
Just ask the Twenty-second. 

If anybody’s good to you, 

Re sure to let me know. 

If anybody’s otherwise— 
Why—the Twenty-second’s below! 


He brought his brother officers, 

And introduced a bunch. 

Then we were promptly entertained, 

And invited out to lunch. 

So, now we’re spoiled—we want the 
earth! 

It never seems to be 

That anything worth wishing for, 

Can't come to us! You see, 

We know the ways of foraging 

The army learns in camp. 

We thought it quite a jolly thing; 

A great accomplishment ! 


From captains down to the bluff cook, 
All came when “Lily” beckoned 

We were well tented, warmed and fed; 
All by the Twenty-second. 


These fighting boys were ever good 
To stricken, homeless ones. 


This gallant thousand who won fame, 

Under the Island suns. 

So well they fought;—so brave they 
were; 

That honors are all due; 

And we feel there is a magic 

In the number “Twenty-two.” 


Good Surgeon Koyle well we know, 
And gallant Wagner,—reckoned 

As ranking, fighting captain 

Of our well-loved Twenty-second. 


The “Wolfe” ne’er came to our door, 
But we heard so much about him, 

That our daily cogitation is 

“How did we do without him?” 

Now, fast they file—by memory called :— 
The vanished young lieutenants ! 

We seem to see them in our dreams, 
With pistol, sword, and pennants. 


McCammon, Burleigh, Baker, 

And McCroskey were our crew! 
(There’s a mighty handsome Colonel 
Of the fighting Twenty-two!) 


When we’re from camp to pearly gates, 
By good Saint Peter beckoned, 

Before we pass, we'll surely ask: 

“Have you got our Twenty-second ?” 
Saint Peter will turn, with tears of pride, 
In a voice with accents thickened: 
“They’re at the front.  Hi—Gabriel! 
Just call the Twenty-second !” 
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WEST POINT 
By Cadet G. W. Beavers, Jr. 


Early in August a call was made for candi- 
dates from the fourth class. The re- 
sponse was generous, about fifty “Plebes” 
turning out. Not until the middle of Septem- 
ber, however, was the general call sent out to 
which eighty-six men answered. 

This squad is a little above the average of 
the past seasons in number and almost exactly 
twenty per cent. of the whole corps of cadets. 

Until the first of October there was about 
twenty minutes per day practice except Sat- 
urdays and Wednesdays when about two hours 
time is allowed From the first of October 
until the first of November about one hour a 
day will be the time used in practice with the 
same conditions on Wednesday as in the month 
of September. Each Saturday there is a 
game. From the first of November until the 
Navy game about two hours will be spent each 
day in practice. 

The coaching staff this year is a particularly 
versatile one. Captain Smithers is head coach, 
and will be assisted by Forbes, and Lieuten- 
ants Thompson, Cassad, Nelly and Cooper. 

This year’s squad is opulent in old material. 
Rodney Smith is captain and has a long record 
as a steady player beginning eight years ago at 
Horace Mann, passing through a year on Wis- 
consin and three vears on the West Point team. 
He will most probably play one of the halves. 
Hanlon, a man with three years’ experience on 
the Army team, is the most probable candidate 
for fullback. Both Smith and Hanlon weigh 
178 pounds. R. D. Johnson, last year’s quar- 
terback, has been tried at halfback and has 
undoubtedly made good. His ability to make 
the long foreward pass stamps him as a val- 
uable man behind the line. He is a chunky 
little fellow weighing 160 Ibs. Greble has im- 
proved wonderfully since last vear and will be 
used with the light set of backs. His con- 
scientious practice in punting is beginning to 
show and every once in a while he tears off a 
sixty yard one. Phil Hayes is another good 
one, five feet eight tall, weighs 180 lIbs., and 
runs 10 yards in ten seconds flat He will 
probably be one of the heavy set of backs. 
The other backs showing up wel! are Kern, 
Chamberlain, Taylor, H. L., and Baehr. 

Just at present Mountford has the call on 
quarterback. He is a brilliant player but a 
poor general. He has the never failing ability 
to go up in the air at critical moments. Surles, 
a fourth classman, is a heady and brilliant 
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player, a fast and sure tackler and a slippery 
runner. He made his debut in the Franklin 
and Marshall game, and ran the team like a 
veteran. He weighs 165 pounds. Schnei- 
der is another fourth classman who is more 
brilliant than heady, a hard man to stop and 
a sure tackler. Moore, W., was playing a sen- 
sational game until removed from the squad 
for a condition. 

The position of center is the thorn in Rod- 
ney Smith’s side. Undoubtedly Besson is the 
man for the place, but owing to an injury 
to Weeks and Pullen’s inability to play until 
late in the season. Besson was tried at tackle 
and surpassed all hopes and expectations. He 
is an augmented copy of Dan Sultan. Philoon 
has had two years as substitute in that posi- 
tion at West Point. He is a sure and exact 
passer but lacks in initiative. Stockton is a 
heavy man, but erratic. Buckner is an inex- 
perienced man, but a hard, conscientious work- 
er. Just at present Beach, the substitute half- 
back of last year, looks the best. 

For guards three men stand head and shoul- 
ders above all others Erwin is the Army 
red head, who has snuffed out many a brilliant 
star of the big colleges for the past three years. 
Fowler, who has just recovered from typhoid 
came out October 10 and will be in the line-up 
by the Universitv of Rochester game October 
25. Moss played guard on the ’varsity in 1905, 
and was a good one with lots of scrap. He 
has been temporarily removed from the squad 
for deficiency in academic duty but it is hoped 
he will be able to play in the Yale game. 
Both Moss and Fowler weigh 195 pounds. 

Besides Besson at tackle, there are Weeks 
and Pullen. Weeks is the same Weeks, and 
Pullen is injured. Smith is not counting on 
Pullen in any way, not even for the Navy 
game. 

West Point has an abundance of second 
rate ends and two good ones. Stearns and 
Ayres seem to have improved over their last 
year’s form, which is saying something. Both 
are weak, however, on securing the forward 
pass, but there seems to be a contention that 
this is not all their fault. Beavers has been 
tried at end and is a dismal failure, his playing 
there is no way can compare with that at half- 
back. His kicking is about the same as last 
year, but can not be used from end position. 

The second team is unusually strong in both 
offense and defense. Both Nelly and Cooper 
have proven themselves to be very valuable 
coaches. In a picked battle with the first 
team on October goth, the score ended in a tie, 
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each team getting one touchdown The next 
day the score was again a deadlock neither 
team being able to score. 

There are nine teams on the schedule this 
year, the hard games being the third, sixth 
and last. It would be a good schedule with 
which to reach these lesser climaxes playing a 
strong game against Yale, Cornell and the 
Navy. This is not the intention, however, 
and the arrangement was quite accidental. 

The first game was played on October 5 
against the very weak team of Franklin and 
Marshall. The day was ideal for this part of 
the season. Smith, Weeks and Pullen were 
out of the game. Smith and Weeks will be 
in the Trinity game. The game showed two 
very important things, first; that as yet the 
forward pass is in a state of embryo and, sec- 
ond, that this year’s team is very, very fast. 

The score of 23 to 0 was run up in the first 
ten minutes of the game. The time of halves 
was fifteen and ten. 

The line-up: 


W.P. Position F. & M. 
CE. ccc wake aot Wi (oa wena sleaele a cae 
Te he oy iu awanls res arraiiee's Van Wink!e 
BEE 6s ua eAdeowee Ree Wondewseeeaenn Saylor 
ND, oo re ctecw eas iors ileus ara eiets 3right 
BS ects rt A alae OS caxeeneea Hartzel 
NN oc ecules ee cha acewaeel Pifer 
OEE, isi sks wees PO. ncsxskuts Gottshalls 
MOUMMOPG . 646.5005. Oi ics ees Burton 
Rm. Td: Joknsen....... SMR iarecenecnen Heilman 
CIES hc Sac adtuwans ie a iedidigincaieaces Baer 
WD. 6 is ba vicucenas Bias keane scene Lentz 


Substitutes: Goetz for Ayres, Carberry for 


Seavers, Glover for Carberry, T. J. Johnson 
for Goetz, Stockton for Philoon, Weir for 
Erwin, Surles for Mountford, Hayes for Gre- 
ble. Baer for R. D. Johnson, Schneider for 
Surles and Korn for Hanlon. 

Referee—Mr. Whiting, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Umpire—Mr. Langford, Trinity. 

Field Judge—Mr. Dennison, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Touchdowns, Mountford (2), Greble, Han- 
lon. Goals, Beavers (3). 

At 3:10 Beavers kicked off to F. & M. on 
their 15-yard line. . The ball was fumbled and 
secured by Dixon for W. P. On the first play 
W. P. tried a foreward pass which was touched 
roling over the goal line, but a F. & M. player 
fell on it. 

F. & M. kicked to Beavers, who ran the ball 
back twenty yards to the 4o-yard line. W. P. 
then tries forward pass which is secured by F. 
& M. on their 45-yard line. 

F. & M. then tried W. P.’s right end fora 
loss of two yards, followed by a similar result 
aimed at the left end 

F. & -M. kicked to Mountford, who behind 
excellent screen by Ayres and Greble, ran 80 
yards for a touchdown. Beavers kicked goal. 

Beavers kicked off over goal line and Lent 
kicked from 25-yard line to Greble in middle 
of field. A pocket was formed by nearly all 
the team and he ran straight through the whole 
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I. and M. team for a touchdown. 
kicked goal. 

; Foster kicked off to Beavers on his 20-yard 
line and he steps outside in receiving the ball. 
Greble kicks out of bounds on Army’s 30-yard 
line. Foster tries for goal from field, but kick 
is blocked and recovered by W. P. on the 25- 
yard line. 

Greble kicks to middle of field, the ball hits 
the ground and Ayres gets it and runs 45 yards 
to F. & M. ten-yard line. 

Johnson, R. D., goes outside tackle for 7 
vards. Hanlon makes touchdown through cen- 
ter. Beavers missed goal. 

Foster kicks off to Greble who runs back 20 
vards. Mountford kicks out of bounds on 
Army’s 45-yard line. F. & M. tries forward 
pass, which is caught by Hanlon in middle of 
field. Mountford makes a quarterback run of 
60 yards for a touchdown behind about six 
interfering Army players. Beavers’ kicked 
goal. 

Foster kicks off to Beavers, who runs it back 
20 yards to Army’s 35-yard line. Johnson, 
T. J, and Weir substituted for Beavers and 
Erwin respectively. 

Greble kicks out of bounds on F. and M.’s 
50-yard line. F. and M. tries Ayres for a loss 
of 5 yards and in making the tackle the ball 
is fumbled and secured by the Army. W. P. 
tries forward pass, which is intercepted by 
F. and M. on their 35-vard line. F. and M. 
kicks to Mountford. W. P. penalized for 15 
vards for holding. Kern is substituted for 
Greble. Mountford kicks out of bounds at 
middle of field. Hayes, P., replaces Johnson, 
R. D. Johnson taking Mountford’s place at 
Quarter. On first try F. and M. fusnbles and 
Army gets the ball. The F. and M. line was 
then tried for two gains of five yards by Kern 
and one by Hayes. 

Time of first half called. 

The Army started the second half with 
Stockton in Philoon’s place, Rossell in Bes- 
son’s, Buckner in Dixon’s and Nix in Moss’s. 

The second half was highly uninteresting as 
far as team work was concerned but spectacu- 
lar individually. At one time a F. and M. 
plaver intercepted a forward pass and was on 
a dead run for W. P’s goal with a free field 
but was brought down by R. D. Johnson on 
the Armv’s 15-vard line. F. and M. then 
tried two plays upon which they lose 5 yards 
each one and then attempted a drop kick which 
was blocked and the ball recovered by W. P. 

Kern kicked two punts of 60 yards each. 

Schedule for November: Nov. 2, Colgate: 
Nov. 9, Cornell: Nov. 16, Tufts: Nov. 23, Sy- 
racuse; Nov. 30, Navy. 


ANNAPOLIS 


The football outloo’ for the season is in- 
deed a bright one. Players and coaches are 
working as hard as humans can and if it were 
not for the fact that we know the Army only 
too well we would all write “Navy” in big 
letters on our calendars where the date reads 
November 20, 1907. 


Beavers 
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Lieutenant Commander J. M. Reeves is in 
charge of the team with Jack Gates, still in 


his old position of field coach. Dr. Paul J. 
Dashiell is assisting in the coaching, and need- 
less to say is giving valuable aid. Mid’n. Spen- 
cer, captain of last year’s team, has been 
ordered to the Academy and is actively en- 
gazed in coaching. Rockwell and Chamber- 
lain, both ex-Yale men, are also with the 
squad. Lieut. Long and Mid’n. Howard will 
join the coaches a little later in the season. 
And now for the team itself. The im- 
pression that one carries away with him, after 
seeing a scrimmage or match game, is that 
Dague is up to, if not above, his high-water 
mark of last year. He sticks to the ball like 
grease to the deck and never loses sight of it 
for an instant. De Mott, who is covering the 
other wing of the line, is not as fast or as 
sure as Dague but shows great improvement 
over his previous work. Of Northcroft and 
Magruder, the tackles, it is only necessary to 


say that they are in old-time shape. Stuart 
and Wright are playing the guards. Slingluff 


still holds his position at centre and is doing 
excellent work. Lange, sub quarter-back last 
year, appears fully prepared to fill that billet 
this year on the first team. His handling and 
running back of kicks are excellent and it 
possibly heads the list of individual work 

Everyone is pleased with Douglas’ physical 
condition. He has been in the game only a 
few minutes so far, but his work shows that 
before the Army game he will be in perfect 
shape. Richardson has been moved from end 
to full-back and seems to be especially adanted 
to his new work. Clav, who played full-back 
for William’s Callege last season, is the choice 
for right half-back, but as yet he has by no 
means secured his position on the first team. 
Roger Spencer, brother of Spencer, captain 
of the 1906 team. is also making a strong bid 
for this position, and hopes to keep the posi- 
tion of right half-back in the family for four 
years more. As yet, however, he has had but 
little experience, and it is mere guesswork to 
say what he will turn out to be. 

Burg and Jones, R. E., who are being tried 
out as substitutes for Douglas at left half- 
back, are doing good work and promise to 
develop into valuable men. Of these two Burg 
is probably the superior. 

Hibbard, as a substitute for Lange, is show- 
ing up very well, and if it were not for the 
fact that he weighs but 130 pounds we would 
hear more from him. Even as it is, he handles 
the team splendidly and surprises everyone 
with his ability to punt. 

Hambsch and Reinicke are being tried at 
full-back, and one of them may replace Rich- 
ardson before the close of the season. 

Piersol will not be in the game this vear, 
and Meyer won’t play until the latter part of 
the season. 


Oct. 2—Navy, 26; St John’s, o. 
Oct. 6—Navy, 15; Dickinson. o. 
Oct. 9—Navy, 12; Md. Agricultural o. 


The Navy opened her foot ball season on 
October 2nd with a 26-0 victory over St. 
John’s College. 
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The game, as a whole, did not serve to test 
the strength of the Navy team but proved a 
good opportunity to try out new men. In the 
first half the ball was carried steadily down 
the field for two touchdowns. Both of the 
goals were missed—one by Northcroft and 
the other by Burg. Toward the end of the 
half, Lange made a pretty drop kick from 
the 26-yard line. 

During the second half two more _ touch- 
downs were scored. The goals were kicked by 
Northcroft; left end—De Mott, Boynton; 
the second half began substitutes were gradu- 
ally sent in to replace the first team, and be- 
fore the end of the game the whole Hustler 
(second) team, with the exception of one man, 
was in the field. 

The Navy line-up appears as _ follows: 
Right end—Dague, Reifsnider; right tackle 
—Magruder, Stoer; right guard—Wright, 
Anderson; centre—Slingluff, Brand: left 
guard—Stuart, Dunton, Strauss; left tackle— 
Northcroft: left end—De Mott, Boynton; 
quarter-back—Lange, Hibbard, Battle; right 
half-back—Burg, Jones. R. E.;_ full-back— 
Reinicke, Richardson; left half-back—Spencer, 
Clay. 

The Navy gained a splendid victory from 
Dickinson on October 6th by a score of 15-0. 

Richardson and Dague each scored a touch- 
down during the first half. Northcroft kicked 
one of the two goals. 

The feature of the game was Dague’s touch- 
down. Hibbard, punting from mid-field, sent 
the ball past Dickinson’s quarter-back. 
Dague was on hand as usual, and, securing 
the ball, had an easy run for a touchdown. 
Toward the end of the half, Lange drop- 
kicked a goal from the 25-yard line. 

During the second half a great many sub- 
stitutes were sent in, and the Navy failed to 
score again. 

The Navy line-up was as follows: Right 
end—Dague, Reifsnider; right tackle—Magru- 
der, Stoer; right guard—Wright, Anderson; 
centre—Slingluff. Brand; left guard—Stuart, 





Dunton; left tackle—Northcroft, Robertson; 
left end—De Mott. Boynton: quarter-back— 
Lange, Hibbard; right half-back—Spencer, 


Clay; full back—Richardson, Hambsch; left 
half-back—Douglas, Burg, Jones. 

October 9th—The Navy played a poor game 
against Marvland Agricultural College. The 
game was full of fumbles and penalties on the 
Navy’s part. 


Two touchdowns were scored during the 
first half. Both goals were kicked by North- 
croft. 


Owing to fumbling at critical stages of the 
game the score was only half of what it 
should have been. 

The Navy team was made up as follows: 
Right end—Dague, Reifsnider; right tackle— 
Magruder; right guard—Wright; centre— 
Slingluff, Brand: left guard—Stuart. Dunton; 
left tackle—Northcroft, Robertson: left end— 
De Mott; quarter-back—Lange, Hibbard; right 
half-back—Clay, Spencer; full back—Jones, 
R. E,, Reinicke; left half-back—Douelas, 


3urg. 
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Fourth Class, Inter-Company Sports. 


A very interesting series of inter-company 
sports was held here for the benefit of the 
Fourth Class during the first two weeks of 
September. A track meet, a pulling race, a 
sailing race, a tennis tournament, and a series 
of base ball games were the sports entered 
into. 

Points were given for the first three places 
in the various events, and the company obtain- 
ing the greatest number of points was of 
course the winner. As an incentive all mem- 
bers of the winning company were promised 
liberty on the last two Wednesdays of the 
month. 

The results appear as follows: Rowing— 
4th Co. Won: sth Co. second; ard Co. third. 
Sailing—3rd Co. won: 4th Co. second; sth Co. 
third. Base Ball—Won by 6th Co. Tennis 
(doubles) —Won by 6th Co.: Tennis (singles) 
—Won by 3rd Co. Track Meet—6th.Co. won 
(57 points); 5th Co. second (38 points); 3rd 
Co. third (21 points); 4th Co. fourth (18 
points). 

The 6th Co., therefore, won the champion- 
‘tip with a total of 79 points against 57 
points, the total obtained by the sth Co., 
which finished second. 

The Track Meet proved quite a success. All 
men having any previous Academv_ record 
were barred, so that the raw material might be 
given a chance to show itself. Davo, of the 
sth Co., was easily the best man in the meet. 
He won both hurdles in very fair time, and 
came second in the broad jump. Ejisenach, 
of the 6th Co., won the 100 and 220 vard 
dashes, and ran in the winning relay team. 

The results of the track events are as fol- 
lows: 100 Yard Dash—Won by FEisenach 
(6th Co.); Arandt (6th Co.), second; Kirk 
(sth Co.), third. Time, 103/5. Academv 
record, 9 4/5. Half Mile Run—Won by Pat- 
terson (6th Co.); Sampson, H. B. (3rd Co.), 
second; Jeans (5th Co.), third. Time, 2 min. 


29 sec. Academy, 2 min. 21/5 sec. 220 Yard 
Dash—Won by Ejisenach (6th Co.): Okie 
(4th Co.), second; Zenor (4th Co.), third. 
Time, 252/5 sec. Academy record, 22 sec. 
440 Yard Run—Won by Green (3rd Co.); 
Green, C. F. (6th Co.), second; Cobb (3rd 
Co.), third. Time, 58 2/5 sec. Academy rec- 
ord, 504/5 sec. Mile Run—Won by Patch 
(6th Co.); Buchanan (vth Co.), second; 
3yrnes (4th Co.), third. Time, 5 min. 38 sec. 
Academy record, 4 min. 31 2/5 sec. 120 Yard 
Hurdles—Won by Deyo (5th Co.) ; Comstock 
(6th Co.), second: Ashford (6th Co.). third. 
Time, 19 3/5 sec. Academy record, 16 sec. 220 
Yard Hurdles—Won by Deyo (sth Co.); 
Hawley (4th Co.), second; Ashford (6th Co,). 
third. Time, 29 1/5 sec. Academy record, 27 
sec. Discus Throw—Won by McCaughey 
(5th Co.); Spencer (4th Co.), second; Howe 
(4th Co.), third. Distance, 89 ft. 2 in. Acad- 
emy record (never been held before). Shot 
Put—Won by McCaughey (5th Co.); 
King (6th Co.), second; Zenor (4th Co.), 
third. Distance, 35 ft. 6 in. Academy record. 
40 ft. 2% in. High Jump—Won by Ruefkohl 
(sth Co.); King (6th Co.), second; Clay (5th 
Co.), third. Height, 5 ft. 3% in. Academv 
record, 5 ft. 11 in. Pole Vault—Won by Clay 
(5th Co.):; Forster (6th Co.), second; Wilson, 
E. D. (6th Co.), third. Height, 9 ft. 4 in. 
Academy record, 10 ft. 9 in. Broad Jump— 
Won by Throckmorton (4th Co.); Deyo (5th 
Co.) second; Clay (5th Co.), third. Dis- 
tance, 18 ft. 90% in. Academv record 2r1 ft. 
1% in. Hammer Throw—Won bv Griffin 
(3rd Co.); King (6th Co.), second: Scott 
(3rd Co.), third. Distance, 89 ft. 7% in. 
Academy record, 119 ft. % in. Relav Race— 
Won by the 6th Co. team: Eisenach, Com- 
stock. Collier, Bullard, Green; 3rd Co. sec- 
ond: sth Co. third. 

The result of the track events is: 6th Co., 
first (57 points); 5th Co., second (38 points) ; 
3rd Co.. third (21 points): 4th Co., fourth 
(18 points). 
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FLORA JULIET BOWLEY IN “CLASSMATES.” 


It is a coincidence that Miss Flora Juliet Bowley, leading woman in the mili- 
tary play “Classmates,” in which Henry Bb. Harris is presenting Robert Edeson 
with much success at the Hudson Theatre, comes from a military family. Miss 
Lowley’s father, the late Captain Freeman S. Bowley, served as an officer dur- 
ing the Civil War. One of her brothers, Captain Albert J. Bowley, with whom 
Miss Bowley is now making her home on Governor’s Island, is a West Pointer, 
and is now aide-de-camp to General Grant. 

Miss Bowley’s younger brother, Freeman Bowley, is at West Point now. 
Sowley, the father, was the author of several military novels, and Miss Bowley 
inherits writing tendencies from her parent, and is the author of several well- 
known poems and short stories. Miss Bowley is a graduate of Smith College, 
and ranked among the first of her class. Upon the completion of her course 
she was offered a position as instructor in English, but the young woman pre- 
ferred the stage. As Sylvia Randolph in “Classmates,” she is scoring a big 
success. She is fond of athletics and out-door life, and at her pretty home on 
Governor’s Island, she is often seen making for the tennis courts. 
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MARIE LOUISE GRIBBIN, EVA FALLON, 


Prima donna at the New York Hippodrome With Raymond Hitchcock in ‘A Yankee Tourist,” 
at the Astor Theatre, New York. 
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RENA VIVIENNE AND CORINNE MALVERN, IN THE OPERA “MADAM BUTTERFLY,” PRO- 
DUCED IN ENGLISH BY HENRY W. SAVAGE AT THE GARDEN THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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(One might as well be out of life as out of date. The women of the United Service stationed at 
far-away posts, or awaiting in coast towns the return of husbands, fathers and sons, to shore duty, 
have the same pride in personal appearance as their sisters at Governor’s Island, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or West Point; but they haven’t the same opportunity for gratifying it. This department pro- 
vides the opportunity. Letters of inquiry will be published here, with detailed authoritative replies. 
Shopping commissions will be executed, carefully and economically, without any charge, when ac- 
companied by New York draft or money order.—EbiTor. ) 









As I predicted sometime before, the sepa- 
rate jackets will be all the rage, and on every 
side one sees blue jackets with black skirts 
or black jackets with brown skirts, whichever 
the case may be. In one way this is a wise, 
economical fashion, for we all find ourselves 
with ill-sorted suits at times; and thus far we 
are fortunate to find such the case, for by 
combining the remaining parts we are enabled 
to concoct a result both pleasing to the eye 
and pocketbook. 

Nor are the combinations confined to colors 
alone, for materials also play a prominent 
part; and velvet jackets are seen with cloth 
skirts and vice-versa, and after the long run 
all cloth suits have had, the result is extremely 
pleasing. 

To-day I saw a beautiful suit; the skirt, a 
light shade of mauve, was worn with a long 
directoire coat of dark brown chiffon velvet. 
As is the case with all such coats, the waist 
was quite short in back and made to hang 
quite full to within a few inches of the bot- 
tom of the skirt, by pleats let in on the sides 
in some mysterious manner. The front had 
the dearest little vest of pale blue moire silk, 
embroidered with silver, extending just below 
the bust line, leaving the coat to fall apart a 
few inches from there down. The collar was 
a stand-up affair, of the silk which extended 
broadly toward the shoulders. Collar and 
reveres, like the vest, were heavily embroid- 
ered. 

To be worn with this was a set of sable. 
with huge muff and stole and cap, the shape 
of the latter really being more nearly like a 
boy’s Scotch cap than anything I can think of. 
Devoid of all trimming beyond the beautifully 
full osprey jauntily perched on one side of the 
front, it completed the most stunning costume 
I have yet seen in this season of unbounded 
elegance. 

A reception gown in gray velvet was a 
beauty and worthy of mention. The unusual 


skirt, composed of honiton lace, was dyed the 
exact shade of gray and on the bottom was a 
wide band of the gray velvet. The waist, 
which was directoire, was cut surplice in 
tront and closed with large buttons of cut 
steel; the back, with short-waisted effect, ex- 
tended in two long ends to within a few inches 
of bottom of skirt, and in coat effect, en- 
tirely covering the back of skirt. It was stun- 
ning. and could be copied in broadcloth with 
equally good results. The hat worn with it 
was one of moderate size of gray velvet, the 
only trimming being a large white gull, with 
a few purple orchids peeping out from be- 
neath the wings on one side. 

It is also a season in which we must all 
be slender in the extreme, and our sisters 
who are inclined to embonpoint must go into 
strenuous training at once, for all must be 
sylph-like to be modish. Last year our hips 
could not be large enough, but now the 
straight “up and down” effect is the rule, and 
we must bow to the inevitable. 

The hats are something awful, and while of 
most exquisite materials and costing fabulous 
prices, they are so extreme as to be almost 
startling. Those brave enough to venture 
forth in them, so far, look apologetically at 
the public, and I feel confident that it is only 
the knowledge of their extreme up-to-dateness 
which carries them through the ordeal. 

One hat seen to-day was fully two feet 
across the front (no exaggeration); but for- 
tunately this is unusual. 

Fur hats are very much to the front again, 
and are so pretty combined with a few well 
chosen flowers. ‘These hats are small in shape, 
and are such a pleasant relief from the tre- 
mendous velvet affairs. 

Veils are worn extensively, the ones with 
closely-woven dots predominating. There are 
also the exquisite lace veils and two-toned 
maline, as well as the comfortable chiffon 
stand-bys for windy or stormy weather. All 
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are drawn down closely to the head in back 
and held in place by a pin especially con- 
structed for this purpose. The lace and chif- 
fon veils are fully two yards long, and hang 
in graceful ends down the back. 

Neckwear is so attractive, and is both 
strictly tailor-made or of the “Fluffy Ruffle” 
order. Linen collars are much worn, but are 
a trifle higher than those of the Summer, and 
are generally embroidered. Some are also 
made of exquisite needle-work, fine, sheer, and 
dainty. These, of course, are only for wear 
with lingerie waists, etc. 

Coat sets, consisting of collar and cuffs, are 
popular, and come in pique and all-over em- 
broidery. The pique sets are hand-embroid- 
ered and give a tone to the plainest jacket. 

As close rivals to the full little satin bows 
worn with stiff collars, have come the stiff 
ones of heavy grosgrain ribbon, like the bows 
we wear on our pumps. They are pinned to 
the collar by a rhinestone horseshoe or other 
pin, and are masculine enough to be most ap- 
propriate with our tailor-made suits. 

One word must be said about the underwear 
now being shown, for never before have such 
dainty, lovely things been seen. The three- 
piece suits fill a long-felt want, and for wear 
with our tight fitting costumes are a veritable 
necessity. They come in material of the finest 
lawn and mull, and, finished with embroidery 
and needle-work of exquisite design as they 
are, well deserve the appellation of “dreams.” 

The white petticoats are made gored, some 
with four and others with eight gores, in order 
to secure the proper snug fit above the hips 
and the necessary flare at the bottom. At- 
tached to this foundation, by a two-inch bead- 
ing run with wide satin ribbon, is a flounce 
fully eighteen inches deep of finest embroid- 
erv, beautifully scalloped, and sheer enough to 
show the dust ruffle beneath of the same pat- 
tern of embroidery, but of narrower width. The 
seams of this skirt are joined bv a one-inch 
insertion, and it is quite the sweetest thing of 
its kind I ever saw. 

All underwear is embroidered with wear- 
er’s initials or monograms. In chemise the 
initials are on the left-hand side, and all rib- 
bons tie on that side as well, instead of in the 
middle as of old. 

Negligees are on the same sumptuous or- 
der, with the dearest little slippers and mules 
to match. The latter, when made up in pale 
tints of satin, with high French heels, are in- 
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deed alluring, and miladi is more than irre- 
sistible when so arrayed. 

Flannel petticoats—the bugbear of our lives, 
as without them we freeze or with them we 
are “bulky”—have suffered a complete change 
of heart, and instead of the old-time article 
fulled on a band with countless gathers, to 
make us stick out in all directions, we now 
have the dearest little things imaginable. Like 
the muslin skirts, they are cut in four or eight 
gores, fit snugly where they should and flare 
in same desirable manner, and end exactly at 
the knees. The seams are pressed flat and 
feather-stitched, or joined by insertion and 
fancy stitches as preferred. ‘The bottoms are 
scalloped or cut in Roman squares and finished 
with an under-ruffle of silk or lace. It takes 
but little material (about two yards and a half) 
for these skirts, and with comparatively little 
time and energy one may make the dearest 
sort of under-garment. The more hand-work, 
etc., employed, the handsomer the skirt and 
more attractive in every respect. 

Short skirts of albatross lined with thin 
china silk are beautiful, and delightfully warm 
without being heavy. 

The improvement in style of underwear is 
fast doing away with union suits—quite the 
ugliest things women ever wore. Just why we 
should disfigure ourselves by wearing such 
things I never could understand; but now 
there is no further excuse on the ground of 
comfort. for this Winter we may be just as 
sweet and dainty in our under-garment as in 
our outer, and be as warm as toast at the 
same time. 

A silk petticoat must match in color the suit 
or gown with which it is worn. Perfect 
beauties are being shown in plaids, deep 
accordeon pleated flounces, edged with quill- 
ing of same. All are gored and made to fit 
snugly around the hips with as little fullness 
as possible. 

Skirts for wear with evening gowns are 
most elaborate affairs, combined with laces, 
medallions, ete. A handsome white silk skirt 
is made of taffeta inset with medallions of 
pink and white cretonne. By the way, this 
once prosaic material is now used to elaborate 
gowns as well as petticoats, and cretonne is 
much in demand. It is even used for 
millinery, and an imported hat recently seen 
had a crown of cretonne with brim of velvet 
and trimming of immense velvet morning 
glories. 
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AN ANNAPOLIS PLEBE, by Lieutenant 
Commander Edward L. Beach, U.S. Navy. 
(Published by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, 923 Arch St.,Philadelphia, Pa.,$1.25) 


This is a story for very young men. It is 
Lieutenant Commander Beach’s first effort in 
this line. He has previously written a num- 
ber of professional essays, published in the 
Proceedings of the United States Naval In- 
stitute and in different magazines. If the 
purpose of the story is to portray the naval 
academy life no one should be better able to 
do this than Mr. Beach. He is senior disci- 
pline officer at that institution, and messes and 
lives much of the time with the midshipmen. 
If this be the purpose, the story is a faithful 
picture, is well designed and well executed. 

The hero, Robert Drake, wins a competitive 
examination to the naval academy, and forms 
a great friendship with another candidate, 
Storewell. They pass their entrance exami- 
nation together, and are introduced to academy 
life and custom. There is some hazing, and 
much insight into real midshipmen life is given. 

The midshipmen then go on a summer 
practice cruise, and a series of adventures in- 
tended to be exciting, are experienced by the 
hero. Then the academy life opens, and the 
story ends with Drake being made a third 
classman. 

To a young man ambitious of becoming a 
midshipman and therefore interested in naval 
academy life, “An Annapolis Plebe” should be 
of much interest. In reading the story one is 
interested, but unconsciously wonders what the 
plot is. We presume the real plot is the cor- 
rect portrayal of academy life. If this be so 
it is well done. And besides, the story part 
runs easily, and holds the interest fairly well. 

We have hopes for Mr. Beach in the story 
telling line. He has powers of imagination and 
with a little more experience will develop into 
a first-class entertainer. 


The Penn Publishing Company has also 
been publishing a series of boys’ stories on 
West Point life. The first of these is on a 
par with “An Annapolis Plebe”; the last is 
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one of the best boys’ stories we have ever 
read. These are by Captain Malone, of the 
Army. 

It is probable that the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany has engaged Lieutenant Commander 
Beach to prepare a series of Annapolis stories. 
In the first he has broken ground and inter- 
ested us in his characters, and has shown some 
ability as a story teller, with real promise of im- 
provement. Thousands of Americans are in- 
terested in naval academy life and will be glad 
to have this faithful portrayal of it. There 
should be a sequel to “An Annapolis Plebe.” 
In the meantime we bespeak for the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company cordial recognition of the 
deserving work it is engaged on, that of pre- 
paring faithful and excellent stories of cadet 
life at West Point and Annapolis. These 
are written primarily for voung men, but will 
be read with profit and pleasure by others. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE INFAN- 
TRY PRIVATE OF THE NATION- 
AL GUARD, by Capt. John W. Norwood, 
late First Lieutenant 23d U. S. Infantry. 
(Arms and the Man Publishing Co., 299 
Broadway, N. Y. 80 pages. Price 25 cents. 


The National Guard to-day is composed 
of men willing and anxious to become pro- 
ficient in their duties, but opportunities for 
drill and instruction under the supervision 
of company officers are necessarily limited. 
The various text-books and regulations re- 
quire a certain amount of technical know- 
ledge and experience for the proper under- 
standing of them. 

“Instructions for the Infantry Private of 
the National Guard” enters into an elemen- 
tary discussion of the subjects which are 
most important to the private. It treats 
of military courtesy, discipline, customs of 
the service, camp duty, and guard duty in 
an interesting and entertaining way. To 
the important subject of rifle practice much 
space is given. It is made up in handy 
book form, completely indexed for ready 
reference. 









Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


The companies of this fort have been busy the 
past four weeks at Sea Girt, where they have 
been holding their annual small-arms’ target prac- 
tice. One company has been going at a time 
and remaining at the range one week. Colonel 
Ludlow has been in command of the camp, and 
Lieutenant Peace has been acting as Camp Com- 
missary and Quartermaster. 

The Misses Dorothy and Frances Williams 
have returned to Georgetown Convent. 

The foot ball season has opened and Fort 
Hamilton bids fair to have a good team. The 
team may be seen daily practicing on the parade 
ground. Lieutenant Farnsworth has charge of 
the team this year. 

The 13th Regiment, N. Y. N. G., has been 
taking advantage of the night drills of the regu- 
lar garrison, and have been down on three occa- 
sions and manned the guns and range stations 
and performed their work in the efficient manner 
which caused so much deserved praise last sum- 
mer. The 1st Batallion was present on October 
Ist, the 2nd Batallion on October 3rd and the 
3rd Batallion on October 8th. 

Captain P. C. Hains, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, has been relieved from his duties as Dis- 
trict, Post and Constructing Quartermaster, and 
Lieutenant Andrews’ has been temporarily de- 
tailed in his stead. Captain Hains has tendered 
his resignation as an Army officer, though no 
official announcement has been made of the same. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Miss Ruth Anderson, daughter of Colonel H. 
R. Anderson, U. S. A., retired, was the guest of 
Miss Bertha Whitney for a few days. 

Captain and Mrs. Godwin Ordway entertained 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown at tea last 
week. 

The tennis court has been put in commission 
recently, and has proved an additional source of 
amusement to the majority of the officers of the 
garrison. Among the players are Captains W. W. 
Whitney and Ordway, and Lieutenants Brown and 
Cardwell. 

Lieutenant F. T. Cruse, F. A., was the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Raymond for a few days prior 
to his sailing for Cuba. 

Miss Carolyn Thomson, of Chester, Pa., who 
has been the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. H. 
S. Brown for a few weeks, has returned to her 
home. Mrs. Brown and little son, William Sproul 





Brown, accompanied Miss Thomson to Chester, 
where they will spend some time visiting rela- 
tives and friends. 

Miss Marshall, of Baltimore, Md., was the 
i of Lieutenant and Mrs. S. Creed Card- 
well. 

Captain Charles Frederick Morse, of the Medi- 
cal Department, was married to Miss Sara White 
Cunningham, of Abbeville, S. C., on October 
third. 

Several little dinner and bridge parties were 
given during the month in honor of Mrs. Hugh 
S. Brown’s guest, Miss Thomson of Chester, Pa., 
a most attractive and popular guest of the post. 

Mrs. H. W. Whitney and little son, Henry 
Wadsworth, have arrived at the post. 

Captain and Mrs. Lincoln and Misses Meta and 
Ruth Anderson were the dinner guests of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Whitney. 

Mrs. Albert Ordway, of Washington, D. C., 
was the guest of Captain and Mrs. Godwin 
Ordway. 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


Among the visitors made welcome at Fort Ni- 
agara recently, were Captain and Mrs. W. J. Par- 
dee of Fort Jay, Governor’s Island. They were 
the guests of Major and Mrs. Charles H. Barth, 
who entertained most delightfully in their honor. 
The officers and the ladies of the post were pres- 
ent, also Miss Jennie Jewett Howard of Buffalo, 
and Mrs. Robinson of New York. “All the 
world loves a lover,” and this newly announced 
engagement of Miss Howard to Lieutenant Bur- 
ton J. Mitchell, of this battalion, is a subject of 
pleasant interest to their friends here. The 
young lady is a tall blonde, most attractive in 
appearance; she belongs to one of the most ex- 
clusive and wealthy families of Buffalo and is 
much beloved by her friends, living part of the 
vear near a military post she is familiar with the 
life, and not afraid of the hardships. Lieutenant 
Mitchell is a sterling young officer. much liked 
and respected by his brother officers and the en- 
listed men. He was aid-de-camp to Brigadier 
General Funston before coming to Fort Niagara. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. White entertained Major 
and Mrs. Barth, Captain and Mrs. Pardee at 
luncheon. Mrs. Smith, the mother of Captain 
A. T. Smith, who spent the month of September 
with her son, has returned to her home, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chaplain John E. Dallum of this post 
enjoyed a pleasant visit of ten days with friends 
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at Fort Jay, New York, in connection with the 
hanging of a set of 12th Infantry colors in the 
beautiful little chapel at Governor’s Island. 

Charles Henry, the bright young son of Major 
and Mrs. Barth, made the children of the post 
very happy by receiving invitations to his birth- 
day partv, October 1. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Elverton Fuller, recently 
returned from the P. IL. last week, paid a short 
visit to friends at Fort Porter. 

Lieutenant Andrew Wright and Lieutenant G. 
V. Heidt of Fort Porter, came up to Fort Niagara 
a few days ago. witha party of Buffalo friends 
in a handsome automobile. A number of people 
went last Saturday to Buffalo, to see the “Merry 
Widow,” which is pronounced the best play of 
the season. 





Fort Porter, N. Y. 


The maple trees, down, the officers’ line, are 
reveling in their raiment of scarlet and gold, The 
grass still wears her June mantle of emerald 
green, and with a brilliant October sun, to il- 
luminate this pleasing picture, the grumbler of 
last month is silent on the subject of Fort Por- 
ter’s disagreeable weather Of late the social 
world of the Post has given way to house-wifery 
interests, and we compare notes of how many 
glasses of tempting jelly, and delicious pickle, 
which day by day is multiplying on our pantry 
shelves. The arrival of a bride in a garrison, 
is always a matter of mild excitement, and con- 
jecture; the new wedding finery is always a de- 
light to feminine eyes. Mr. Kingsbury of Hono- 
lulu brought his bride to visit his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Humphrey, last week. Mrs. Kingsbury 
was Miss Kate Jones. of Washington, D. C., and 
while visiting last winter in Honolulu met Mr. 
Kingsbury. Mrs. Humphrey entertained very 
delightfully, at cards in her honor. The hostess 
was picturesque in a lovely costume of pale blue 
and white silk with lace about throat and arms, 
her guest Mrs. Kingsbury wore a stunning 
reception toilette of ecru crepe, with trimmings 
oi applique of the same shade, and handsome 
pearls were her jewels. 

Miss Hutchinson of St. Louis, a sister of Lieu 
tenant Archibald Hutchinson, Third Infantry, 
spent the last days of September, at Fort Porter, 
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visiting her cousin, Miss Etta 
and Mrs. Andrus, are entertaining General Cur- 


Mitchell. Major 


tis of Boston The officers and ladies of Fort 
Porter were the especial guests of the Buffalo 
Country Club on the afternoon of October 6. 
The unusual attraction was the finals of the golf 
tournament between the Park and the Country 


Clubs, and the military drill of our troops; Major 
Frank Andrus put a detachment of the_ three 
companies here, under command of Captain 


Charles Humphrey, and Lieutenants Wright and 
Diller, and their perfect drilling did credit to this 
command. Major and Mrs. Andrus, and the Fort 
Porter contingency, went out to the club in pri- 
vate automobiles, placed at the commanding of- 
ficer’s pleasure, by members of the club. <A de- 
licious five o’clock tea was served. The post 
guests congratulated the officers of the Country 
Ciub on their golf victory. and after thanking 
them for the courtesies of a pleasant afternoon, 
were soon at home. ‘The enlisted men, enjoyed 
a welcome luncheon of beer and sandwiches. 
Major Frank Andrus has been untiring in his ef- 
fort that his post should make a more agreeable 
appearance, and much has been accomplished 
this fall. The officers’ quarters. with fresh paint 
and paper where needed in the rooms, give 
great satisfaction to the occupants, and now the 
houses are being painted on the outside, the color 
selected being a desirable shade of green with 
trimming of a darker shade. The wide concrete 
pavement in front of the men’s quarter will make 
guard mounting and drills possible during the 
winter snows. A garrison without the tears, 





CHILDREN 


AT Fort Porter. 


and happy laughter of childhood, is a desolate 
place. These little ones keep the post “in tune,” 
in spite of discords caused by bumped heads and 
broken dollies They are Helen Wright, Rollo 
Wright, Anna Hunt. Elizabeth Humphrey, and 
Master Douglas McNamara, whose father, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace McNamara has recently been 
made adjutant of Fort Porter—to the satisfaction 
of his friends. 

Lieutenant G. V. Heidt, who has been the com- 
petent popular quartermaster here, is succeeded 
by Lieutenant Edward Hooper. 

Brigadier-General and Mrs. Walter 
spent a few davs in Buffalo last week. 

srigadier-General and Mrs. Van Arsdale An- 
drus are in the city, the guests of their daughter 
Mrs. Otto. 


Duggan 
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Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Several officers of the garrison accompanied 
Major Bishop to Rice, where he went to place 
his daughter, Miss Marion, on the railway train 
which will take her to St. Louis, for another year 
in the “Convent of the Sacred Heart.” 

G Troop returned to Apache in fine condition 
after their long march to Phcenix, Arizona. Upon 
their return, E and F Troops started on their 
month’s practice march, going to Fort Grant, 
Arizona. 

Mrs. Robins, sister of Lieutenant Raysor of this 
garrison with whom she has been spending the 
past year, was married in Escondido, California, 
last month, to Mr. Green, a prominent druggist. 

Lieutenant Christy has reported for duty with 
G Troop. 

The band and three troops of the Fifth Cavalry 
marched to this garrison from Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, early in October. Their stay was greatly 
enjoved by all in the “ninety mile from nowhere 
fort.” 

The arrival of an automobile was the most 
exciting event that has happened since the Indian 
raids. The cavalry horses have not yet shown 
how they will take to it. 

A daucrhter wes born last month to the wife 
of Hospital Sergeant Dooley. 

Rumors of a journey to Cuba, in the spring, 
are making the soldiers a bit more content at 
the prospect of another long winter in Apache. 


Fort Rosencrans, Cal. 


Many of San Diego’s citizens watched with 
keen interest the target practice which took place 
from the fort last month. The targets were towed 
four and a half miles to sea. Gunners did fine 
work, hitting the bull’s-eye nine times in that 
many shots. A small boy at one of the beaches, 
intent upon building a sand fort, sprang up at 
the first shot and cried out, “The Japanese have 
come!” There were a few who believed it. 

The unexpected appearance of one of our larg- 
est naval ships in San Diego’s harbor last month 
brought forth another cry of alarm from a few 
citizens of spacious imagination. 

Among the large number of retired Army offi- 
cers who have made San Diego their home are 
Generals Vogdes, McClelland, Robe, Colonel Han- 
ney and Captain Sehon. Three of these officers 
have built handsome residences, as has also Col- 
onel Hanney. The latter’s pretty cottage is in 
La Jolla by the sea—a suburb of San Diego. 





Fort Wright, Wash. 


Officers of the post gave a reception and dance 
for Lieutenant Ralph Dickinson and Mrs. Dickin- 
son, and Lieutenant Edmund B._ Inglehart 
and his %ride-to-be, Miss Helen Donavin, 
sister of Mrs. Charles Miller, wife of 
Captain Miller. In the receiving line were 
Mrs. Lea Febiger, wife of the Commandant, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Dickinson, Mrs. Maury 
Nichols, Lieutenant Inglehart and Miss 
Donavin. Mrs. Febiger wore a pale blue gown, 
trimmed with point lace; Mrs. Dickinson, a 
princess gown of Alice-blue crepe, with Irish lace 
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and touches of pink. She carried a shower bou- 
quet of pink roses: Mrs. Nichols wore apple- 
green moussaline trimmed in chiffon and Valen- 
ciennes lace, and carried an arm bouquet of white 
roses; Miss Donavin wore an elaborate gown of 
embroidered shell-pink chiffon taffeta. The mar- 
riage of Lieutenant Dickinson and Miss Donavin 
will take place December 13, the couple going to 
Annapolis, where the Lieutenant will be instruc- 
tor at St. John’s College. There were many 
guests from Spokane. 

Lieutenant Joseph J. Grace left a few days ago 
for his new station, Fort Screven, Georgia. He 
was recently promoted from the rank of Second 
Lieutenant of Infantry to the rank of First Lieu- 
tenant of the Coast Artillery Corps and assigned 
to the 74th Company. He was graduated from 
West Point in 1905 and assigned to Company L 
of the Third Infantry, and ordered to report to 
Fort St. Michael, Alaska. He has been with the 
Third since then. Last spring he took a compe- 
titive examination for the Coast Artillery Corps 
and passed third in a class of fifty. His home is 
in Charleston, S. C. 

The engagement of Lieutenant Harry L. Simp- 
son and Miss Kautz of Seattle, Wash., daughter 
of the late Brigadier General, has been announced. 
Mr. Simpson was graduated from West Point in 
1904 and assigned to the Third Infantry with 
Lieutenants Whipple, Grace, and Dickinson. Mr. 
Simpson is stationed at Fort Lawton. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Rossfeld gave an elaborate 
dinner at the fort in honor of the batallion com- 
mander, Major Edward H. Plummer. The other 
guests were the Misses Plummer and Lieutenant 
Bruno T. Scher. 

Rev. Cecil Marrack, rector of St. Steven’s 
Church, San Francisco, has joined his wife in a 
visit to her parents, Colonel and Mrs. Lea Febi- 
ger of Fort Wright. 

General Bainbridge retired, Mrs. Bainbridge 
and their daughter, Mrs. Alga Berry, who have 
made their home in Spokane for the last year, 
have gone to Puget Sound to reside. 

Lieutenant Rufus E. Clark. Third Infantry, who 
has gone to the School of Musketry at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, Cal., for four months, has been 
granted two months’ leave. He will visit his 
father in Georgia. 

Lieutenant Bruno T. Scher gave a dinner at the 
fort in honor of Miss Ethel Von Waldron and 
Messrs. Jack Amory and George McQuarrie of 
the Jessie Shirley company. Other guests were 
Maior and Mrs. Nichols, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Dickinson, Captain Barnett and Lieutenants 
Everington and Iglehart. 

Captain Woodson Hocker and Mrs. Hocker 
have left Fort Wright for Kansas City, where 
they will visit Captain Hocker’s father. Captain 
Hocker expects to spend part of his two months’ 
leave in hunting. 

Mrs. Butts. wife of Captain Butts. gave a din- 
ner for the ladies of the garrison. Those present 
were Mrs. Maury Nichols, Mrs. Giddings, and 
Mrs. Sample. 

Lieutenant George E. Steunenberg, U. S. A.. 
and Commandant of the Cadet Corps at the 
University of Idaho, has asked the Government 
to terminate his assionment and return him to his 
command in the Thirteenth United States Cav- 
alry. 
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Photo by R. W. Perry. 
Camp Extiott, Canat Zone, PANAMA. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
Mrs. C. Deems, Jr., and small daughter, Har- 


riet Harmon, arrived from the East the first of 
the month 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Raymond Pratt are recent 
arrivals on the post. They were the guests of 
Colonel Andrews for a few days, before moving 
into their quarters. 

Captain and Mrs. Hopkins entertained the gar- 
rison delightfully last week with a hop. Refresh- 
ments were served about eleven, and dancing 
continued till late. 

Captain and Mrs. Granger entertained at din- 
ner recently, the guests being Mrs. Donnelly, 
Captain and Mrs. Deems, Lieutenant and Mrs 
Margetts and Lieutenant Wood. 

Captains Merrill and Donnelly have returned 
from Fort Riley, where they were ordered to at- 
tend the recent test firing, conducted against 
siege and field fortications by machine guns and 
artillery. 

Moonlight riding parties form quite a feature 
vt amusement now and are greatly enjoyed by all. 

Lieutenant Marley is a recent arrival; he grad- 
uated from the United States Military Academy 
11 the last class. 

One of the very recent social events was a 
“hop” given by the bachelors of the post. The 
patronesses were Mrs. Donnelly, mother of Cap- 
tain Donnelly and Miss Merrill, aunt of Cap- 
tain Merrill. 


Captain and Mrs. Deems entertained at dinner 
y 


last week. The guests were Colonel Andrews, 
Captain and Mrs. Granger, Captain and Mrs. 
Hopkins, and Lieutenant Kean. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Purington entertained 


Colonel Andrews, Captain and Mrs. Granger and 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins at dinner this week. 

Lieutenant Wood leaves for Fort Riley early 
in October, to take the course in the school at 
that post. 

At the recent Field Dav meet, the following 
officers were the judges: Captain F. E. Hopkins, 
an R. S. Granger and Captain C. Deems, 
. 

The prizes were awarded to the organization 
making the greatest number of points: First 
prize, $15.00, to Battery A; second prize, $10.00, 
to Battery C; third prize. $5.00, to Battery B. 

On Saturday evening Captain and Mrs. Hop- 
kins entertained at supper Colonel Andrews, Cap- 
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tain and Mrs. Granger, Captain and Mrs. Deems. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt and Mr. Quinette. 

The game season is open and many of the 
officers are availing themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered. The hunting is very good in this 
country, and is greatly enjoyed by all ardent 
sportsmen. Ducks and doves are plentiful. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roberts have arrived from Fort 
Riley to take station at this post. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


The much talked of “riding test” has just been 
held in this post and while it seems to have been 
a serious enough occasion for the field officers 
who participated, it provoked considerable “mirth 
and laughter” on the part of the more fortunate 
members who didn’t have to be examined. Only 
one officer was reported as unable to take the 
test. 

Lieutenant George Mullen. who has been lately 
before the retiring board, has been ordered by 
the War Department to proceed to the general 
hospital at the Presidio of San Francisco, for 
observation as to his fitness to remain on the 
active list of the Army. 

First Lieutenant Philip Powers has been re- 
lieved from recruiting duty at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and will join Company K, Twenty-first Infantry, 
at this port. 

Lieutenant Ben F. Bistine has been relieved as 
battalion quartermaster and commissary of the 
First Battalion and assigned to B Company. 

Lieutenant Homer H. Preston has been ap- 
pointed battalion quartermaster and commissary 
of the First Battalion. 

Major H. C. Fisher, surgeon, has returned 
from leave of absence and taken charge of the 
post hospital. 

The latest news from Fort Douglas, Utah, is 
that the Second Battalion, Twenty-first Infantry, 
will not return to Fort Logan until December 
20. The Fifteenth Infantry having notified them 
that they will sail from Manila November 15, for 
the states. 

Lieutenant George S. Tiffany has gone on two 
months’ leave which he expects to spend in New 
York City. 

Lieutenant Chase Doster has one month and 
fifteen days’ leave which he expects to spend in 
the East. 

Lieutenant Homer Preston has also gone on a 
short leave. 

Lieutenant Thomas N. Gimperling has returned 
to the post after an extensive absence on de- 
tailed service in connection with the military map 
or the United States. 

Sergeant Willis E. Baker, Company K, Twenty- 
first Infantry, died Friday night of tvphoid fever. 

The supplemental target season for recruits 
will be held at Fort Logan this year, instead of 
at the regular target range, owing to the scarcity 
of men to perform the necessary duties. 

Captain Edward McCaskey, Twenty-first In- 
fantry, has re-joined his regiment after serving 
as instructor of military science and tactics at 
Delaware University. Newark, Del., for the past 
three years. Captain McCaskey will be tempo- 
rarily stationed at Fort Douglas, Utah. 
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Fort Worden, Washington 


Mrs. Mills arrived recently to join her husband, 
Dr. F. H. Mills at Fort Flagler. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Rorebeck have returned 
to Worden for station after nearly a year spent 
at Fort Ward. 

Captain E. M. Shinkle, O. D, who has just 
spent three weeks in the District inspecting the 
ordnance, has returned to Benicia Arsenal. 

Captain M. C. Buckey has gone on leave; he 
will spend some months in Washington, D. C., 
and thereabouts. 

Lieutenant F. E. Williford arrived from the 
Philippines last week. 

Captain and Mrs. H. W. Newton entertained 
with a delightful Sunday night supper; the guests 
were Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Masteller, Captain Abbott 
and Mr. Lewton 

Major and Mrs. Hayden at Fort Casey have 
had as a guest for a few days Miss Webster of 
Seattle. 

Mrs. Cross lately entertained with a theatre 
party; all repaired afterward to the quarters of 
Captain and Mrs. Newton and enjoyed a Welsh 
rerebit. The others present were: Mrs. Reeder, 
Mrs. Sturgis, Mrs. Masteller, Miss Sturgis, Miss 
Abbott, Captain Abbott, Mr. Lewton, Lieutenants 
Peterson and Williford. 

Captain Masteller with a party of men from 
his company and accompanied by Captain Buck 
and Lieutenant Miller have just spent two weeks 
deer hunting in the Olympic Mountains. <A few 
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days’ trout fishing was enjoyed on the return 
trip in the Little Quilcene river. 

Colonel Cummins has returned to the post after 
spending two months’ leave in eastern states. 

The ladies of the post recently gave a pleasant 
little hop; those enjoying the evening were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Reeder, Captain and Mrs. Masteller, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Moore, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Rorebeck, Mr. and Mrs. Preston, Mrs. Sturgis, 
Mrs. Cross, Miss Abbott, the Misses Sturgis, 
Captain Easterbrook, Captain Abbott, Dr. Cass, 
Lieutenants Burt, Peterson, Williford, and from 
Fort Casey, Lieutenant Geere, and from Fort 
Flagler, Lieutenant Henderson. 

Mrs. Masteller entertained at Sunday supper 
for Miss Abbott, Misses Rosalie and Katiierine 
Sturgis, Capta‘i Abbott, Lieutenants Burt, Peter- 
son and Williford. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Berry, who have been 
stationed the last three years at Fort Casey, have 
gone to their new station at Fort Wadsworth. 


Fort Du Pont, Delaware 


The last Bowling Club meet Wednesday night 
was well attended by the officers and ladies of 
the post. Captain and Mrs. Landers entertained 
afterwards at their quarters with a Dutch sup- 
per. Those present were Mrs. Hoskins, Mrs. 
Conrad, Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain and 
Mrs. Landers, Mrs. Ryland, the Misses Winches- 
ter, Miss Remington of Wilmington, Captain 
Knowlton, and Mr. James Winchester. 
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Lieutenant Richard Furnival, who has been ill 
at the Post Hospital for several weeks with 
typhoid fever, has sufficiently recovered to return 
to his quarters. 

The Cable connecting Forts Du Pont and Mott 
was cut by a large steamer recently, thereby 
causing much inconvenience, as there can be no 
communication between the posts, until repaired, 
except by boat. 

Mrs. Knowlton, wife of Captain J. L. Knowl- 
ton, left October Ist on a visit to her parents in 
Buford, S. C. She will also visit relatives and 
friends in Savannah and Washington. 

The Officers’ Fortnightly Hop was held as 
usual in the gymnasium of the Post Exchange 
Building Friday evening. There was a large at- 
tendance in spite of the threatened rain. Among 
those present were Colonel and Mrs. Hoskins, 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain and Mrs. 
Landers, Mrs. Ryland, Mrs. Conrad, Captain 
Knowlton, Lieutenant Davis, Miss Moore, Miss 
3arnard, Miss Remington. the Misses Winchester ; 
Mr. Harry Townsend, Mr. W. Townsend, Mr. 
Moore, and Mr. James Winchester. 

Captain and Mrs. Hopkins entertained a num- 
ber of the officers and their wives on the post at 
bridge whist a few evenings ago. 

Mrs. Conrad, wife of Captain Julius F. Con- 
rad, of the 3rd Cavalry, with her little daughter, 
has just returned from the Philippines, where 
she joined her husband a year ago. She is here 
with her parents, Colonel and Mrs. 
expecting the Captain in the early Spring. 

Mrs. Ryland, who has been on a visit at the 
home of Major and Mrs. Bennitt, Fort Mott, 
returned to the post a few days ago. 

Captain and Mrs. Landers had as their guests 
at dinner Friday evening, the 4th inst., Captain 
and Mrs. Hopkins and Captain Knowlton. 

Mrs. Furnival entertained informally at bridge 
whist Tuesdav evening. 

Dr. and Mrs. Griswold have had very recently 
for their guest Mrs. Clayton B. Haskell, of New 
York. 

Captain and Mrs. Hopkins had with them for 
a few davs Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Ward of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Colonel Hoskins, Captain Goodfellow and Lieu- 
tenant Campbell, who have been at Fort Monroe 
with the 4th Company on target practice, re- 
turned to the post October 7th. Mrs. Campbell, 
who accompanied her husband, also returned. 

Mr. Hoffman, from New Orleans, La., who has 
been the guest of Captain Goodfellow for some- 
time, left recently for New York. Ile was a 
great favorite on the post and will be greatly 
missed. But he has lead his friends to hope they 
will have him with them again soon. 

Cantain and Mrs. Landers gave a musical at 
their quarters on the evening of September 30th 
which was most enjoyable. afterwards a chaf- 
ing dish supper was served. 


Boston Harbor 


The little island posts in Boston Harbor are 
being swept bv gales almost daily. With the surf 


Hoskins, 


dashing up almost to one’s front steps, and the 

wind whistling and roaring, it seems more like 

being on board a battleship than dry (?) land. 
The officers and ladies of Fort Banks gave a 
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delightful dance to the other Hz«rbor posts Fri- 
day evening, October 11th. 

Plans are now being made for a Hallowe’en 
dance at Fort Warren. 

Colonel Homer is seen twice daily upon his 
fiery steed in preparation for the real ride, for 
which he will go to Fort Ethan Allen. Miss 
Skillings and Miss Dyer, who returned early in 
October from a pleasant summer in Maine, ex- 
pect to go with him. 

Captain and Mrs. Straub and children are new 
arrivals at Fort Strong from Fort Mansfield. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Sommers are also recent ar- 
rivals at Fort Strong. 

Fort Andrews is the proud possessor of a bride 
—Mrs. Bartlett; and Captain Lomax is soon to 
add another to the garrison. 

Captain and Mrs. Clark and Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hinkle were charmingly entertained at din- 
ner by Colonel and Mrs. Kincaide, of Quincy, 
the evening of September 2oth. 

Mrs. Louis E. Bennett left Fort Banks Sep- 
tember 16th, called to St. Louis by the death of 
a brother. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle entertained the six 
members of a court-martial at luncheon; they 
were Captain Zollars and Captain Merriam of 
Fort Revere, Captain Long of Fort Andrews, and 
Captain Kephart, Captain Yost and Lieutenant 
Morrow of Fort Strong. 

Dr. and Mrs. Peck of Fort Andrews enter- 
tained at luncheon. They are now in New York 
City for two months. 

Dr. Enders of Fort Warren has resigned from 
the Army. He and Mrs. Enders, with their son, 
and Mrs. Park, her mother, will live in Phila- 
delphia. The best wishes of all go with Dr. 
Enders. Dr. Baker of Fort Totten will take his 
place at Fort Warren. 

Mrs. Kimberly, of Fortress Monroe, Virginia, 
with her three daughters and her son Jack, 
visited Lieutenant Allen Kimberly in September 
at Fort Warren. Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle were 
entertained at a charming little dinner by Lieu- 
tenant Allen Kimberly on his birthday, Octo- 
ber roth. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Mr. Allen Wilson of Cheyenne gave a box 
party at the opera house at Cheyenne in honor 
of the Misses Elsie and Katherine Taylor; among 
the party were Lieutenants Davis and Powers, 
and Messrs. Schneider and Cary of Cheyenne. 

Lieutenant Reynolds J. Powers, 8th Cavalry, 
has been ordered on duty at Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio. He leaves in a few days for that place. 

Lieutenant Brewster, 2nd Field Artillery, leaves 
in a short time for his new station at Milwaukee, 
where he has been detailed on a recruiting tour 
of two years. 

Major and Mrs. Blatchford gave a lovely din- 
ner to Colonel and Mrs. Foster and their guest, 
Mrs. Geddes, last Thursday. 

_Lieutenant M. L. Lawrence, who has been a 
visitor at the post, has returned to Columbus 
Barracks, Ohio. 

Mrs. Errington entertained the ladies of the 
garrison at a sewing party; her guests were 
Mesdames S. W. Taylor, Blatchford, Green, A. 
C. Kemper, Keifer, J. B. Kemper, Tanner, Esk- 
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ridge, and the Misses Corn, Tichborn, Mason anda 
Fernandes. 

Miss Eskridge gave a beautiful tea “in honor 
of her guest, Miss Tichborn.” The table was 
presided over by Mrs. Kemper and Mrs. Brew- 
ster. The decorations were in pink sweet peas. 

Captain Pullis and Captain Campbell have re- 
turned from Fort Riley, where they were ordered 
to witness the manceuvres at that place. 

Mrs. Geddes has returned to her home, “Deer 
Field Ranch.” Miss Foster, sister of Colonel 
Foster, accompanied her for a short visit. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Errington, 11th Infantry 
spent two weeks on a hunting trip in Sybble 
County, Wyoming. Mr. Sanderson, of Chicago, 
was their guest during the trip. They returned 
with an abundance of game, both large and small 
and the families have been feasting on their 
spoils. 

Mrs. Campbell, mother of Captain Tilman 
Campbell, who has been visiting him, has_re- 
turned to her home in Kentucky. 

Captain Oliver Eskridge and Lieutenant M. H. 
Shute, 11th Infantry, have returned from Camp 
Perry, where they have been for several weeks. 

Mrs. Tilman Campbell and baby daughter have 
been visiting relatives in Texas, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Campbell’s health. The high altitude of this 
post does not agree with her; and many of the 
new-comers are affected by being “away up in 
the clouds.” 

The Misses Elsie and Katherine Taylor were 
the guests at a handsome dance given by the 
young society men of Cheyenne, at their pretty 
Clubhouse at that place. 
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Lieutenant Jorden spent a day at the post en 
route to Fort Washaki, Wyoming. 

Mrs. Jordan and two children have taken rooms 
in Cheyenne until quarters are vacated for them 
at Fort Washaki; the Indians have selected quar- 
ters at that place and refuse to move. 

Captain Kemper arrived at the post to accom- 
pany his family to Cuba, where he is stationed. 
Mrs. Kemper, Sr., and Miss Fernandes. their 
cousin, joined the party. Miss Mason, who has 
been their guest for the Summer, has returned 
to “Vassar,” where she is a student. 

Lieutenant John R. Starke, 2nd Field Arrtil- 
lery. has arrived at the post. 

Mrs. and Miss Appel are among the late ar- 
rivals. 

Captain Edward N. Jones, Jr., commanding 
Company I, 11th Infantry, has arrived with his 
company from Fort Crook, Nebraska, where he 
has been on temporarv duty until the arrival of 
the 16th Infantry, from the Orient, to garrison 
the post. 

Miss Florence Taylor, who has been visiting 
Mrs. Sesingre at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 
for the last month, has returned. <A bowling 
party was given in her honor and a supper after 
the fun. 

General and Mrs. Morton have arrived. They 
were the guests of Colonel and Mrs. S. W. 
Taylor until their furniture arrived from the 
Islands. They selected Colonel S. W. Taylor’s 
quarters, and. to prevent moving the whole gar- 
rison, Colonel and Mrs. Tavlor moved into a 
vacant bachelors’ building until the new quarters 
are finished, which will not be until Spring. 
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West Point, N. Y. 


September has gone, with its wind and its 
rains, its equinoctial gales and general unpleas- 
antness, and October is here. October—June’s 
rival—bids fair to exceed June’s perfection this 
vear. if its early promise be fulfilled. Septem- 
ber’s drenching rain has served a good purpose 
in restoring the emerald hue of the plain, and 
as yet there 1: but little indication of Autumn 
in the luxuriant foliage. 

On September 27tl. occurred the second offi- 
cers’ hop. This date was also “Ladies’ Night” at 
the Club. Card tables were arranved for those 
who preferred the game to the gaietv uf ihe scene 
next door, anc dance and game could be enjoyed 
in turn. 

The Cadets thoroughly enjoyed this first dance 
since the close of the encampment, which occurred 
on September 14th, the second on September 28th. 
Among the voung ladies participating in one or 
both festivities were the following: The Misses 
Scott, Gandy, Larned, Tillman, Page, Koehler, 
Braden, Matile, Harris, Townsend, Keins, Orr, 
Van der Water, McCallum, Sash, Clarkson, 
Sherin, Ackerson, Hunter and Huston. 

Among pleasant social events was a tea, with 
dancing, given by Mrs. Tillman for her daughter, 
Miss Katherine, on Saturday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 28th. The guests were the young ladies of 
the post and residents of the country seats in the 
vicinity, and Cadet friends of the First, Second 
and Third Classes. Mrs. Gordon served cream, 
Mrs. Larned poured tea. and Mrs. Abbot assisted 
Mrs. Tillman in receiving the guests. 

Visitors during the month have been many. 
General and Mrs. Claus spent several weeks at 
the hotel. Major and Mrs. John M. Carson, of 
Washington, D. C., were guests of Major Carson. 
Mrs. Randolph Keim and Miss Keim, also of 
Washington, D. C., are visiting Captain and Mrs 
Kutz. Judge, Mrs. and Miss Upson, of Akron, 
Ohio, have been guests of Colonel and Mrs 
Fiebiger. Miss Hawkins has been visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Howze. 

Captain and Mrs. L. G. Davis spent a few days 
at the post early in the present month, en route 
to the Captain’s new station at Fort Baker, Cali- 
fornia. They were guests of Colonel and Mrs 
Dudley and of Captain and Mrs. Stewart. 

Hon. and Mrs. John C. Snooner, Madison, 
Wis.; Hon. and Mrs. P. C. Knox, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Mr. Henry L. Janeway, Miss Janewav and 
Miss Aloise Janeway, of New Brunswick, N..-J.; 
Lieutenant Commander Joseph Straus, U. S. N.., 
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and Mrs. Strauss; Mrs. Lena A. Matile and Miss 
Matile, wife and daughter of Brigadier General 
Matile, U. S. A., retired; Mrs. George H. Van 
der Water and Miss Van der Water; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Anthon, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Emerson and Miss Emerson, of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Mrs. W. H. Forbes, of Milton, 
Mass.; Lieutenant John Carter Montgomery, 7th 
Cav., and Mrs. Montgomery, née Lee; Lieutenant 
Roger D. Black, Corps of Engineers, and Mrs. 
Black, were among guests at the hotel. 

General and Mrs. Alfred Mordecai, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., after spending several weeks at 
the post as guests of Captain and Mrs. Charles P. 
Summerall, left for home early in the present 
week. 

Dr. Thomas A. Smith and Mrs. Smith, of 
New York, are spending a few days at the post 
as guests at the hotel. Dr. Smith is the son of 
the late Dr. A. K. Smith of the Armv, who 
served here as Post Surgeon at West Point from 
’83—’87. 

A bridge club has been organized among the 
ladies of the post, to meet on Monday after- 
noons. Mrs. Fiebeger, Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. 
Herron have entertained the Club at the meetings 
already held. 

The morning services on Sunday are again 
held in Cullum Hall. 

Evening services were resumed at the Cadet 
Chapel on Sunday evening, October 6th. The 
sessions of the Sundav School were resumed on 
the same day at 2:30 p. m. The evening services 
are held at 7:30 p. m. 

Three times during the month the Chaplain 
has been called upon to read the burial service. 
On September toth occurred the funeral of 
Brigadier General Samuel M. Mills; on Septem- 
ber 23rd, that of Mrs. George T. T. Patterson; 
cn September 2nd that of a private in the De- 
tachment of Cavalry, named John O’Neal. 

Dress parade takes place only on Sunday after- 
noons during the present month. The afternoon 
drills occupy the afternoons until guard mount- 
ing. On Sundays dress parade is held at 4:15, 
guard mounting following. 

“A large album, 12 by 18 inches, containing 175 
views of West Point, Cadet Drills, etc, has been 
most handsomely prepared for presentation to 
the Royal Prussian Military Academy. The pho- 
tographs were taken by Mr. W. H. Stockbridge. 
the artist connected with the Drawing Depart- 
ment; mounting and binding, by the Academy 
binder, Mr. Henry Chasnowitz. The book is en- 
closed in a neat, cloth-covered box, also made by 
the binder.”—(News of the Highlands). 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


Governor’s Island Chapel, the Chapel of St. 
Cornelius the Centurion, is likely the most pic- 
turesaue chapel of its kind in the United States. 
The interior is hung with flags which have seen 
service with the different regiments and several 
which were captured in China and the Philip- 
pines. There are also many memorial shields, 
and some beautiful memorial windows were put 
in last Spring. Chaplain Smith has taken great 
interest in the placing of all these and has surely 
made the chapel a work of art. Sunday, Sep- 
tember 20th, a most unique ceremony was wit- 
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nessed by the garrison and their many friends 
from New York—the installation of the National 
and Regimental Colors of the 12th U. S. Infan- 
try. 

First Lieutenant L. A. Dewey, 12th U. S. Inf., 
returned on September 27th from a five months’ 
leave of absence. The entire period was spent 
in visiting important places in France, Germany 
and Italy, and studying the military forces as 
well as the languages of these nations. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Hull, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department, has reported for duty 
as Judge Advocate of the Department. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel and Mrs. Hull are occuping quarters 
at No. 9 “Generals’ Row.” 

Miss Pullman has gone to Old Point Comfort 
to visit her sister, Mrs. Evans. 

Lieutenant A. W. Maish, a recent graduate of 
West Point and assigned to the 12th U. S. Inf., 
has reported for duty and been assigned to Com- 
pany H. 

Mrs. Newcome and the Misses Newcome, who 
have been away for the Summer, have returned 
to Governor’s Island. 

Mrs. Le Breton and Miss Le Breton are tie 
guests of Captain and Mrs. Reed. 

Owing to the death of Colonel Greer. there 
was no dance Friday September the 20th. 


(Continued on next page.) 


The Advantages of Rubber Heel Cushions 


The current number of twenty-five leading 
nmiagazines contains an interesting advertise 
ment pertaining to the value of rubber heels 
for footwear. 

A study into the merits of these rubber cush 
ions has led to the conclusion, after careful fig 
uring, that a person who weighs 150 pounds 
and who walks, say three miles a day, includ 
ing going up and down stairs, lifting his own 
weight at every step, lifts, in the course of a 
day, 1,188,000 pounds. 

This figuring has been arrived at by emi- 
nent scientists—there is no question as to its 
accuracy. It therefore becomes a question why 
it is that all do not have their boot heels 
equipped with cushions of new rubber? It 
stands to reason, that the weight of the body 
be it 150 pounds, more or less, coming down 
at each step on hard leather heels, paved with 


iron nails, unnecessarily jars at each step. 
whereas, if the same weight comes down on a 
cushion of new rubber, the imnact is less, the 
fatigue is less, and the worry is less at night 
It is claimed that much energy is thus saved by 
persons who use rubber cushions on their 
heels, that their backaches are less, their ability 
to travel over greater distances is more. 

To this may be added, the elimination of the 
noise nuisance. It is no longer considered in 
good form to create so much clatter on public 
walks, and in doors, it is perfectly objection 
able to wear hard leather heels on fine pol 
ished floors. It is surely objectionable to 
make a noisy clatter going into church. To 
avoid this, some people have to walk on their 
tip toes, especially when they get in late. 
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In hospitals and sick rooms, hard leather 
heels have no place. On the parade grounds, 
and in the armories, they are objectionable, be- 
cause they distract from the clear sound of the 
word of command by the officers. In the count- 
ing room, the noiseless tread is appreciated. No 
one is allowed to wear hard leather heels on 
board the gentleman’s yacht, the huntsman has no 
use for hard leather heels—take any use that you 
can name, even down to the school room, 
teachers object to the clatter of hard leather 
heels. In apartment houses, real estate deal- 
ers have ordered that occupants shall have all 
their shoes equipped with O’Sullivan’s heels 
of New Rubber. so that the noise and clatter 
of walking over head, may not annoy the ten- 
ants underneath. 


“This is to certify that I have personally 
used the various varieties of Campbell's Con- 
densed Soups purchased from Park & Tilford 
ot New York—a guarantee of good goods—and 
found them most palatable and satisfactory 
to the individual taste. These products are 
condensed in form, can be diluted with water 
to make a pint equal a quart, are far cheaper 
than any Soups purchased by the Subsistence 
Department of the Army and, to me, appear 
superior in quality. The Tomato and Tomato 
Okra seem to be particularly desirable for the 
use of the Army.” 

(Signed) Wm. J. PARDEE. 

Capt. Commissary, 12th Inf. Commissary. 
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Mrs. Sherley and Miss Sherley, of Kentucky, 
have been the guests of Miss Pullman. 

Colonel George S. Anderson, General Staff 
Corps, has returned from a leave of absence and 
has been announced as Chief of Staff of the 
Department of the East. 

Mrs. Russel and Miss Russel are visiting Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Johnston. 

Colonel Tohn L. Chamberlain, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department, has arrived on the Island and 
will occupy quarters No. 16. 

Major Delamere Skerrett, Coast Artillery, has 
reported for cuty at headquarters, Department of 
the East. 


Washington, D. C. 


Social Washington was much interested in the 
wedding of Miss Virginia Lee, daughter of Mrs. 
Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia, who was married at 
6.30 o'clock on the evening of September 25, to 


Lieutenant John Carter Montgomery, of the 
Seventh Cavalry, U. S. A. ; 
The wedding occurred in the historic old 


church at Alexandria, Va., associated with mem- 
ories of General Washington and his wife, who 
worshipped there, and the bride’s great uncle, 
General Robert E. Lee. Her brother, Lieut. 
Fitzhugh Lee, until recently one of the military 
aides at the White House, gave his sister in mar- 
riage. 

The wedding gown was of pina cloth, richly 
embroidered in a design of sweet peas, and built 
upon a foundation of taffeta and mousseline de 
soie. The veil was held in place by a coronet of 
white sweet peas, and the bride carried a shower 
bouquet of the same flowers. 

Miss Jones of Norfolk, Va., her maid of honor, 
wore yellow crepe de chine, and carried a huge 
bunch of golden rod, while the six bridesmaids 
wore gowns of white mull, with girdles of yel- 
low, wreaths of vellow roses about their hair, 
and also carried huge bunches of golden rod. 

The decorations of the quaint. historic old 
church were of golden rod and palms, the yellow 
color scheme of course being carried out in com- 
pliment to the cavalry colors. 

Virginia Lee was the youngest daughter of 
the house. and the third daughter of the family 
to marry into the Seventh Cavalry, of which regi- 
ment her brother, Lieut. Fitzhugh Lee, Jr., is 
also an officer. 

Lieutenant Montgomery is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Montgomery of Elizabethtown, New 
York. The bride and bridegroom, after a wed- 
ding trip north, went direct to the groom’s post 
of duty at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Gen. A. E. Bates, who returned to Washing- 
ton in advance of his wife, will remain at Chevy 
Chase Tnn until joined by Mrs. Bates, when they 
will open their apartment at the Connecticut. 

Cant. F. FE. Rvan, naval attaché at the British 
embassv for the nast two vears, with Mrs. Ryan, 
has sailed for England. the Captain having been 
recal'ed to his own country. It is rumored with 
pleasing persistencv that he will be raised to the 
rank of rear admiral in the British Navy. Mrs. 
Rvan was one of the popular young hostesses of 
the capitol, and will be much missed. Capt. 
Horace Hood has succeeded Cant. Ryan. 

Col. C. J. Stedman has purchased a house at 
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1703 New Hampshire avenue, a fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, where Mr. and Mrs. Perry Bel- 
mont are erecting their imposing new residence, 
and but a short distance from the rather unpre- 
tentious residence of the George Vanderbilts. 

Capt. Harry Leonard, a former aide to the 
President, is in Washington, the guest of his 
mother, having arrived in this country from Pe- 
king, China, where he was on duty at the Amer- 
ican legation, early in the summer. Directly after 
his arrival in this country he was in great de- 
mand as the guest of various enjoyable house 
parties. 

Lieutenant Francis Ruggles, whose wife was a 
Miss Perkins of Washington, and one of the 
fashionable brides of a year ago, has been ap- 
pointed military attaché to the American legation 
in Venezuela. Lieutenant Ruggles is a son of the 
late General Ruggles, and has many friends in 
Washington to congratulate him on his appoint- 
ment, as he is well known here, his mother and 
sister still residing at the capitol. 

Major and Mrs. Borden, who have lived in 
Washington for a number of years, have sailed 
for the Philippines, Maj. Borden’s new post of 
duty. 

Miss Carol Newberry, daughter of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, who spent last year 
at a finishing school near Paris, returned to 
America last June, and spent the summer with 
her parents at their summer home in Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island. Miss Newberry will be one of 
the season’s debutantes. 

Secretary of the Navy Metcalf and Mrs. Met- 
calf have returned to Washington from Califor- 
nia, where their son was married recently, and in 
whose behalf they are now receiving congratula- 
tions. Mrs. Metcalf is putting her house in shape 
for the season. 

Mrs. Cloman, a former Washington girl, whose 
husband, Capt. Cloman, is an attaché at the 
American embassy in London, is at present in 
Scotland, where the Captain is having some fine 
shooting. 

Brig.-Gen. George A. Davis, judge advocate 
general of the Army, has returned to Washing- 
ton from the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
where he was sent as delegate, and resumed his 
duties at the War Department. 

On Oct. 16th, Miss Mary Aston Overshine was 
married in St. Margaret’s Episcopal church, to 
Captain Guv Stevens Norvell of the Eighth Cav- 
alry. Miss Overshine is a daughter of General 
and Mrs. Overshine of this city. Lieutenant John 
Watson of the Eighth Cavalry was best man; 
there were no bridesmaids. 

Captain and Mrs. Worth Ross have returned 
to Washington, and opened their apartment at 
the Woodley. In June her son, Jeffrey Bartlett, 
was graduated from West Point, and in July was 
married to Miss Alice Powers of Brookline, 
Mass. Mr. Worth Ross, Jr., accompanied his 
parents on their return to the city. 

Capt. Guy V. Henry, one of the military aides 
of the White House, who has been absent at the 
Cavalry School in France for more than a year, 
has returned home. 

One of the interesting October weddings which 
took place in Washington was that of Muss De- 
borah Grant Halsey, daughter of Captain and 
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Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, Silversmiths 


SWAGGER STICKS 


With Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
ornaments applied. Sterling Silver Cap, 


Ebony or Bamboo Stick, Silver Plated 
Ee Bullet Ferrule = - - - $5.50 
INSIGNIA CATALOGUE 


A new and fully illustrated booklet with prices of all the principal decorations. 
“INSIGNIA—The Origin and Proper Occasions for Wearing.” A very 


complete and useful book. 
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Both booklets mailed free on request. 


2118-20-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






James McCreery & Co. 


Every Department is complete and contains a varied collection of Holiday 
Gifts— Jewelry, including antique designs set with semi-precious stones, Jet Hair 
Ornaments, Fans, Leather Goods, Frames, Stationery, Travelling Accessories, Fine 
China, Lamps, Clocks, Curios, Bronzes, Art Potteries, etc. 
Fine Dolls and Novelties in Playthings for Boys and Girls. 
Wraps, Gowns, Cloaks, Kimonos, Negligees and House Gowns in the latest 
models. ; 
A large assortment of Automobile Apparel for Men and Women, including i 
Fur and Fur-Lined Coats, Hats, Gloves, Shoes and Robes. i 
Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing in models and fabrics suitable for street or | 
dress wear. : ; 
Children’s and Misses’ Dresses, Suits and Cloaks for Fall and Winter. 
Various Cloths, showing the latest weaves. Li 
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An extensive Stock of Foreign and Domestic Requisites for Infants and little 
Children. 







23rd Street. 34th Street. 
New York 
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Mrs. William F. Halsey, U. S. N., to Passed Mid- 

shipman Archibald D. Turnbull, U. S. N., a this 
year graduate of Annapolis, attached to the U. S. 
cruiser Kansas. Chaplain Clarke of the Naval 
Academy came over to Washington to perform 
the ceremony, which took place in the apartment 
of the bride’s parents, at the Marlborough. There 
were no bridesmaids, but Ensign William F. Hal- 
sey, Jr, U. S. N., acted as best man for the 
groom. The bride was given in marriage by her 
father, on whose arm she entered the drawing- 
room, which was handsomely decorated, the color 
scheme being green and white. The wedding 
gown was of rich, heavy white satin, made em- 
pire style, and trimmed with some rare East 
Indian embroidery, a treasured heirloom in the 
family. The tulle veil was held in place most 
becomingly by a wreath of orange blossoms. The 
bride wore a necklace and pendant of pearls 
given her by her parents, and a pearl horse shoe 
brooch, the present of the groom. She carried a 
shower bouquet of bride roses and orange blos- 
soms. Only the families of the contracting par- 
ties and a few intimate friends were present. Mr. 
and Mrs. Turnbull left in the afternoon—(the 
wedding occurred at high noon)—for a wedding 
trip. The Kansas is in Philadelphia, where the 
newly married couple will make their temporary 
home. 

Mrs. Maus, wife of Col. Maus, U. S. A., now 
stationed at Presidio, California, is visiting her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Poor, of 
twenty-first street. Col. Maus will join his wife 
here, and together they will return to their home 
in California. 

In the latter part of October Maj. George E. 
Pickett, U. S. A., will leave Washington for San 
Francisco, Cal., his new station. 

Mr. Robert H. Wynne of Washington, consul 
general at London, attended the wedding recep- 
tion in the latter city, given Lieut. Chester Wells, 
U. S. N., and his bride Marian, daughter of Mr. 
Hugh Dixon of Australia. At the wedding Lieut. 
Commander John Gibbons, the American naval 
attaché, was best man. 


Capt. and Mrs. T. H. Allen have returned to 
Washington for the winter, from their country 
seat in Virginia. 

Maj. and Mrs. Charles L. McCawley are home 
from abroad, where they spent most of their 
time at the German Spas in the hope of benefitting 
Maj. McCawley, who has never fully recovered 
from his attack of typhoid fever of last summer. 

Mrs. Leonard Wood, wife of the military gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, is spending some time 
in Washington, having come to this country pri- 
marily to place her son, Leonard Wood, Jr., in 
school at Groton, Mass. This is the school where 
Kermit and Archibald Roosevelt are entered as 
students. Mrs. Wood is stopping in Washing- 
ton with her sister, Mrs. Hooker, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Richard Stewart Hooker. In Manila, 
where she has lived for some time now, Mrs. 
Wood is a most popular hostess, her charming 
entertainments never failing to emphasize the 





fact that she is naturally, as well as by right of 
being the military governor’s wife, the central 
figure in Manila society. 
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Camp Columbia, Cuba 

Monthly practice marches of 3 to 6 days’ dura- 
tion commenced Monday, October 7th, with all 
available members of Batteries A and B, Field Ar- 
tillery, one Battery 27th Infantry, and two Troops 
1ith Cavalry. 

Captain Leo F. Foster of the Commissary De- 
partment, aided by his assistants, secured a select 
line of table luxuric; from the states, displaying 
much courtesy in satisfying individual wants. 

A slight uneasiness is felt here among Ameri- 
can residents, due to repeated disturbances and 
reactions in the elements, which occur almost 
yearly during October and November months. 
The hurricane which swept over the Island Oc- 
tober 17 and 18, 1906, was vividly brought to 
memory on its first anniversary. 

Army polo is growing in favor and polo after- 
noons (Saturdays) are not open for other en- 
gagements. 

The club is growing in proportion and is now 
composed of 42 active and honorary members. A 
serving brazier was donated for club use by 
Captain Wren. Considerable improvements on 
the camp pavilion were made by Colonel Pitcher 
and Captain Wrer. The camp appears in fine 
trim, new buildings and structures are added al- 
most daily, old buildings restored and neatly re- 
painted, new roads laid out and built, old ones 
repaired. 

The camp hygiene is excellent, and is rigidly en- 
forced, according to orders issued by the sani- 
tary department. Frequent inspections are made 
by the Chief Surgeon, Colonel Taylor, by the Chief 
Sanitary Officer, Maior Birmingham and his as- 
sociates, who direct the work of sanitation with 
promptness and with precision. 

Under escort of Chaplain G. J. Waring, 11th 
Cavalry, the students of Buen Paster College of 
Havana (for girls) visited and viewed the camp 
in an automobile placed at their disposition by 
General Barry, attended a special concert as 
guests of Colonel Pitcher, and had tea with Mrs. 
Barry before their departure to Havana. — 

One of the most entertaining evenings this sea- 
son was given at the pavilion, September 17, under 
direction of Chaplains Rice and Waring. The 
amateur performers—Miss Nellie Houston, the 
Misses Margrinat, Sergeants Lovett, Leonard, 
Brickman, Mr. H. A. Devin, O. M. D., Privates 
Stephens, Rath and Edmundson, were approvingly 
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the enemy’s lines. 
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and toasted in quick, electric ovens. 
A paper carton keeps TRISCUIT dry and clean. 








Patented 
June 21,1898 
May 9,1905 

















The 
size is 
always on 
the Tie 


THE“PERFECT” DRESS TIE 


is the tie without ups and downs. 
Think of the satisfaction of putting on 
your tie to “stay put” from get-ready 
to go-to-bed! 

Buttons on like a collar. Tie and 
Tabs in one piece. Every size tie for 
every size collar. White or Black. 

At all better shops. Accept no substi- 
tutes. Insist on getting “THE PER- 
FECT TIE” and look carefully for the 
label. 


KEYS & LOCKWOOD 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH, NEW YORK 
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ONTENTMENT in the ranks is 

a greater ally than a friend within 
Palatable rations 
are a great means to this end—food that 
is good and tastes as good as it is. 

Its delicious nut-like flavor—a taste 
that never palls but grows with use— 
is one reason why we call 


TRISCUIT The Ideal Emergency Ration 


But it is one reason only and not the most important. 
TRISCUIT is shredded wheat, beyond all question the 
most nourishing, wholesome, breadstuff food in the world. 
That wonderful process—shredding—is the only process ever devised that makes the whole wheat berry 
perfectly digestible. Cleaned, steam cooked, drawn out into countless filaments, shaped into convenient wafers 
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It fits into saddlebag or knapsack like a glove. This 


earton of 24 TRISCUIT (14 ounces) is identical 
hardtack (16 ounces). now served as a day’s ration to each man, 


Fine Enough for the Best Home Table and Available Anywhere 
“ITS ALL IN THE SHREDS” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
oie Makers of Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit, 
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Those smokers who dislike the 


tasteless mildness of some cigarettes 
and those who can’t enjoy the heavi- 
ness of strong cigarettes find the 


HELMAR just night. 


HELMAR Turkish Cigarettes 


offer all the rich, full fragrance of 
thoroughly seasoned Turkish tobacco 
and a mellow smoothness that delights 
even the most experienced smoker. 


HELMAR 


TURKISH CIGARETTES 
The HELMAR is a famous cigarette under a new 


name—long the favorite of many thousands because 
of its expensive quality at an economical price. 


10c. for 10 


Sold Everywhere 
S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 


New York 
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Major CHartes Wittcox, Mep. Dep., IN CHARGE 
or HospitaL at Camp CoLumsia. 


annlauded by the 500 officers and men in the 
audience. 

Fifty patients are under treatment at the Base 
Hospital. Ninety-one patients were admitted 
during September. Six operations performed, 
and 443 prescriptions dispensed. Master Julian 
Vidmer, son of Captain Vidmer, contracted a bad 
scalp wound by a falling gate. His condition is 
steadily improving. A fracture of the lower jaw, 
and one of the right leg, were the principal acci- 
dents of the month. 

The following medical officers are now attached 
to the hospital: Major Charles Willcox, com- 
manding officer; Captain Willard F. Truby, in 
charge of operating room and surgical ward; Cap- 
tain Harry L. Gilchrist, propertv officer and Q. 
M.; Captain Robert A. Patterson, executive of- 
ficer, commanding officer Company A. Hospital 
Corps.; (Captain Patterson spent a two months’ 
leave at Obsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y., re- 
turning to his station September 20). Captain 
William T. Davis, pathologist; First Lieutenant 
Eagar T. Miller, on detached service;, Dental 
Surgeon Alden Carpenter; Dental Surgeon, S. 
Davis Book, on detached service; Cantain Fred- 
erick M. Hartsork (returned from the States Oc- 
tober 5, after a month’s leave). 

September 15, an excellent game was played 
between the Blue team (Infantry), composed of 
Lieutenant Snead, Hobson, Love and Mattox. 

The red team (Freebooters), composed of Lieu- 
tenant Parker, Captain Gibbs, Major Treat and 


Captain Gatley. Lieutenant Hammond refereed 
the game in an able manner. Lieutenant Miles 
kept time and score The Infantry won by a 


score of 2 to 134. 

Another game was played September 21 be- 
tween the Red team, composed of artillerv officers 
and the Blue team, composed of infantry officers. 
The Red team won by a score of 3% to 2. Major 
Treat refereed with excellent abilitv and good 
judgment. Captains Gatley and Griffin were in 
charge of the score board and kept time. 

Lieutenant Parker played his first game, and 
won honors, doing some fine work right from 
the start | 

Lieutenant Snead from Guines, played his first 
game in Camp Columbia and won many favorites 
through his excellent work. 
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New arrivals in camp: A son, born to the wife 
of Captain G. S. Gibbs, of the Signal Corps, 
September 27. A son to the wife of Sergeant, 
first-class, Frederick Thomas, of the Base Hos- 
pital, September 7. 

Transports are coming and are going at sched- 
ule time. Among the passengers recently ar- 
rived in Cuba, reporting from leave of absence, 
from absence on duty, or for duty, or visiting 
friends and relatives, were: Colonel J. T. Van 
Orsdale, 17th Infantry; Captain R. C. Davis, 
17th Infantry, and Mrs. Davis; Captain C. J. Bart- 
lett, medical department, and Mrs. Bartlett; Cap- 
tain R. N. Patterson, medical department, and 
Mrs. Patterson; Captain G. Le R. Irving, field 
artillery; Mrs. Bevans, wife of Captain Bevans, 
medical department; Captain F. C. Jewell, Coast 
Artillery, and Mrs. Jewell; Mrs. Parker, wife of 
Captain J. H. Parker, 28th Infantry; Miss Ma- 
rion Duval, and her sister, Miss Flora Duval, sis- 
ters of Captain D. Duval, medical department; 
Lieutenant O. F. Snyder, 17th Infantry, and Mrs. 
Snyder, Lieutenant B. W. Libley, U. S. M. C.; 
Captain Wallace, U. S. M. C.; Captain B. F. 
Hardaway, 17th Infantry; Captain F. P. Elliott 
and Mrs. Elliott, Mrs. W. F. Bates, wife of Cap- 
tain Bates, 27th Infantry; Mrs. W. S. Drysdale, 
wife of Lieutenant Drysdale, 17th Infantry; Cap- 
tain W. T. Martin, Fifth Infantry. 

Lieutenant J. S. Hammond, Artillery Corps. and 
Lieutenant Miles, Artillery Corps, left for the 
States. 





Capt. H. L. Gricurist. FeepinG THE THANKSGIVING 
DINNER aT CaMp COLUMBIA. 


Fort Terry, N. Y. 


Colonel and Mrs. Woodward spent several 
days in New York, returning in time for the Col- 
onel to proceed to Fort Ethan Allen for the test 
of field officers in horsemanship. 

A week-end party, in honor of Captain and 
Mrs. H. S. Kerrick, was given by Judge and Mrs. 
Stackpole at their summer home at Riverhead, 
Long Island. 

Captain Henry J. Hatch, of the Artillery Board, 
spent a few days at this post in connection with 
the experimental mortar firing on the 2d and 3d 
inst. The results of the firing were most satis- 
factory. 

Lieutenant Thomas Duncan returned on the 
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irst of the month from a short visit to Waltham, 
Mass. 

Mrs. and Miss Spurr of Nashville, Tenn., who 
have been visiting Captain John P. Spurr, re- 
turned to their home on the 2ist. 

Mrs. Krueger, wife of Lieutenant Kreuger, of 
the 23rd Infantry, is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Julian E. Yates. 

Among those who attended the district hop at 
Ft. H. G. Wright, on the evening of the 11th, 
were: Captain and Mrs. Kerrick, Captain and 
Mrs. Spurr, and Miss Spurr, Chaplain and Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Krueger, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Bettison, Lieutenant and Mrs. Robinson, Lieu- 
tenant Duncan and Dr. Dunbar. 

Mrs. Bettison left on the 12th for Louisville, 
Kentucky, to attend the wedding of her brother. 
on the evening of the 3rd, by the Post Trumpet- 
ers. The gymnasium was tastefully decorated, 
and about fifty couples were present. The floor 
and music were excellent. Refreshments were 


served. ; 
The many friends of Captain Cummings wel- 
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“RO O88 wo . 
QVER ATTEMPT TO bee. 


** No one Who smokes 


URBRUGS 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.’’ 
Why? 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
| seasoned, 
| Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 
| In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon, 
Made since 1876. 
| Surbrug’s “‘ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in ety. A mild stimulant. 
The Delight, The Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


THE SURBRUG CO., New York City | 
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HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, New York 


BANKERS 


Travelers’ letters of credit available the world over. 
Bills of exchange in sterling and francs in sums to suit. 
Deposit accounts received. Investment securities. 
Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 














14K Gold 
Enameled 


3 Diamonds $80.00 





Bracelet 







A Gift of Fine Jewelry 


Will touch the heart. Artistic designs and 
exclusive patterns add much to the value the 
jewelry conveys. Our name on the box 
means quality and style. Write for 





New Catalogue N 


96 pages of Dzamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
and Silverware. It is free upon request. 
Goods are shipped on approval, charges pre- 
paid. 


2,000 Gift Suggestions 


In our large Catalogue N. You should be 
thinking now of what to select for Christmas 
gifts. We show many inexpensive but de- 
pendable articles that you will take pride in 
giving and which will delight the recipients. 


Write for free Catalogue N to-day. 


BROCK @ FEAGANS 


Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, ) Los Angeles, 
Brock @ Feagans Building, \ Cal., U. S. A. 


No. 74. 14K Solid Gold 


Hand Engraved Bracelet, $10 





STRAIGHT LEGS 
Positively trim, stylish, straight-line 
effect with our Pneumatic Forms, 
Sent on approval. Unseen, unfelt, in- 
expensive, durable, ‘‘A marvelous in- 
vention.”’ Now used throughout the 
world, Also, without charge, new ex- 
ercises to give shape, foree and 
action to the legs. Write for book, 
proofs and chart, sent free under 
plain letter seal. 

THE ALISON CO., Dept. 54, Buffalo, W. Y. 
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come the return of the Artillery Boat Rowell to 
her schedule between posts of this district. 

The post football team has started practice with 
quite a strong nucleus as most of last year’s play- 
ers are still here. They are being coached by 
Lieutenant W. R. Bettison, who played on the 
West Point teams of ’97, ’98, ’99. and 1900, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Duncan. It is expected that 
games will be played with the team at Forts 
Wright, Trumbull and Mansfield and with out- 
side teams. 

The golf enthusiasts have started to lay out 


an eight-hole course, the island has ideai ground 
for links. 


Fort Michie, N. Y. 


Mrs. Carmichael, with her small son and daugh- 
ter, has joined the captain at his new station. 

Miss Marvine left early in the month to re- 
sume her studies at Wellesly, where she is a 
senior. 

Dr. Magee has arrived at the post and assumed 
the duties of post surgeon. 

Lieutenant James B. Taylor spent a few days 
at Mrs. Taylor’s home, in Philadelphia. They re- 
turned to the post on the 13th. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Marvine have already be- 
come very popular with everyone at Michie. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


The Veiled Prophet’s Ball, which occurred in 
St. Louis the first of the month, one of the 
events of the carnival week, was largely attended 
by officers and ladies from the garrison here. A 
young lady, well known in Army circles here, Miss 
Blanche Turner, sister of Captain G. Soulard 
Turner, was one of the maids of honor to the 
queen of the Veiled Prophet. 

The visit of President Roosevelt to St. Louis 
occasioned a great deal of interest in the post 
as well as in the town. He was met at the 
wharf by a military escort from the garrison. 
The president was given a complimentary ban- 
quet at the Jefferson Hotel, at which four of- 
ficers from here were present, Colonel Evans, 
Major Bradley and Captains Bell and Luhn. 

Lieutenants Hasson and Powell and their wives 
were entertained very delightfully by Lieutenant 
and Mrs. N. A. Goodspeed at dinner recently. 

Mrs. and Miss Laubach of Chicago have re- 
turned to their home after a prolonged visit at 
the home of Captain and Mrs. Laubach. 

A hop supper given by Captain and Mrs. Bell 
was greatly enjoyed by a dozen or more guests 
after one of the weeklv hops. 

Colonel Evans gave a complimentary supper 
after the hop for his guests from St. Louis. Mr. 
and Mrs. Petrie, Misses Petrie and Miss Brown. 

Captain Clarence Bunker and his wife have 
arrived in the post and taken up their residence 
here. 

Lieutenant Powell, Medical Department, has 
gone to Washington for examination for pro- 
niotion. 

Mrs, Will L. Pyles, wife of Captain Pyles, is 
in Washington at present, at the bedside of her 
mother, who is very ill. 

Major Walker, Mrs. Walker and Miss Walker 
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are new arrivals here, but shortly come from 
Fort Barrancas, Florida. 

A chafing dish supper at the home of Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. G. B. Rodney was enjoyed by 
a number of friends. 

Captain and Mrs. H. G. Lyon were garrison 
visitors, as was also, Colonel George Ruhlen, the 
first part of the month. Mr. Cotchett, of North 
Carolina, brother of Mrs. G. B. Rodney, is a 
guest at her home. 

Mrs. John T. Geary entertained Miss Nichol 
of St. Louis, for several days one week. 

Covers were laid for Captain and Mrs. Bell. 
Major Bradley, Mrs. and Miss Laubach and 
Captain Pyles, at a lovely dinner given by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Laubach. 


“ Going Down” 


The present Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army, Major General J. Franklin Bell, is one 
of the best men physically at the National Cap- 
ital. He has proven this. 

As Chief of Staff he is in constant consulta- 
tion with the heads of the many bureaus of 
the War Department, and seldom does he di- 
rect one of his many assistants to go but he 
goes himself and never waits for an elevator. 

The other day he was unusually busy run- 
ning here and there, and having business down 
stairs with the Chief of Engineers, rushed 
past a crowd of newspaper men who were 
waiting for an elevator which was on an up 
trip. One of the men seeing him in a hurry, 
said “General, why don’t you take the eleva- 


tor?” “That’s impossible,” the Chief of Staff 
replied, “I’m going down?” 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Secretary of State Elihu Root, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, enjoyed the hospitality 
of San Antonio and this garrison, while en route 
to Mexico City. Town and post united in show- 
ing the distinguished visitors every attention and 
courtesy possible during their brief stay. Re- 
ceptions were tendered them at the City Hall, 
International Club and here in the garrison. 

Lieutenant Julian L. 
the garrison recently. 
McIntosh, Texas. 

Captain F. L. Munson, commissary officer of 
the oth Infantry, has returned from the east, 
where he has been competing in rifle matches. 

Colonel and Mrs. C. G. Starr, U. S. A., retired, 
are San Antonio winter guests. 

Colonel J. B. Girard is happy in the presence 
in his home of his two voung lady daughters, 
the Misses Girard, recently returned. 

Miss Hazel Carr, of St. Louis. well known in 
garrison circles here, is once again the guest of 
Mrs. Goode, wife of Captain Goode, for a visit of 
some weeks 

Colonel and Mrs. William Buttler are enjoying 
a brief visit from their son, Bruce Buttler, who 
is a second lieutenant recently assigned from 
West Point to the 30th Infantry. 


Dodge was a visitor in 
He is stationed at Fort 


(Continued on page 594.) 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MME The Name is 
stamped on every ; 
loop — 


h 
_ CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 
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MAN who couldn't shave himself 
A with any safety razor in the mar- 
ket, invented the ,RAZAC—the 
new Safe Razor. Nothing to it but shave. 
He developed a new principle in hold- 
er and blade adjustment, but in the blade 
itself, he kept to the idea of a rigid piece 
of Swedish steel, as in the old horn han- 
dled “Wostenholm,” handed down by his 
grandfather, because that is the only way 
to get a perfect shaving edge. 

The paper thin blade or the perforated 
blade will vibrate, will hook into hairs 
and split them off instead of cutting 
sharp and clean. Take two hairs and 
place under a microscope—one from a 
RAZAC shaving and one from any other 
safety razor. Note the cleanness of the 
RAZAC cut; see how the other hair is 
split. 

Anyone can use a RAZAC. A clean, 
cool shave no matter how tough or wiry 
the beard. No skill required, no care of 
blade or holder, no stropping, no honing, 
no trouble at all. 


RAZAC 


THE NEW SAFE RAZOR 
Nothing to it but Shave 


The price of the RAZAC is $3.50. Try it for 
thirty days and if at the end of that time for 
any reason you are willing to part with it we will 
refund your money. Good drug stores, cutlery 
and hardware dealers want RAZACS faster than 
we can make them. 

Send for the new little RAZAC Book. It ex- 
plains and illustrates everything you'd like to 
know about shaving. You needn’t enclose any 
stamps, Just say you want the book. 


HAPGOODS SALES CO. 
Suite 150, 305 Broadway, New York 




























































A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost of 
paper and printing. Binding free. 


7 National Book Goncern, Gash Buyers’ 
Failed Wns er tee. 
I bought entire stock «7? three of these Big 


Bankrupt Book Houses and abig lot of theother. 
Iam closing itout now at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 


Sample Prices 
Late copyright books, were $1.50. My price 38c 

List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38c to 48c 

Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00 My price $7.75. 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00 My price $3.75. 

Iam closing out at less than half price the fol- 
lowing complete works in half morocco bindings: 

Dickens, Tha cke Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 
ing, Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance 
of a lifetime to get almost any book at a discount 
of from 50 to 90 per cent from regular price while 


stock lasts. 
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Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 

DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
1145 Bosch Bidg., Chicago. 






































































































































The Present Position of the Security Markets 


In the belief that it will serve the inter- 
ests of its readers, ARMy AND Navy LIFE 
begins with this number a series of editorial 
comments on subjects of a financial nature. 
In the inauguration of this series it seems 
desirable that the present position of the mar- 
ket for securities should be briefly indicated, 
in order that a clear conception of present 
tendencies may be obtained. 

Realizing that interest-bearing securities 
have experienced an extensive fall in price 
within the last few years, investors everywhere 
are asking the question, “Is it time to buy 
bonds and stocks?” They wish to know 
whether present conditions favor an improve- 
ment from the present level, or whether a 
further decline is to be expected. 

Army and Navy officers, in common with 
other investors, would like an answer to this 
question. If the probabilities do not favor 
an advance in the security markets, they 
would like to know what other forms of in- 
vestment are promising, whether real estate 
mortgages may be safely purchased, or 
whether it is best to leave funds on deposit 
with a safe and conservative bank or trust 
company where a fair interest mav be ob- 
tained. 

An answer to the question, “Is it time to 
buy bonds?” is included in an answer to the 
larger question as to what constitutes a favor- 
able opportunity for the purchase of negotia- 
ble securities, In the following brief analysis 
an attempt will be made to explain the gen- 
eral principles which control the market move- 
ments of investment securities. 

A general survey of the history of every 
industrial country reveals the fact that busi- 
ness conditions undergo a'ternate periods of 
prosperity and depression, extending in clearly 
defined cvcles of substantially uniform length. 
By tracing the course of interest rates 
throughout one of these cvcles. an aswer can 
be found to the question. “When to buy 
bonds?” In the vears immediately succeed- 
ing a business depression, money, or, more 
properly speaking, liquid capital, is very 
plentiful, owing to the fact that business de- 
velopment has been arrested during the pre- 
ceding years. The annual surplus of produc- 
tion during such a period is greater than the 
demand created by the establishment of new 
enterprises and the enlargement of existing 
ones. Idle capital consequently accumulates in 
the form of bank deposits, and interest rates 
paid for the use of liquid capital are low— 
considerably lower than the return on fixed 


forms of capital, such as interest-bearing 
securities. Owing to this difference in inter 
est return in their favor and in 


consequence 
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of the restoration of confidence, a great de- 
mand arises for investment securities. Under 
the influence of this demand, the prices of 
securities advance to a point where the net 
return upon them is scarcely greater than that 
on free capital. 

As business conditions improve and confi- 
dence increases, a great demand is made upon 
the supplies of liquid capital to be devoted to 
productive uses. At the middle of the period 
the surplus of production is about equalized 
by the demand for the new capital. Toward the 
end of the period, after several years of con- 
stantly increasing business prosperity, this 
equality is destroyed. The annual surplus of 
production, though larger than before, 1s no 
longer able to take care of the demand for 
new capital. The liquid capital accumulated 
during the years of depression is encroached 
upon and interest rates rise. 

At the end of the cycle, when the heighth 
of business prosperity is reached, it becomes 
evident that the supply of liquid capital has 
been largely converted into fixed forms, and 
the strain upon capital and credit is greatest. 
At this time the prices of investment securi- 
ties are usually lowest, because just as the 
influence of low money rates, after the years 
of depression, tend to advance the prices of 
investment securities, so do the high money 
rates, during the years of prosperitv, tend to 
depress the prices of such securities: because 
people having them sell them in order to lend 
the money so released. 

It is evident from the foregoing considera- 
tions that investment securities can be pur- 
chased at lower prices in periods of business 
prosperity than in periods of business depres- 
sion. As an example, at the very time when 
the value of railroads is greatest and their 
earnings largest their bonds can be bought at 
lower prices than prevail in years of depres- 
sion, when the demand for safe investments 
advances bond prices. 

Admitting the accuracy of these general 
principles, it is plain that in order to know 
whether given conditions are favorable for the 
purchase of investment securities the investor 
must know how severe is the strain upon cap- 
ital and credit. The best indication of this is 
afforded by the rates which high class com- 
mercial paper commands. Generallv speaking 
when the best commercial paper is floated with 
difficulty on a high basis, an unusual invest- 
ment opportunity is presented for 


the pur- 
chase of bonds. On the other hand, when 
rates for commercial paper are low, bond 


prices are apt to be high, and the scientific 
investor should defer his purchase to a more 
favorable opportunity. Judged by this stand- 
ard, the present is undoubtedlv a favorable 


opportunity for the purchase of investment 
securities. 
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DividendNotice 


THE CONTINENTAL BUILD- 
ING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Market and Church streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has declared for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1907, a div- 
idend of 4 per cent. per annum on or- 
dinary deposits and 6 per cent. on 
term deposits. Interest on deposits 
payable on and after July ist. Interest 
on ordinary deposits not called for will 
be added to the principal and there- 
after bear interest at the same rate. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 
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Morton Trust Company 


38 Nassau Street 


Capital, - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - $8,201 ,262.72 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Admini- 
strator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and 
Transfer Agent, Takes charge of Real and 
Personal Property. 


Deposits received subject to cheque, or on cer- 
tificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit issued. Foreign 
Exchange. 


OFFICERS: 


; OR PRESIDENT. 
F. RYAN, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
ALLEN, Vicr-PRESIDENT. 
‘ M. FRANCIS, SECRETARY. 
AUL D. CRAVATH, Covunset, 


DIRECTORS: 


John Jacob Astor Daniel Guggenheim Richard A. McCurdy 
Charles H. Allen G. G. Haven W. G. Oakman 
George F. Baker James N. Jarvie Samuel Rea 

Edward J Berwind Walter 8. Johnston Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Paul D. Cravath A.D. Juilliard Thomas F. Ryan 
Frederic Cromwell Joseph Larocque Jacob H. Schiff 

James B. Duke D O. Mills Valentine P. Snyder 
Henry M. Flagler Levi P. Morton Harry Payne Whitney 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Levi P. Morton Edward J. Berwind James N. Jarvie 
Thomas F. Ryan Paul D. Cravath Jacob H Schiff 
Charles H. Allen G. G. Haven Harry Payne Whitney 


“How to Invest Money” 


The ability to discriminate between conservative securities and doubtful 
speculative ventures is the key to the problem of investment. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has prepared 
a booklet giving a comprehensive view of the various classes of 
investments, pointing out by comparison the advantages and dis- 


advantages of each class. 


It provides information that should enable the individual 
investor to decide for himself as to what is best adapted to his 


needs. 


Railroad Bonds, Real Estate Mortgages, Street Railroad 


Bonds and other investments are treated in a concise way under 


separate headings. 


A Valuable Guide to All Investors. 


Send for Booklet “‘ C.”’ 


Guaranty Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Established 1864 


28 Nassau Street, New York 
33 Lombard Street, E. C., London 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Wallace were host and 
hostess at a charming little hop supper one re- 
cent evening. 

A jolly party of young 
Springs resound with mirth while in camp there 
for a few days. Lieutenant and Mrs. Hearn 
chaperoned the party. 

Among recent dinner parties may be men- 
tioned the charmingly informal dinner given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Baird for Miss Witting; the taste- 
ful dinner in which Lieutenants Prosser and Har- 
ris presided, and the beautifully appointed dinner 
at which Captain and Mrs. McIntvre were host 
and hostess. 

In the test ride, prescribed in general orders 
recently, Major H. L. Ripley finished with fly- 
ing colors, making fifteen miles in two hours. 

Mrs. Mackall, wife of Lieutenant S. T. Mack- 
ali, is home again after a visit with Kentucky 
relatives. 


people made Leon 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Dr. Parker Dillon has been granted a three 
months’ leave of absence, which he will spend in 
California, accompanied by his wife. 

Captain George Helms, 19th Infantry, has gone 
on a four months’ leave of absence. His place 
as adjutant is being filled by Captain J. H. Brad- 
ford, 19th Infantry, from Fort Reno. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. William Screws were the 
honored guests at a Country Club luncheon and 
bridge party, with Mr. and Mrs. Milton Brown 
as host and hostess. About twenty guests were 
present. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Screws have left for their 
new station in New Orleans, where Lieutenant 
Screws has the recruiting detail, relieving Lieu- 
tenant William Bennett, 25th Infantry. 

A three weeks’ practice march is being indulged 
in by all the officers and men of the garrison, with 
the exception of fifteen enlisted men and two 
officers, Captain Hanson and Lawton. The route 
taken is through part of New Mexico. 

Captain Albert S. Brooks’ wife and two chil- 
dren have arrived here and are occupying quar- 
ters No. 14. 

An informal hop formed one of the pleasant 
evenings of social activity in the rather quiet 
garrison. 

Lieutenant Alvin G. Gutensohn has 
here for duty with the 19th Infantry. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Samuel Smith gave a charm- 
ing dinner party recently, having for guests, Rev. 
and Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Enochs and Captain 
Thomas Davis. 


reported 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


The completion of bridge construction over the 
Kau river at Fort Riley, relieves the 3rd Battalion 
of Engineers from the garrison from further duty 
there and it has returned home. 

The dedication of the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, the gift of Miss Helen Gould. occurred Oc- 
tober 23. The donor. herself, was present at the 
oe as guest of General and the Misses 
Hall. 


The garrison has its usual quota of visitors. 
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Among the transient guests of a day may be re- 
marked Lieutenant R. S. Thomas, C. E., a Sun- 
day visitor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. G, 
Brewster; also, Dr. and Mrs. Pinquard, who 
spent the dav recently with Dr. and Mrs. C. D. 
Lloyd; Captain T. B. Hocker, who was a week- 
end visitor recently; Captain Guy Smith, 2d Cav- 
alry, who visited at the home of Captain and 
Mrs. C. C. Smith a few days; and Captain E. H. 
Schultz, who combined business with pleasure 1n 
a recent brief visit 

Lieutenant Singleton is up and around again 
after an illness, the result of a hard fall from 
his horse some wecks ago. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Milliken have gone to Fort 
Sheridan for station. 

Contract Surgeon W. H. Smith has been or- 
dered for duty at Fort Moultrie, S. C. 

Major and Mrs. D. L. Howell have had their 
daughter and son-in-law for guests for some 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Williams returned to their 
home in Louisiana the past week. 

Lieutenant E. A. Kreger, 28th Infantry, is home 
from Cuba. 

Colonel and Mrs. Ezra B. Fuller were Fort 
Riley visitors lately. They were guests at the 
reception and ball tendered to the 7th Cavalry 
bv General and Mrs. Godfrey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Doughertv are enjoying a 
visit from their daughter, Mrs. A. B. Warfield. 

Captain G. W. Morten was guest of honor at 
a club dinner in Kansas City, one evening of late. 

The military tournament at St. Joseph. Mo., 
elicited a good deal of interest here, as a number 
from the garrison participated in the events, some 
eighty competitors in all. 

Captain Paul S. Halloran, Medical Depart- 
ment, is in the post again after a visit spent in 
Pennsylvania 

The 18th Regiment of Infantry bade farewell 
to this garrison within the month, bound for a 
third tour of duty in the Islands. Its departure 
was keenly regretted by the many friends its 
members had made here. 

The young children of Captain and Mrs. W. F. 
Grote were baptized by Chaplain Percy Silver in 
the Post Chapel one Sunday afternoon, wit- 
nessed by a number of invited guests. Two 
aunts of the children assumed sponsorship—the 
Mesdames Young and Grosseli, of Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


One of the events of the month was the bril- 
liant reception and ball given by General and Mrs. 
E. S. Godfrev, in honor of the officers and ladies 
of the 7th Cavalrv. The post assembly hall was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion and the af- 
fair was enjovable in everv respect. 

A wedding of great interest in Fort Riley cir- 
cles was the marriage of Miss Virginia Lee, 
daughter of the late General Fitzhugh Lee, to 
Lieutenant John Carter Montgomery, 7th Cavalry, 
at Christ church, in Alexandria, Va. The cere- 
mony which was performed by the Rev. W. J. 
Morton, was of great interest, not only on ac- 
count of the bride’s distinguished family, but 
because she is the third of three daughters to 
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PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
for CONNOISSEURS 


A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


“ili. Dry Goods 


N. E. Cor. Van Ness Avenue and Pine Street 
Established 1866 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE SUPREME MERIT OF THE 


STEINWAY 


Music is one of the fine arts; to express it, your piano must be a Work of Art. 

Why attempt musical expression with a mechanical device that looks like a piano, 
but is really something else > 

Steinway Pianos are Works of Art, conceived in an art-atmosphere, wrought by artist- 
workmen, owned and loved by the musicians of the world. 


While other pianos have been commercialized, 
it is the peculiar merit of the Steinway Piano that its 
art tradition has always been nurtured and maintained 
as a possession beyond price. Your Steinway is 
more than a piano; it is an Art Work of the first 
excellence. 

The latest, and in many respects the greatest, 
triumph of Steinway Art is the Vertegrand at $500. 
Come to see it at Steinway Hall. 


Pianos of all makes taken in exchange. Time 
payments if desired. Also pianos for rent. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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marry into the 7th Cavalry. 
will have their station here. 

Fort Riley contestants in the military carnival 
at St. Joseph recently carried off a goodly share 
of the honors. 

Brigadier and Mrs. E. S. Godfrey were the 
guests of honor at a reception given by the of- 
ficers and ladies of the garrison the first of the 
month. General Godfrey has retired from active 
service and all the best wishes of the garrison 
went with him and his charming wife. 

Chaplain Murphv has developed a new plan 
for interesting and entertaining the enlisted men. 
He has inaugurated a series of dances in the 
gymnasium building, for the soldiers and their 
friends. Admission is charged, paying for mu- 
sic and refreshments. ‘The first dance was suc- 
cessful beyond all expectation, and the future 
dances will probablv be quite as pleasant. 

Major Ernest Hinds has arrived from San 
Antonio, Texas, and begun his duties as adjutant 


The happy couple 


The Naval Academy 


_ The October event of the Naval Academy was 
its sixty-second opening. The Academic year 
began October Ist, and the school has now the 
phenomenally large number of 854 midshipmen. 
The Fourth Class, numbering nearly 300, having 
had the benefit of three months’ hard drilling, 
became a part of the old Corps, with an efficiency 
of drill scarcely excelled by the senior members 
of the Brigade. The officers of the Brigade were 
immediately announced, Midshipman Harry 5S. 
Hird carrying off the honors of being made the 
ranking cadet officer of the Corps. Activity in 
physical exercises at once marked the order of 
work, while the section rooms were filled with 
industrious and ambitious students. 

As usual, foot ball is the pastime of the recrea- 
tion hour. A week or more before the Academy 
opened the foot ball men began to arrive, and 
the result of their training showed when the 
sailors had their first game with St. John’s. The 
Collegians were defeated by a score of 26 to o. 
the same story was rehearsed when, on, October 
5th, the Navy joined issue with Dickinson and 
defeated them by a score of 15 to 0. All things 
on the gridiron with the Navy tend but to one 
end—leaving the Army outside the breastworks 
on Franklin Field on November 30th. The Navy 
is undoubtedly further advanced, at this period 
than it has been for many seasons. The team is 
a veteran one as a whole, though the members 
of the back field have not had the experience in 
actual matches as the line men. However, the 
work of several of the new men, notably Lange at 
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general of the post, relieving Captain Averill, 
7th Cavalry. Major Hinds is the guest of Col- 
onel and Mrs. Hoyle. 

The first squadron of the 7th Cavalry has 
commenced its long practice march to Hastings, 
Neb. Contract Surgeon Leon C. Garcia ac- 
companied them as medical adviser. 

Very interesting field manceuvres were partici- 
pated in recently by the 6th Field Artillery, 7th 
Cavalry, 18th Infantry and two regiments of the 
Kansas National Guard. Many instructive prob- 
lems in military manceuvring were solved dur- 
ing the encampment. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. G. W. Winterburn, 9th 
Cavalry, were garrison visitors this month. 

Colonel and Mrs. Fuller of Fort Leavenworth 
were the guests of General and Mrs. Godfrey 
a week or more. 

Mrs. McElderry, widow of the late Major Mc- 
Elderry, has discontinued the mess in the cavalry 
garrison and has taken up residence in Baltimore. 





quarter-back, is most encouraging to the coaches 
and the Naval Academy contingent. Another 
source of congratulation to the Navy is the fine 
physical condition of Captain Douglas, who, ow- 
ing to severe injuries received on the field in 
the Princeton game in his Fourth Class year, was 
well-nigh hors du combat. During the summer 
he submitted to operations of skin-grafting, and 
is apparently in splendid shape at present. 

On October 5th Miss McDonald, sister of the 
late Naval Constructor Joseph E. McDonald, 
U. S. N.,. presented a knockabout boat, named 
Joseph E. McDonald, to the Naval Academy. 
The boat was accepted on the part of the Acad- 
emy by Commander Wm. S. Benson, U. S. N., 
Commandant of Midshipmen. Chaplain Clark 
offered a brief prayer. Naval Constructor Mc- 
Donald was the highest ranking midshipman when 
he graduated. Two other vessels, the Argo anc 
the Robert Centre, memorial gifts, are owned by 
the Academy. The Academy needs just these 
character of boats for the midshipmen, who not 


infrequently are allowed to take special trips in 
them. 


The midshipmen are pleased with a new order. 
They may now, when coming into Annapolis. 
eschew their tight-fitting uniform jackets and 
may appear in fatigue dress. They must not, how- 


ever, present themselves at officers’ quarters so 
attired. 


Rear-Admiral Perry Garst, U. S. N., expects 
to take up his residence in Annapolis. 

The midshinmen of the First Class have 
elected, and the Commandant of Midshipmen and 
the Executive Committee of the Navy Athletic 
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If you have not used my razor, you are in no 
position to determine its merits or criticize its value. 
We have upwards of a million users 
today and this number 1s_ increasing 
every hour by the hundred. This 
record in less than three years, before 

the world, speaks for itself, 
If you are a self-shaver or wish to 
become one, the “GILLETTE” will aid 
you as no other razor can. It is 
simple, practical and easy to use 
because of the non-stropping, 

non-honing blades. 
These double-edged, flexible blades 
are sO inexpensive that when they 
become dull, throw them away as 

you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Razor consists of triple silver plated holder, 
12 double-edged blades 24 keen edges, packed in a velvet 
lined leather case and the priceis $5.00 atall Jewelry, 
Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 

Combination sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘GILLETTE’’ 
today and shave yourself with ease, comfort 
and economy for the rest of your life. 


If substitutes are offered, refuse them and 
write us at once for our booklet and free 


trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 


259 Times Building, New York City 
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Association have approved, the officers of the 
Midshipmen’s Athletic Association. The Presi- 
dent is G. H. Emerson, of Lincoln, Ill., Secre- 
tarv. M. C. Robertson, of Montclair, N. J., and 
Treasurer, IF. T. Leighton, of Tunkhannock, Pa. 
The following are ex officio members of the 
Athletic Committee : A. H. Douglas, captain, and 
R. R. Welsheimer, manager of the foot ball team; 
Allen Bacon, captain, and R. kK. ‘Turner, manager, 
base ball team: Frank Rockwell, captain, and 
Walter Smith, manager, crew; R. A, Burg, cap- 
tain of the track team; Harold DeF. Burdick, 
captain, fencing team; Jules James, captain of 
rifle team and chairman of hop committee; H. F. 
D. Davis, manager of fencing and track teams; 
A. H. Vanderhoof, captain, and A. M. R. Allen, 
manager, basket ball team; A. K. Schanze, captain, 
gymnasium team; Leland Jordan, Jr., in charge 
of tennis. At the same meeting the following 
were elected, subject to approval by the Navy 
Athletic Association: Assistant managers, Frank 
Green, of foot ball; J. S. Harris, of base ball; 
V. D. Chapline, of field and track; A. G. Kirk, of 
fencing. 

Mr. James G. Glynn, until recently Secretary 
of the Naval Academy, died on October 4th, at 
his home near Winchester, Virginia. Mr. Glynn 
was 68 years old at his death. Mr. Peter Hagner 
Magruder, of Annapolis, has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Academy. 

Mr. Wales, the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy Laundry, has been summarily dis- 
missed from his position. Charges of immoral 
conduct was made against Mr. Wales with one 
of the employees of the Laundry, which charges 
he denies are true, and savs they were gotten 
up in spite by other employees. 

Lieutenant-Commander U. T. Holmes, U. S. 
N., has been detached from the Naval Academy 
and has been ordered to the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Washington, D. C. Lieutenant-Com 
mander George W. Laws, U. S. N., has reported 
for duty in his place. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Wolcott. widow of Civil 
Engineer C. C. Wolcott, U. S. N., and mother 
of Mrs. Dewey, wife of Commodore T. G. 
Dewey, U. S. N., and of Mrs. Snyder, wife of 
Lieutenant G. T. Snyder, U. S. N., died at the 
Naval Academy October 4th. 

Midshipman Isaac N. McCrary, U. S. 
Calvert, Texas. a member of the Third 
Naval Academy, has resigned. 

Passed Midshipman Wm. P. Sedgewick, of 
New York City, has resigned frqm the Navy. 
His resignation was due to sickness. 


N., of 
Class, 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


The weekly dances, which proved so popular 
last winter, will be continued next Saturday, and 
will last until the departure of the fleet for the 
Pacific. While these dances are on, the Saturday 
night tug to Old Point will be discontinued. 

A delivhtful dinner was given on Tuesday be 
fore last at the Monticello Hotel by Colonel T. J. 
Nottingham, commanding the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment. Virginia Volunteers, and his staff to Col- 
onel Philip Reade, U. S. A., commanding the 
Twenty-third, U. S. Infantry, and his staff. The 
dining-room was beautifully and appropriatel 
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decorated with National colors, and brilliant after- 
dinner speeches were made. After the dinner the 
entire company attended the performance of “Ben 
Hur” at the Academy of Music. Among those 
who responded to toasts were Rear-Admiral R. 
M. Berry, LU. S. N., Commandant of the Nortolk 
Navy Yard, and Pay Director W. W. Galt, U. S. 
N., also attached to this station. 

Midshipman Vossler, U. S. N., entertained at 
tea on Wednesday before last, on board the U. 
S. S. Louisiana. ‘hose enjoying Mr. Vossler’s hos- 
pitalitv were Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Arabella Hitch, 
Miss Jessie Willets, Miss Margaret Van Patten, 
and Midshipmen Henderson, Cumming, Milner, 
McKitterick and Bernard, U. S. N. 

Captain and Mrs. Albert Mertz, U. S. N., have 
issued invitations to the marriage of their daugh 
ter, Selma Emily, to Lieutenant Burrell Clinton 
Allen, U. S. N., the wedding to take place on 
Tuesday evening at 8.30 o’clock, October 22nd, at 
Fort Norfolk. 

Rear-Admiral and Mrs. R. W. Milligan, U. S. 
N., and Miss Mollie Milligan, who have been 
spending the summer at Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 
have returned home. 

Assistant Paymaster F. &. MeMillen, U. S. N., 
has returned, after spending ten davs with rela- 
tives in New York State. 

Paymaster Charles Morris S. N., is 
visiting his father, Colonel Morris, 
Coast Artillery, in Maine. 

Lieutenant-Commander and Mrs. Kenneth Mc- 
Alpine, U. S. N., have returned from a visit to 
Middlesex County, Va. 

Lieutenant Frank McCommon, U. S. N., enter- 
tained at tea on board the U. S. S. Brooklyn on 
Fridav afternoon. Those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Irman Mayle, Miss 
Marguerite Bayle, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. Demoss, Miss Sayles, Miss Long, and 
Lieutenant McClennan. 

Lieutenant-Commander Charles P. Shaw, U. S. 
N., and Mrs. Shaw have returned home after 
spending the month of September in the moun- 
tains of Virginia 

In honor of Miss Jean Cooke, of Norfolk. a 
delightful afternoon tea was given on board the 
U_ S. S. Louisiana on Thursday afternoon. Mrs. 
William M. Cooke chaperoned; and among those 
present were Miss Cooke, Miss Louise Bohannon 
of Surrey, Va., Miss Gwendolen Morgan, and 
Midshipmen McKitterick, Henderson, Cumming 
and Milner. 

Mrs. Victor Blue, 


it. 
Charles 


wife of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Victor Blue, U. S. N., entertained most 
charmingly at 2 luncheon on Wednesday last at 
the Virginia Club, Norfolk, which was followed 
by a matinee narty to witness Miss Amelia Bing- 
ham’s production of “The Modern Lady Godiva” 
at the Academy of Music. Mrs. Blue’s guests 
were Mrs. Harry St. George Tucker, Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Berrv, Mrs. Nelson Henry of New York, 
Mrs. Alfred P. Page, and Mrs. R. T. Thorn. 
After the play the guests had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. and Mrs. Bingham. 

Lieutenant Frank H. Brumby, U. S. N., and 
Mrs. Brumby have returned from a delightful 
visit to Lieutenant Brumby’s relatives in Georgia. 

Invitations have been issued to the marriage of 
Miss Amy Wentworth daughter of Surgeon An 
drew R. Wentworth. U. S. N., and Mrs. Went- 
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worth, to Mr. Alfred Loring Lane, the ceremony Yard to undergo the necessary repairs before 

to take place Wednesday evening, October 23rd, leaving for their long trip to the Pacific Coast. 

at half-past eight o’clock, at 464 Greene avenue, The Kentucky is due to arrive on the 8th inst., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. which, with the exception of the Minnesota, com- 
The Second Torpedo Flotilla has arrived at the pletes Norfolk’s quota of ships. 
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Dainty, Inexpensive Baby Clothes 


Our large stock of infants’ wear includes many simple and 
pretty effects in short and long dresses, coats, wrappers, sacques, 
caps and crib clothes at economical prices. The materials are 
properly chosen, with unusual care bestowed on the cut and making, 


Write for Winter Catalogue 


describing an immense variety of babywear in many qualities. ee 3 

Also shows newest styles in apparel for boysand girls. Copy mailed neni oith ae 
- . * "er ‘ » $ ars ‘ ro » F£ » 7 a ‘ 2 CKs 

for ‘ ote. to cover postage . Mail orders have the attention of insertion. Tucked skirt with 

experienced house-shoppers, ruffles and embroidery....$1.50 


Address Dept. 51, 60-62 West 23d St.,_ - - - - NEW YORK 
We have no branch stores—no agents 


H. E. VAN HORN & CO. 
Merchant Cailors 


and BUSINESS OCCASIONS 7 EAST 23d STREET 
MEDIUM PRICES N E W YORK 
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Typewriter 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


RUSSIAN CAVIAR COMPANY 


291 Fifth Avenue 
: ; 155 Reade Street 
The \liver Typewriter Company NEW YORK 


310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ITS RECORD HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 


Send for Catalogue New November Model 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Turk and Gough Streets SAN FRANCISCO 


E.W Hotel, facing Jefferson Square. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue, 

the present shopping district. Car lines transferring all over the city pass 

the door. Every modern convenience. 350 rooms, single or en suite. 150 private 
baths. American and European plans. Prices moderate. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Stewart-Barker Company, Proprietors. (John G. Barker, formerly proprietor Hotel Colonial.) 
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